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THE PROMOTION OF DRAVID!AN LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN THE 
COMPANY'S DAYS, 
By ©, 8, SRINIVASACHART, M.A. 

Tue pioneers of the modern study of the South Indian vernaculars and particularly of 
Tamil, were the European missionaries. Tt i said that immediately after the celebrated St. 
Francis Xavier commenced his labours among the Paravas on the Tinnovelly const towards 
the end of 1542, he arranged to have the Creed, the Ave Maria, the Lord's Prayer and the 
Decalogue rendered into Tamil and himself committed the translations to memory.? Robert 
de Nobili and Conatantids Beschi (1680-1747) inspired by their admirable labours the ant hu- 
sissm of all lovers of Tamil. Nobili waa o nephow of Cardinal Bellarmine and came out in 
1606 to serve the famous Madura Mission and died near Mylapore about half a century later, 
combining in his own person the sanctity of the eannydst and the eradition of the paydi. 
Beschi spent the years ITIO-1747 in tho Tuinil districts, where he acquired a marvellous 
knowledge of Tamil, especially over its elussioal dialect, “aa no uther European seems to have 
ever acquired over that or any other [ndian language “'.3 

The labours of these two great pioncers of European scholarship in Indian Inngusges 
are fully portrayed in the Annual Letiars of the priests of the Madura Mission preserved in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus and in some cases in the public libraries of Europe. ‘These 
Letiers wore written annually, sometimes vvery three years, from every Provinee or Mission 
of ths Society to its General in Roms, giving au account of every important event that occur- 
red in the Mission. It was from this inexhaustible quarry that Fathor Bertrand drew materials 
for his voluminous work—ZLa Mtssion du Maduré (4 vols.)— and alao Father Besse for his 
instructive biography of Resehi4 The Letters of the Madura Mission preserved in the 
Archives of the Society are secured in photographs in the private library of the St. Joseph's 
College, Trichinopoly. ~ The various compilations published under the namo of Lettres 

difiantes et curicuses were made up from such annual letters". 

Asa great Tamil scholar and poet, Beschi hag always attracted the attention of all Tamils 
and of Protestant missionaries, engaged in Tamil studies, like Rottler, Caldwell and Pope. 
OF Beschi’s works on the grammar of the Tamil languege and of his dictionaries, one writer 

iringly points out that they “ have proved invaloable aids to his successors and to Pro- 








‘festant inissionaries and indeed to oll students of Tamil after him”. A list of Besohi's name: 


rous works in prose and verse both in Tamil and in Latin, was published in The Madras Journal 
of Literature and Sevence tor 1840. ‘Thero was indeed » previous manuscript Life of Beschi 
in Tamil written about 17) which probably served as the basi for the saint's life, which was 
published in Tamil in [822 by A. Muttuswami Pillai, Manager of the College of Fort 5t- 
George, who, some years previously, undertook a tour in the southern districts of the Presidency 
for the purpose of securing a collection of Beachi's works, at the instance of F. W. Ellis, a 
celebrated linguistic scholar. Tho Memoir was onriched with a catalogue of Beschi’s works 





1A paper submitted to the Lator noanion of the Incliue Historical Paeurile Comiminsiain, 1h 
2 Bishop Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, (Madrasa, 1881), p. 235. 

8 Caldwell—Introduction to the Comparative Stedy of the Dravidian Languages, (175). 

4 Father Heschi of the Sociely of Jesus ; His Times and Writings, (Trichinopaly, 1018). 


i Itid., pp. 3-4. i, 
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and extracts from some of them, In 1540 the author gave, at the request of Sir Walter 
Elliot, an English version of the biography. There is a translation into French of the Tamil 
notice of Muttuswami Pillai made by Father Louis du Ranquot, §.J., in a letter, dated the 
Fishery Coast, Ist March 1841.6 A manuscript French notice of Beschi by a contemporary 
Capuchin missionary who wrote in 1731 is aaid to have been found in the library of the Church 
of Surat and is now in the Calendrier des Missionaries Jésuites dans I' Inde (Bibl. Nationale, 
Fonds Frangais, No, 9777, Paris).? ; 

According to Sir George Grierson,® the first Tamil books were printed in 1577-79 ; and the 
first printed Tamil Dictionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de Proenza. 
A new Tamil grammar by Baltasar da Costa appeared in 1680; while the grammar of 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish missionary of Tranquebar, was printed in 1716. These are, however, 
very rare or not available at all: while Beschi’s much better-known Grammar on the Common 
Dialect of the Tamil Language was written in 1728 for the use of his confrires in the Madura 
Mission and published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737. This work was translated into 
English first by C. H, Horst in 1806 and more authoritatively by G. W. Mahon at the 8. P. C.K, 
Press, Madras, in 1848—tho latter being considered the most accurate English translation of 
the work. Father Besse saya that Anquetil du Perron, the pionser French Orientalist, 
presented an abridged French translation of the same grammar to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(MS. No. 219).? 

Beschi's Grammar of High Tamil, the preface of which is dated September 1730, was in 
Latin and remained unedited for nearly two centuries, until the Latin text waa published at 
Trichinopoly along with the English translation of B.G. Babington.!° Babington’s translation 
Was originally printed at the Madras College Press in 1812; and the learned Dr. G. U. Pope 
calls it “an exceedingly correct and scholar-like edition of a most masterly work." 

Connected with this Grammar of High Tamil (Literary Dialect) are two other works by 
Beschi on the Tamil language ; (a) The Tonnil Vilakkam, all in Tamil; and (6) The Clavis 
(Aumaniorum Litterarum sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis), Both these works are divided into 
five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. The 
first work has been published several times; anda prose version of it ia ineluded in the Rev. 
W. Taylor's Catalogue Raisonnée of Oriental Manuscripts with the Government of Madras ;! 
while the work itself is examined as MS, No. 2179.19 Mr, Taylor says that the MS. prose version 
has the appearance of having been a class-book, when the Madras College had a native school 
attached to it. The noted French scholar, M. Julius Vinson, ranks the Clavis among the 
doubtful works of Besohi, though Dr. A. C. Burnell, the author of South Indian Palmography, 
had no doubt about Beschi having written it and had it printed at Tranquobar in 1876 from o 
manuscript, which he thought had been revised by the author in person. 

More important than these works on grammar, were Beschi’s dictionaries. Of these 
the first waa the Sadur-Agaradi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five parts, which was 
composed in the years 1732-47, and which disclosed “in its author o vast erudition and an 
astonishing knowledge of the Tamil language and ita classios * according to Bertrand. It 
was publishod by the Madras Colloge under the supervision of two Tamil Pandita who revised 
the manuscript and added a supplement, It has been reprinted several times in Madras and 
in Pondicherry, the last edition at Pondicherry of 1972 being by the authoritative and accu- 
rate scholar, Father Dupuis. The next lexicon of Beachi was the Tamil-Latin Dictionarium, 

‘Saesiidiwt pt:  —. Ma pe 2 2 0 we 

8 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. TV, Manda ond Dravidian, p. 302, 

® Beas, p. 214, 

ae of High Tamil, Latin Text with tho English Translation of B, G. Babington, Trivhino= 
poly, }. 

11 Tamil Hand-Book (Madras, 1867), p, 67. 12 MS. No, 2172, p, 794, vol, TI (Madras, 1862). 

18 MB. No. 2179, p. 2, vol. ITT (Madras, 1962). 
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with a long Latin preface, wherein the author compares himself to St. Paul, "the custodian of 
the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen."’ He then praisea Father Bourses, the author 
of » Tamil—Latin Dictionary, which had been useful to him in the compilation of this work. 
There was a French tranalation of this work, of which Anquetil du Perron wanted a copy made 
for him by the Superior of the Mission at Mahé. According to his original plan Beschi waa to 
have supplemented this work by a Portuguese~Latin-Tamil Dictionary aa a second part. 
Portuguese was then the language commonly understood by all Europeans in South India, 
ant the Mission House of Trichinopoly possesses a copy! of the second part, in which Besohi 
gives the meaning of 4353 Portuguese words. With the help of this work, other missionaries 
prepared French-Tamil Dictionaries’ which are usually attributed te Beschi. The Rey, 
E. Hoole, in his preface to Beschi’s Tamil work—Rulee Jor Cutechista—which he published in 
1844, mentions a Dictionary of Tamil and English among the works of Beachi, while Muttu- 
awa Pillai attributes also to him a Latin-Tamil Dictionary, now extant. 

It has also been suggested by Father Besse that Beachi composed a Telugu Grammar, on 
the ground that Telugu waa the language spoken at the Court of the Naynaks of Madura, with 
which Besohi must lave been familiar, ond that a century before him de Nobili had composed 
works in Telugu without ever having left the Tamil country. M. Vinaon is not inclined to 
aceept the tradition, and poseibly the Telugu grammar was the work of one of the fathers of 
the Carnatic Mission, whose field of activity was mostly in the Telugu country. 

Among the manuscripts which Muttuswami Pillai collected as being the works of Beschi, 
are found other works, theological and secular, too numerous to montion hers, ‘The Témbdvans, 
a long and highly wrought religious epic on St. Joseph in 36 cantos, in the style of the ancient 
classic of the Chinfémani, enablea him to be placed in the very first rank of Tamil poeta ; ancl 
“the Tamils could not believe that it was the work of a foreigner”. Beschi's Commentary 
in Latin and Tamil on the Sacred Rural of Tiruvalluvar has been made use of by later editors 
and trandlators of the great book, like Ellia'® and G. U. Pope.” Besechi was the last and the 
most learned of those Jesuit missionaries, and ahortly after his time the Jesuit Society and the 
Madura Mission were suppressed; and for long the great accomplishments of Beschi remained 
forgotten.'8 

~ While the Madura Mission did pionver work in Tamil studies, Protestant missionary 
effort soon followed suit, The earliest Protestant Mission to South India was the Tranquebar 
Danish Mission, started by Ziegenbalgand Plutacho. _ They learnt Tamil “‘ without dictionary, 
frammer or Munshi"; and between 1705 and 1711 contrived to tranalute the New Testament 
into "Tamil, and followed it ap shortly afterwards with the Hebrew Bible aa far aa the Book of 
Ruth!® By 1725 the Tamil version of the Old Testament, begun by Ziegenbalg, was completed 
by his successor, Schulze. This was the magnum opus ot the missionaries and received two ap- 
preciative letters of recognition from King George I of Fingland.*” The first printing: press that 
was established in Madras was by the 8. P, C.K. in 1711, which had recently begun its operations 
at the Presidency. It began to take a deep interest in the activities of the Tranque bar Mission 


which had‘its own press. Schulze subsequently took charge of o mission in Madras, where he . 


preached in the Tamil, Teluga and Portuguese tongues and trandlated portions of the 
Bible into Telugu and Hindustani. The Tranquebar missionaries subsequently printed a 


1) Nolson, 4 Manual of the Madura Cotentry (1863), part ILL, p. 209. 

lé Ellis, Kurol (Macros, 1822), 304 pp. (incomplete). 

1? Pape, The Sacred Kura] (Frowde, 1556). sth basta 

18 Sea tee vetiter’a article in The Nducational Review, vol. XXIV (Madras), on ™ The Madura Miasion, 
and Tamil Scholarship ;' Caldwell'a History of Tinnevelly, pp. 232-244 : and D'Oraay, Fonuguets Discoveries, 
Dependencies and Missions in Asia and Africa (1893), pp. 251-201, which gives an account of Robert de 
Nobili. 

is J, W. Kayo, Christianity in India (1859), p. 73. | 

% Quoted in Claudius Suchanan'’s Christan Researchea in Indio, (1849). 
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grammar in Tamil and German and history of the Church in ‘Tamil. Beschi's first. grammir 
on the Common Dialect appeared in 1737; while C. Th. Walter's Grammar appeared two years 
later, Ziogenbalg’s Dictionarium Tamalicum was prepared in 1712, and was perhaps only a 
manvscriph.** A Tamil Grammar by J. Ch. Fabricius and J. Chr. Beoithaupt, missionaries 
of Madras, waa issued in a second edition in 1789, Among these carly mix , the serip- 
tural systemofinstruction, the training of s«choolmasters and catechista, tho pablication of 

owinuals of the grammars of the vernaculars and of translations of the Bible, were the methods 
employed,*4 and they opened not merely western education among the people, but also an era 
of critical study of these Innguages. Under the illustrious Christian Frederick Swartz, who 
laboured in the country for nearly half a century from 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Goricke, Kohloff and Kiernander, tranalation of Scriptures and other worka went 
on ineteasing, with large aida from the 8. P.C.K, When Valentyn, an indefatigable mis- 
siouary, who had long resided in Malaya and had translated the Soriptures into colloquial 
Malay, wrote his history (1727), the Old and New Testaments had been almost completely 
translated into Sinyalese as well. 

In Malayalam also, much activity was displayed by the missionaries. A Portuguese 

rammar With a Malayalam vocabulary was published in 1733. Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries are stated by Grieraon** to have completed a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based 
on materials accumulated in the two previous centuries. The German Jesuit, J. Ernst 
Hanleden, is stated by Fra Paolino to have written a grammar, which does not seem to have been 
printed, Other grammars on the language were written by Peter Clemens (Rome, 1784) and by 
Robert Drummond (Bombay, 1799). Tn 1781 J. Adam Cellarius published some notes on the 
fentures of the language, Grierson says that the first Malayalam printed book was probably 
the Symbolum Apostolieum printed in 1713 at an unknown place. 

With regard to Kanarese (Kannada), the Spanish Jesuit Horvas gave 63 Kanarese words 
in his vocabulary. Schulze,the Danish missionary, prepared a Kanarese version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was printed in Berlin in 1806. The famous Serampore missionaries took up 
the study of Kanarese in earnest ; and a grammar of the language by William Carey appeared 
in 1817, followed six years later by a translation of the New Testament.** 

The Telugu (or Gentoo) language is frequently mentioned in the Madras Records from 
1683 to 1719. ‘Nobili was said to have written some books in that tongue; but Schulze was 
the first European who made a thorough study of it. He translated the Bible inta Telugn, 
published a Catechiamus Telugicua Minor (Halle, 1746); Colloquium Religiosum Téelugieae 
(Halle, 1747) and other books. He also gave an account of the Telugu alphabet in his Gon- 
apeclus Litteraturas Telugicae, (Halle, 1747). Later a Tolagu grammar waa printed at Madras 
in 1807, and a Telugu tranalation of the New Testament was issued from the Seramporo 
Mission Press in 1816, followed by o version of the Pentatench in 1851. Tt was in Telugu that 
the greatest necessity was felt by the Madras Government for encouraging the production of 
hooks, which would serve the double purpose of assisting civilians, missionaries and other 
_ Enropeans and also of helping the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it was the Telugu 
masters and scholars of the College of Fort St. George who greatly helped in the promotion 
of Dravidian linzuistio etudies by the Madras Government from about 1800. Tho Carnatic 
Mission, which was started for the Telugu country by the Jesuits in 1702, had the services of 
eminent scholars like John Calmette (1693-1740)"*, who was a great Sanskrit scholar and very 
probably the Salyabodha Swamulavaru of tho Veddnfa-Rasdyanam and who besides translated 
into Sanskrit a large Catechism de la Foi, including a book from the Tamil by Father Boaohi. 


21 The Edueational Rewiew (Oct. 1023), article Progress of Education in Madras in the 1 century,"’ 
by ©. 8. Srintvacachari. = 

22 G. A. Grierson, FAnguistic Survey of India, vol. TV, p. 302. 

23 Hough, History of Christianity in India, vol. ITI, p. 104. M Lingwiatic Survey, vol. TV, p, 260, 
28 George Smith, Life of William Carey (1885), pp. 298-9 ; and Grierson, vol. IV, p. 268, 

80 History of the Telugu Christiana (Trichinopoly), 110, p. 308, 
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B. Encouragement by Government. 

Tt was from the starting of the Board for the College of Vort St. George’? that Govern- 
ment actively took in hand the publication of works in the Dravidian and other native 
lingunges and in working the College Press, The Board maintained a depét and library 
for the gale and loan of oriental worka; and later took charge of the library®? of Oriental 
manuscripts transterred from the Museum of the Madras Literary Society, which wna started 
in 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt, then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Regular 
CAE a gate by the Board of the College were framed in 1820. The College, besides 
1ing civil servants in the vernaculara, supervised the instruction of Munshis and of 
person who. were to be appointed law-officera and pleaders in the native courts. The 
College was advised by Government thet “the acquiremont of a knowledge of the general 
rand connexion of the several! languages of Southern India and of some acquaintance 
with the sources Whence they spring is the chief object of the firet two branches of this 
course."89 Sometime later Government asked the College Board, which consisted of scholars 
like F. W. Ellis and A. D. Campbell, to report their opinion regarding the merita of the Carna- 
fica (Kannada) Grammar and Vocabulary submitted by Mr. Jolin MeKerrell.3! Shortly after- 
warda the Board granted certificates of proficiency to native scholars trained by it, including 
Muttuswami, the “biographer of Beschi, and addressed Government concerning the purchas 
of the copyrights of “ several elementary works of first utility in the High ang Low Dialects 
of the Tamil Language—commencing with Beachi's Grammar of Low Tamil". It did not 
contine its patronage to the products of European scholarship alone. It recommended the 
parchass of the copyrights of A Brief Exposition of the Tamil, by Chidambara Pandaram, 
the Head Tamil Master of the Collegs, andofs Telugu Dictionary entitled the Andéra Dipica, 
compiled by one Mamidi Vencayya of Masulipatam, declaring that the latter work would 
greatly assist in the formation of an ample Telugu and Enylish Dictionary and proposing the 
gum of 1,000 star-pagodas for the purchase of the copyright®*. The Board desired also to 
aequire the right over a Sanskrit dictionary by the ame author. Consequent on its recom- 
mendation, the manuscript of A. D. Campbell's A Grammar of the Teloogoo Language commonly 
termed the Gentoo was acquired on public account®?, and the work was printed at the College 
Press, being dedicated to the Governor-General, the Earl of Moira, K.G. Works on law 
were also recommended: for instance, the translation of the Vigndndssariyam by the Head 
Tamil Maater of the College, who was also employed in rendering into Tamil the Vyavre- 
Mira-bindam, corresponding with the Sth and 9th books of Sir William Jones' Translation of the 
Institutes of Mann.24 It was ultimately recommended that the copyright should be jarchased 
for 1000 pagodas, which the author agreed to expend in the erection of a public choultry.%* 

In 1816 efforts wero made to produce works in Malayalam, and in « Consultation, dated 
26th April 1815, recording a letter from the College Board, we read that Mr. Whish had made 
considerable progress in a grammar of the Malayalam tongue and that he had also commenced 
a dictionary in that language, and now requested the sanction of the College Board to continues 
his design of making a copious grammar and | converting the two vocabularies (recently 


37 Notification, dated the Ist May 1512, cide Public Consultations, et and Sth May, 151%. 

28 Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, (1885, Maciras), p. 54.0. 

to Rules for the College of Fort Si. George, published by Government in. 1820. 

80 PP. 2471-72 MS. Pub, Consuliations, lat and Sih May 1812 (Madras Record Office). 

1! Public Conmuliations, 14th July, 1812. 

43 Fort St. George, Public Consultations, datoi 26th September 1913, 7 

83 Extmot from a latter from tho Court of Directors, dated 2nd April 1913, para. 31, Port Bt. George, 
Conmuliation, Tth Dec, 1813, gives the approval of the Governorin-Counell to aequire the copyright, 
The lst edition of the book ia dated 1516. 

14 Public Consultations, Mat June 1214, pp. 3440-47 of vol. VIII of the yoar (Madras Réecord Olfiee), 

#4 Public Consultations, 1th Sop, 1816, 
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purchased by Government from Mr. Murdowh) into the form of good serviveable dictionarins. 
In the course of the same year the College Board was asked by Government to report on the 


Tamil Tranzlation of the English Liturgy®* prepared by the Rev, Mr. Rottler, promising him » 


assistance if the report should be favourable. Likewise the Board was required to report on 
Babington’s Tamil Translation of Beschi’s Grammar of Shen Tamil (Higher Dialect)3" Tho 
Baard declared that Rottlor’s work waa of limited utility, the translation being too stiff and in 
some places not conveying the plain meaning. It declared itself satisted with the Telugu 
grammar prepared by Mr. A. D, Campbell and requested Government to bring it to the 
favourable notive of the Court of Directors, soliciting financial assistance®®. The book was 
published in 1816 and saw its third edition as late as 1849.7" In the preparation of the Grammar, 
Mr. Campbell was aasisted by the noted scholar F. W. Ellis and also by the learned Telugu 
instructor, Udayagiri Venkatanarayana yah, who was Head English Master at the College 
and later became Interpreter to the Supreme Court, and also by Pattabhirama Sastri, Head 
Sanskrit and Telugu Master at the College. Tho latter gentleman compiled a Telngu Dhdtu- 
nudla (List of Roots). Tt was Canpbell who first pointed out the radical and intimate connec- 
tion that exists between Telugu and the other South lodian vernacolars, 

Correspondence was long carried on between Government and the Board on the questions 
of McKerrell's Karnataka Granimar and Telugu Dictionary and of Whish’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary.” In 1816 Mr. Campbell made.a further proposal to compile o 
Telugu Dictionary, which he asked to be referred to the Court of Directors.4! Shortly after- 
wards Government asked for payment of charges for the collection of books and manuscripts 
purchased by the College Board from Colones! Colin Mackenzie and a native assistant of hie.” 

One Mr, J. Dalziell supplied to the Board the specimen of a Telugu Dictionary that he 
proposed to complete, and thia offer, as well as another made by him to compile oa Telngu 
and English Dictionary, were both disposed of. The Telugu Grammar published by Mr, 
W.. Brown was not favourably reported on at first and Government refused to purchase 
copies of it.“? In 1819 Government ordered, on the favourable report of the College Board, 
to be tranamitted to England copies of The Tulea of Vikramanka in Telugu, compiled by K. 
Gurumurthy, a master in the College. It also ordered the printing and distribution of an 
almanac prepared by the native astronomer of the College, aa well as the second edition of 
Campbell's Telugu Grammar. In the following year the proposal that Mr, Campbell should 
compile a Telugu Dictionary ee definite shape; ond Government permitted him™ to 
take two native assistants from the College to Bellary, to help him in the preparation of hia 
Dictionary, Again, on the recommendation of the College Board, Government passed orders 
that “ Mr, Morris’s elementary work in the Telugu language " bo printed and published under 
it auspices and the author be sufficiently remunerated.4* The English and Telugu Dictionary, 
which Mr, Morris published in 1835, was compiled uncdor the auspices of the College Board 
and was at their recommendation purchased by Government on behalf af the Hon'ble the 

00 Public Gonaultations of 20th Jammy. 

17 Jhid,, 10th March 1815, p. 672 of Record in the Record Offtcs. 

ile Ibid, 22nd Dee., pp. 3358 and 9536 of volumes in tho Record Offline, 

19 The work waa entitled, A Grammar of the Trloogoo Language commonly termed the Gentoo. Tb was 
however a@ a tolerably correct trowtie, being the tranalation of an original crabbed wart. 

40 Public Consultations, 10th March, p. Ayo. ffth April and 8th July (1815), pp. 672, 1116, 1855, of Record 
Office vohomnes. 

it [6id., let of June 1616 (Dispatch Nos, 55 and 66 in the Record 

aa [bid., l4th of August 1816 (Dispatch. Now. 20 and 21), 

4) Tbid., 15th April 1817 (Dispatch Nos, 44 and 45). 

4 [bid,, 23rd February 1820 (Dispatch Noa. 232—6), 


48 fbid,, 1820, 18th July (Dinpatch Noe, 12 and 13); lst Auguat (Dispatch Now. 11 and 12); 20th Octo! 
(Mepatch Nos, 11 and 12), 22 ne 
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Company, to whom the copyright was assigned. In this compilation the author was assisted by 
the College Telugu Master, K. Gurumurthy Sastri, to whom reference has been already made." 

Besides Mesars. MeKerrell, Dalziell, Campbell and Morris, we learn from a consultation 
that Mr. Boileau asked the help of a Telugu teacher in the completion of his Telugu Dictionary, 
Both Dalziell's Dictionary and W. Brown's Grammar#® were refused assistance. Shortly 
afterwards, we read of the handsome donation made by Lieutenant Sinclair of certain Portu- 
guese and Singalese manuscripts to the Library of the Callego. What use these were of 
to the Madras scholars, we do not know. From a despatch of the Court of Directora®” we 
learn that instructions were given respecting the purchase of W, Brown's Gentoo (Telugu) 
Vocatulary; Campbell's Telugu Dictionary: Babington’s Tamil work; Rottler’s Translation 
of the Liturgy ; Morris's Telugu work ; McKerrell's Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their poliey of patronising native authors, the Governor and Council® sanction: 
ed a reward to Thandavaraya Vadhiar and authorised the printing of Amara Koda and three 
other works in Tamil. The College Board was further asked to report on certain of the 





~ Mackenzie Manuscripts“! ; and the Tamil translation (perhaps a condensed account) of The 





Arabian Nights Stories, made by ons Gnana-Mudaly, was helped by Government purchasing 
a certain number of copies? Mr. Charles Philip Brown, the well-known Telugu scholar, now 
began to rise into prominence, He had ilreaty translated the verses of Vamana, a rustic 
epigrammatic poet ;and in 1827 he published at the request of Mr, Clark, a member of the College 
Board, An Analyeis of Teluyn Prosody, adding explanations ofthe Sanskrit system. S.veral 
books tendered by Mr. Brown were purchasod by Government, who recommended to the 
Directors the payment of 1,000 pagodas to him for the original of his treatise on Prosody. 
A few years later Government acquired the copyrights of the Dictionaries of Morris and 
Reove on behalf of the Company. To revise the Tamil Dictionary about to be published by 
the Rev. Dr. Rottler, Government deputed Mr. Harkness, assisted by two Wunshis, and later 
Mr. A. Roberteon.®* The avidity for learning displayed by Major-Goneral Sir John Malcolm, 
whoss sphere of activity lay mainly in the west of India, is well illustrated in a Government 
consultation®* defraying the expenses incurred by Muttuswami Pillai in preparing a copy of 
Beschi's Tamil poem Tembavani, which was presented to Sir John. 

The continued assistance rendered by the College Board to Mr. Rottler and his sucees- 
sor, Mr. Taylor, in the compilation of the former's 'Tamil—English Dictionary® is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala Muduli, a certificated teacher of the College, with the work of 
revision. This work refers nearly all words to their roots or primitives ; the synonyms were 
largely drawn from the Sadur Agaradi; while Beschi’s manuscript Dictionary of the Common 
Dialect and another manuscript dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have 
been made use of to some extent, as well as Fabricius’ Tamil and English Dictionary. In 
1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicited patronage for his Tamil—English Lexicon. In 1853 

io A dictionary Eingliah and Teloogoo, by J.C. Morris, F. B.S. (Madras, 1835)—Introductory Notion :— 
Pub. Cons., 27th Fohruary 1837. 

4? Dated 24th August 1821. 

45 This was William Brown (Cocchi) who died in 1837. “In 1816 he printed m poor vorabnlary ond # 
poorer Grammar. I recollect that ho assured me the language, which ho called Gentoo, possessed no litera- 
tute," p. xii—Lierary Life of C.P. Brown; An English and Telugu Dictionary (nd Edition). 

49 Embodied in Puldic Comnultation, 7th October 1823, 50 Consullation, 3rd Muy 1825, 


£1 Pub. Cons, dated 1ith May 1820, 53 fhid., dated Tth Nov. 1826. 
63 Proceedings of Government in the Public Department, Cons. of 23rd Dec. 1828; and Cons. of 20th 
January 1833, 


BM Pub, Cons, 28th June 1631. 

65 A Dictionary of the Tamil and English Languages, by the Rev, J. P. Rottler, vol. L,part I (Madras, 
1634), vol. I, part IL (Madras, 1930-37); part [11 (Revised by W. Taylor and T. Venkatachala Mudali— 
1890); port IV (Madras, 1541). 

$0 Pages iv and v of Preface to Rottler’s Dictionary, part IV (1841). " 
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the College Board solicited authority for retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor's services for the - 


formation of a Catalogue Raisonnée of the Oriental Manuscripts in the College Library.” 
According to C. P. Brown"*, who hada handin accumulating the Mackenzie MSS. in the Madras 
College Library, the method adopted by Taylor was unsatisfactory, aa he was acquainted with 
colloquial Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the right method and 
phraseology in explaining the works. In 1854 the Rev. M. Winslow, American Missionary in 
Madras, solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of A Comprehensive Tamil and 
Engliah Dichonary af High and Low Tamil®*, This work SU Perse ded all earlier works 
and helped in proving that “in its poetic form, the Tamil is mor polished and exact 
than the Greek, and in both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copious than the Latin."*° 
About the same date Caldwell’s Dravidian Affinities was published, Government rendering 
him also some help™!, Thus before the Company's rule ended, a brighter day had dawned for 
Tamil studies with the appearance of Winslow and Caldwell. 

In Telugu studies, the labours of Mr. J.C. Morris supplemented by his brother, Mr. 
H. Morris, and of Mr, C. P. Brown stand out vory prominently. From a perusal of the 
Index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government in the Public Department 
we are furnished with abundant testimony os to the educative value and popularity of 
Morris’a Telugu Selections, Brown's Dictionary, and Campbell's Telugu Grammar, Brown 
ratea his Grammear.as being the most difficult and intricate of all his works, with the possible 
exception of his Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Mukammadan Chronology. Brown's works in 
Telugu are too numerous and varied for detailed notice here; but one may recall the 
Nistara Ratndkaram (Ocean of Salvation), which he revised from an unknown author, being a 
summary ofthe Christian religion in Telugu metre, Brown himself thus speaks of the state of 
Telugu learning at the time when he commenced his labours “When T began these tasks, 








Telugu literature was dying out; the flame was just glimmering in the socket. The Madras _ 


College, founded in 1813, preserved alittle spark. . . .''*? An outburst of native authorship 
waa the result, which was to be followed in due course by critical studies, As early as 1839, 
one B. Subbarayulu published Carpenter's English Synonyms with Telugu Explanations. 
Strangely enough, Morris’ Telugu Selections was translated into Malayalam by A.J. Arbuthnot, 
who submitted it forsupport by Government*?, Some years before this date appoared Captain 
Whistler's Tranalation into Telugu of the Arabian Nighlz, and almanacs both in Tamil and 
Telugu published by the Collegs Board. Malayalam and Kannada (Canarese) came in also 
for proportionate attention and encouragement by the College Board and by Government, 
It was the Rev. Mr. Whish who was first encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
of a Malayalam Dictionary, A Consultation of 1834%4 supplied to England information 
regarding the works in the vernacular languages prepared by the late Mr, C. M. Whish, In 
1947 Government gave financial assistance to the Rev. J. Reeks' proposed Grammar of the 
Malayalam language’*, Mr, F, W. Ellis first pointed ont the abundance in Malayalam 
of Sanskrit derivatives®® “in a proportion exceeding half, equal perhaps to three-fifths of 
the whole under the two heads common to all dialects of South India, fal-samam, pure 

07 Pub, Cons, 16th Fobrunry 1853. : 

oa P, xviii of The Literary Life of C, P. Brown quoted above. 

‘9 Compiled with the assistance of native scholar; and from M8, materiale of the Roy, J, Knight 
of Jafina (died 1838) asalsted by the Rev. P. Porcival (Madras, 1862). 

00 Jhid., p. vii of Pretaoe, 

ol Pub, Cona., 13th Jany. [BG 

e? P. xxii of The Literary L4fe of 0. P. Brown quoted above, 

8 Proceedings in the Public Dept,, 27th Nov. 1840, 

% Dated th July and anawering a communication from the Koyol Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

06 Proceedings in the Pub, Dept., 15th Joly. 

i Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Rovenw: Torms, efe., (London, 1955), p. su iii (Preface). 
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Sanekrit word, or fat-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit." The Desya (native words) may be 
divided into pure Tamil and derivatives from Tamil. The study of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring of the Madras Civil Service and 
of the Rev. Mr. Pest of the Church Mission Society, and by the good and useful dictionaric 
of Malayalam and English, and English ond Malayalam, compiled by the Rov, Mr. Bailoy of 
the same Mission. In 1842 Government patronage was solicited for the work of Mr. Bailey. ay 
Both Government and the College went only a little way towards meeting tho need for 
printed books for the use of students. 








With regard to Kannada, the want of a good dictionary waa supplied darly enough*4, in 
which the Madras College had a good share. A bettor dictionary, both Kannada and English, 
and English and Kannada, was published in four quarto volumes by Mr, Reeve of the Londo 
Missionary Society in 1832. The copyright of Reeve's work waa acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board in 1851.% Reeve commenced his labours as far 
back as 1817, He emphasized the affinity between Télugu and Canarese, and he made the 
fullest poszible use of the Telugu Dictionary of Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. 
He had to encounter, as he says", the full force of adverse conditions—" the rareness of anclent 
manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivelling and hireling transcribers, the paucity of 
duplicates for collation, and the comparatively small number of men to be found among 
the natives, possessing appropriate philological information, soundness of dudgmeny or 
geal for literary research and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable sus 5, 
annoyance and embarrasament."’ Records of 1849 tell us of the Government's ecchinsmel as 
tion to the Court of Directors that help should be giver to the Rey. Mr, Moegling in publishing 
certain works of his in the Kanarese language’. The same author was later promised aidin 
publishing the Basave Purdva and the Chenna Basava Purdna; but the Court of Directors 
considered that “the aid of Government should be confined to original works or to publica- 
tions calculated to be useful to junior civil servants, and the expense of which was moderate.!? 


Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government, like Ellis" Mirasi Tenure, Robert- 
son’s Glossary in Tamil and English of words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned 
in this connection, as having helped in linguistic studies to some extent. Mr. Richard Qlarke 
of the Madras Civil Service collected a great volume of materials relating to terms used in 
Government records, including Muhammadan law-terms ; and his valuable WSS, were useful 
to Profeasor Wilson inthe compilation of his valuable Glossary, The publications of the 
dena School Book Society, started in 1820, formed o most enlightened development of 

ernacular literature. The abolition of the College of Fort St, George in 1854, and the con- 
icittses of a Board of Examiners instead, closed o most wueeful side af governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the vernaculars is in full 
progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully and cherish the good pioneer work dane by 
missionary enterprise and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also—which 
was promptly and willingly taken advantage of by Indian scholars and students. Further 
material for the elucidation of this interesting subject lies imbedded in the Records of the 
Public Department in the Madras Record Office. 




















CT Public Consultations, 20th Now. 1842. 

08 Grammer and Dictionary of Karnata, by J. MeKerrell, M.C.8. (1820), 

ae Publit Consullations, Ind Jan. and 1th March 1424 ; and 24th June 1891, 

70 Preface, p. fi, and Kittel, 4 Kannada-Bnglie Dictionary, (Mangalore, 180£), (Preface), pp, 
vii and viii, 

71 Public Conrullationa, Set July. | | | 

Ta Proceeding? in the Pub. Dept. of the 16th Nov, 1852 (Dispatch Nos. 19-21), 
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VASODHAVALA PARAMARA AND HIS INSCRIPTION. 
Br BR. #. HALDER, 

VasopHAvVALa was oneof the Paramira rulers of Abu, and was the father of the Paramira 
Dharfvarsha, the mostfamousamong them. Hesecured the throne of Abu after the deposition 
of his uncle Vikramasimha. According to Dvydéraya Xdavya! by Hemachandra, Vikramasimha 
was ruling at Abu, when KumfrapAla, the Solanki ruler of Gujarit, came to Abu and waged war 
against Arnérija, the Chauhin king of Ajmer. The name of Vikramasimha, however, is not 
mentioned in the inscription,! dated Samvat 1287 (ap. 1230) at the temple of Nemin&tha on 
Mount Abu which gives the genealogy of the rulers of Abu ; but as Hemachandra (HemAchar- 
ya) was a great Jain scholar in the reign of Kumérapila, his version cannot be discredited. 
It seems, however, that at the time of battle between Arnérija and Kumérapila, Vikrama- 
simha turned traitor and went over to the side of Arnérija. This disloyalty on the part of 
Vikramasimha led Kumarapfla to place him in confinement and set his nephew Yasodhavala 
on the throne of Abu’ 

Yasidhavala ruled at Abu as a feudatory of Kumirapila and was a brave warrior. He 
is said to have killed Ballila, the lord of Milaya, when he learned that he had become hostile 
to the Chaulukya king Kumirspala of Gujarat*. His rule began im «. 1202 (a,b, 1145) and 
may have lasted up to s. 1220 (a.p. 1163), the date of commencement of his son's rule. 

The date of the accompanying inscription of Yasddhavala is «. 1202 (a-p. 1145) ; that is 
to say, he waa the ruler of Abu in that year. Consequently, the above-mentioned Battle bet- 
ween Arnérija and Kum4rap4la of Gujarat must have been fought in or shortly before that 
year. Some Jain writers, however, have confused this battle with that fought later between 
the same rulers. 

From the Chitorgarh inscription of Kumérap&ia, dated Samvat 1207 (a.p. 1150), we learn 
that Kumarapila, having defeated Anaka, the ruler of Sikambhari, and devastated the 
Sapédalaksha country, went to Chitor to view the beauty of Hist 3 ae b 

The ruler Anake referred to in this passage was clearly ArnérAja, the Chauhin king of 
Ajmer, who is also known as Ani, Anika, Annalladéva, ete. “The Chauhins were called 
Sdkahbhartévara or Sanbharinarééa (kings of Sikambhari or Sambhari) after their capital 
at Sikambhari (Simbhar). ‘The capital of Arnéraja, however, was not Sambhar, but Ajmer, 
to which place the seat of the cepital of the Chauhfins was tranaferred from SAimbhar by 
Ajayarija (Ajayadéra), father of Arnérija, Before Simbhar, the Chauhins had their capital 
at Nagau Ir tat 20: in the Jodhpur State, This is known from an inscription, ‘ 








ai arkat ani euciandicabancahucehe 
Wa Sarat raieagaata Rae || ¥¥ || Ovyédraya Kavya, conto XVI, 
2 Epigraphia Indica, vol, VIII, p. 200. 
. aa: attra’ 4 fresitrearara areraftarerae 
” — Reon es 
umarap rae of Jinamandanopidhyhya, p. 42; alao, Bombay Gaestteer, vol. I, pt. mp. 188-8 
and the Parmiras of Dhiir and Malwa by ©. E. Luard and K. K, Lele, p, 34. rere 
4 £pigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, Pp. 20. 


: Ta pasa | 

" Leslalaarenérarat wa marr || 

Siaas4 raft fat ga aw whearaeaaoae | 

Pesaqeraita (oa) aairat gear gala wear || Spioraphia Indica, vol. I, p. 429, Ul. 11-41%, 
. Prmttnernit aster eat G0 | 


quaz 7qETa: || ¥> || 
Also ase Indian Adikensry, vol, XL, p, 29, 
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dated Samvat 1226 (a.. 1169) found at Bijolyinin the Udaipur State, which states that one 
of the early Chauhin kings, Samanta, ruled at Ahichhatrapura’. Nagaur was also the 
capital® of J&igaladéda, which comprised the whole of the present Bikaner? State and the 
northern part of Marwar (Jodhpur State). So the Chauhins were also called kings of 
Jangaladéja'®, The territory lying in the vicinity of Nagaur was originally known asSapa- 
dalaksha™!, and the Chauhins were called Sapddalakshfya- myipati (kings of Sapidalaksha). 
Gradually, the Chauh4ns of Ajmer under Vigraharija (Visaladeva) [V extended their sway 
over the country outside Rajputana, asfaras Delhi and Hinsi'? in the Punjab." Roughly 
speaking, all the territories that came under the rule of the Chauhins were known as the 
Sapddalaksha country, 
Arnérija and other Chauhdns of Ajmer are shown in the following table'* :— 
Arnéraja—Annalladéva—Anaka—Anika 
(s. 1196—1207). a.p. 1139—1150, 





| 
Ja : raf (i) Vigraharaja IV suanaienes 
| Visaladéva (¢. 1228—1234) 
Prithvibhata (#, 1210—1220) ap. LIG0—LITT 
Prithviraja I ap, 1153—1163 
Pethadadéva | cP i Som 
(#. 1224—1226) Aparagingeya Nagarjuna, | 
A.D, 1167—1169 Amaragaigeya 
Prithvirdja Ill. HarirAja 
(, 1236—1249) (#. 1251) 
AD. ae A.D. 1104. 
Govindaraja 


The defeat of Arnérija mentioned above in the inscription of Chitorgarh was evidently the 
result of a battle fought in or about Samvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), which is quite different from 
the former battle, to which I have referred. 


= 

t "The name Ahichhatra occurs ot several places. Vide Bombay Goselteer, vol. 1, pt, L1, p. 560, n, 11. 

© Jndian Antiquary, vol. XL, p. 28. 

4 ‘The rulers of this stata style themselyos as the * kings of J eftgaladhers.’ Bee also Indion Antiquary, 
vol. XL, p. 28. 

to god aoaftant edt aenaaaTs | 
gear We er AT STE | 
gfreaaronfesrearaterd rere: | 


a 


os. 





ie —SAmoivara's Kirtikawnud!, canto I. 
11 The name SapAdalakshaaleo occurs elsewhere. Vide Indian Artiquary, vol. X, p. 4; Epigraphia 
Indies, vol. XII, p. 30. | 
ia qateal @ sara yaa fahad am: (1 | 
fAfeararrsianirarartarts: (7) || 88 | 
Bijolyan Inscription of the time of the Chauhan king Siméavara, dated # 1226, [JASB,, 1686, pt. Ip, 42.) 
13 Certain parte of the Kishengarh, Jaipur, Bundi, Kotah and Udaipur States were also under the Chauh4ns, 
14 Aceording to Prithuinija- Vijaya and several inscriptions. The dates are mostly taken from imecrip- 
tions set up during their reign. Consequently. they represent the shortest but surest period of their rule. 
Their reign may have lasted longer than the above dates of their inseriptions. | 
18 Jagaddva being a patricide, the throne was solaed from him by hi# younger brother Visaladéve, 


— 
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While the beenpe! contents of the inscription of Cahodhaveli: are dt nO great interest; tis 
date is important, Inasmuch as it definitely enables us to determine the period of the first 
battle between Arpérija and Kumérapéla. 

The atone was found by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gourishankar H. Ojha in the Sirohi State 
in Rajputana and is now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It contains thirteen 
lines of writing : lines 8—L1 are badly defaced. The charncter is Nigari and the languhge is 
Sanskrit, but incorrect. It is dated Monday the 14th day of the bright ea of Maégha, 
Samvat 1202 (a-p. 1145), and records thata certain grant was made at the village Ajahari hy 
the queen Saubhigyadévi of the Chaulukya family (of Gujarat)during the ucompereiin reign of 
Mahimandalesvara Yesodhavala (lL.1—6), The next three lines areimprecatory and threaten 
punishment in the next life to those who may appropriate this grant in future. The last 

two lines mention the name of the Siiradhdra (engraver) as Chadadéyg, and contain two words 
falara and surabAt (il. 12 and 15 respectively), which need explanation. The word surabht 
means a cow and the grants made by kings or rulers inscribed on stones are called * swreha, 
surihi or suri, Which are corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word surabhi. Such inscriptions 

contain on top the figure of a cow with a suckling calf, and sometimes the sun and the moon on 
either side above the cow, which representa the earth. The idea is that as long as the earth, 
the sun andthe moon shallendure, so long will the grants be preserved. In Rajputana, they 
are generally found in fields and temples, and this is first inscription known to me, in which 
the word surabht is written. 

Tho word ialdra ia another form of the word taldraksha'*, which seems to be an official 
title. _Probably it meant in those days what the word Kotwal (@ police officer) means 
at the présent day. The word is used several times in the Chirwa inscription 1, dated Sam- 
vat 1330 (A.D. 1273), of the time of Rawal Samarasimha of Mewks, 

In the Prithvichand Charitra of Manikyasundarasiri, composed in s. 1478, there is a Hist 
of officials, which includes the names falever and talevared. Sometimes in inscriptions we find 
the word talavargin'*. The word falliari is perhaps also akin to this (éaldra), and means a wateh- 
| man of the village, “whose duty it is to watch crops in the daytime and aasixt the far- 
mers to do so at night. His peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries 

field and of each farmer's possession. In Gujarati, the word tala 1" still refers too patwari. 





























Line, Text. 
1, Sy taies Be 1905 ae aragis °° ay at— 
2. 4 -  -Fetieaere™ aff 


3. Udiaratirst igeatdigea— 
4 eroetetarratear SIaeTS 
5. . ary 
6. aes 3 [2] ati fe— 
(F cat @ eget siren _ 
8. area’ ; 
10. - ; - ‘ : 
11. . wank vitrafa 
12. romcaftien rere 
ld. . — Gat arerzer era | ait | 
16 Prof, Monier Williatns gives the meaning of it a0 ‘body -guard.' 
1f Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 21, p. 143. 
6 Np, ind,, vol. IV, pp. 256 and 258, n. Gals vol. VI, p. 106, n. 5. 
1® See Fleet's Gupta Jnecriptions, p. 217, n. 8. 
30 Read = “syle M1 Read “yaT 49 Read = “sit® Read “ay 
2h Koa = “afer: Read “ate 62¢ Read 8 6areafa 
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By BH. A. BALETORE, B.A., LT., MLB.A.8. 
I, Song of the Holeyas. 
The following songs are sung by the Munddla Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
Marriage ceremony -— 


1. The Song in Tulw. 
Text. 
Sanding Sinere. 
Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 
Pani pani barazogu deshampunde. 
= Pani pani barasogu tatiara beda. 
Pani pani barasogu tattara beda. 
Ittiri kérél madim4ls. 
Barabara banjidaye madimaye. 
Sandinogn baruvala chankarimani. 
Sandinana Sincre. 
Tumbudunde ponnu Kalikandelo, 
Kattadande ponnu Nirakandelo, 
Sandainind Sanere. - 
Mundevu gundida, mudaleda sintema. 
Yi yencha battaé, Maga, bile bang4ro ! 








Kandada kaditta Mandejida magurundu, 
Kaipetaro ! 








Poace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment, 
Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

When it rains in drops, sprinkle the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, sprinkle the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnecessary. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella ia unnecessary. — 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorws). 

With fect like those of the Ittiri bird, does the bride come. 

With o pattering noise and a big stomach, does the bridegroom come. 
She comes for a sacred union, the bride, 

She comes slowly, she comes like » puppet doll, = 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorws}. 

She carries a pitcher of toddy on, her waist, 

Sho carries a pitcher of water on her fore-arm. h 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorns), | 

‘In the ponds of the Serew-pine, with grief as terrible a5 a crocedile, 
How did you come, O dear, dear, golden child | 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus), 

On the edge of a fleld, the Madenji fish tumbles, 

ices promise, O Man, nor wish for an evil turn ; 


il 


SS eo 
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(And) Speak not of the child of Yesterday, 0 Son, speak not. 
Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorus). 


2. Text. 


Le le le la le le 1a DaitirimAle (Chorus). 
Daitirimale, tanunchellyabélens ; 

Nerade kandelkondal, Daitirimale ; 
Tarckuduttu kattondala, Daitirimale ; 
Guddegald phovundala, Daitirimale ; 
Aluttald Battondala, Daitirimille ; 

Nirala muttondals, Daitirim4le (Chorus). 
Ulayi onji sétorogu, Daitirimile, 

Tappu maipu pattondula, Daitirimale. 
Pidayi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale, 

Kunti maipu pattondula, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
NiradA kandela patta (da), Daitirimile, 
Ksimone nedyandola, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale (Chorus). 
AluttalA battondala, Daitirimale. 
Karakorayi nedyondala, Daitirimale, 

Ta andala pottayela, Daitirimale ; 

Baidi binnorega ba]asondala, Daitirimale, 









Bele kale tirandola, Daitirimile. 


Le le le le le Is 14 Daitirimisege, 
Tanunchelya bilena, Daitirim&le (Chorus). 
Translation. 

Le le le lo le le 14 O Thou DaitirimMlegé (Chorus). 
(O Thou) Daitirimile, who art a little child ; 
Who hast heard fond nicknames from the morning, O Daitirim&le ; 
Who hast tied thine hair after flapping it, 0 DaitirimAle ; 
Who art ready to go to the hills, O Daitirimale, 
(And) who hast returned a-crying, 0 DaitirimAle ; 
(And) who hast washed with water (thine hands and feet), O Daitirimile (Chorus) 
In of the inner portions of the house, O Daitirimaéle, 
Thou hast handled the wrong green-foliaged broom, 0 Daitirimale, 
In one of the outer portions of the house, O Daitirimale 
Thou hast handled a amall worn-out broom, O Daitirimale (CAorus). 
(O Thou) who artearrying » pot of water, O Daitirimile, 
(Thou) who art going to the well, 0 Daitirimile, 
Thon who art washing (thine) hands and face, O DaitirimAle, 
Who art washing thine hands and face, 0 Daitirimale (Chorus), 
And who art returning a-crying, 0 Daitirimale, 
Thou who art washing the earthen vessels with thine hands, O Daitirimils, 
Who art pouring water in the pot above the fire, 0 DaitirimAle. 


uv 
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ST 
(Thon) who art lighting the fire, O Daitirimile, 
(And) who art preparing the meal, O Daitirimile ; 
Thou who art serving the guests who have come, O Daitirimile, 
And who after serving them, art eating the food, O Daitirimile ; 
And who art, then, going to do the work of thy |and-lord, O Daitirimale, 
After finishing all other work, O Daitirimile. 
Le le le Je Ie le 1A. O Thou Daitirimile, 
Thou who art a fond littl child, O Daitirimfle (Chorus). 
The following song is sung by the Mundila Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony :— 
3. The Song in Twlu, 
Text, 
Le le Je lw le le LA Tumbetiramai! Le le le le Tambetirimé | 
Tumbenavolu kitandini, Tumbetirama, 
Karandenavolu kaligandin4, Tumbetirimé. 
Nana yérs boroduya, Tumbetirama ! 
Néliya mukhari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama ; 
Yeliya mukhiri dikkslaya, Tumbetirams. 
Nana yéra baroduy4, Tumbetirama ! 
Miilya dikkala barodaya, Tumbetirimé, 
Yekkalada Aridakka, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra barodayf, Tumbetirams ! 
Kodads mAnya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduyé, Tumbetiriimié ' 
Panjurli manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirami. 
Yekkalada aridakka, Tumbetirami. 
Nana yéra baroduy4, Tumbetirams ? 
Guliga minys dikkalayi, Tumbetiram4, 
Guliga minya dikkalayd, Tumbetirama. 
Nana yéra baroduyd, Tumbetirama ! 
Bajaldiya dikkalaya, Tumbetirima. 
Nana yéra baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 
Pulyandaya dikkalayé, Tumbetirama 
Nana yéra barouduys, Tumbetirimi 1 
Kachada anne batteney’, Tumbetirimé { 
Telikeda akka battalayé, Tumbetirama. 
Kedumburedakk& battalay’, Tumbetiram4. 
Nana yéra baroduyé, Tumbetirima t 
Kala kadesundado, Tumbetirima. 
Vele phophunduyd, Tumbetirama. 
Béga ballay4, Tumbetirami. 
Le le le lo le le La Tumbetirima! Le le le le, Tumbetiram& ! 
Translation. 
Le le le }e le le 14 Tumbetirim’! Le le le le le Tumbetirimé ! 
Gather the Tumbe flowers, O Tumbetirama. 
Gather the Karande leaves, 0 TumbetiramA, 
Who is yet to come, O Tumbetirima . 
The wife of the great mukhdri ia yet to come, O TumbetirimA ; 
The wife of the small mukAdri is yet to come, Q Tumbetiramsé, 
Who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetiramé ? 
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The wife of the demon-priest is yet to come, 0 Tumbetiramé. 
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Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, O Tumbetirama, 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetiram’ ? 

Tho wife of the priest of the demon Kodadabbu is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirimé. 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirima / 

The wife of the priest of the demon Panjurli is yet to come, O Tumbetirama. 
Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, O Tumbetirams, 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirima ! 

The wife of the priest of the demon Gulig4 is yet to come, O TumbetiramA. 
And who is yet to come, O Tumbetiramé ! 

The wife of B&jaldaye (the Toddy-Server) is yet to come, O Tumbetirama. 
And who is yot to come, O Tumbetirima ? 

The wife of Pulyand4ye is yet to come, O TumbetiramA, 

And who is yet to come, O Tambotirama ! 

Has the indiscreet young brother come, O Tumbetirima | 

The laughing sister is come, 0 Tumbetiriima. 

The delicate sister is come, O Tumbetirima. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirami | 

It is getting late, O Tumbctirimaé. 

Time is fleeing, O TumbetirimA§, 

Come soon, come soon, O Tumbetirama, 

La le le Je le be 14 Tumbetirami! Le le le le Tumbetirimé ! 


The following song is sung by the Mund&la Holeyas of Udipi, when the bridegroom 


= 


is being shaved ;-— 


4, The Song in Tulu, 
ert. 

Le lo le le 1d kinni Madimfye! Le Ie le le 14 kinni MadimAye | 
Tanunchelya bilend, kinni Madimiye ; 
TAnunchelya balen’, kKinni MadimAye ; 
Nettereda puttiyena, kinni Madimaye, 
Nirada baletteni, kinni Madimiiye, 
Bilepobalmanna, kinni Madimiyege; 
Uddala phovundena, kinni Madimiye. 
Buddita kaltondenil, kinni Madimiye. 
Ullsya belega phovundena, kinni MadimAyege. 
Jitipolikena, kinni Madimiyoge. 
Le le le be 14 kinni MadimAyege ! 
Gadda mése battonday’, kinni Madimiyega, 
Ponnu sinte puttunduyaé, kinni Madimiyega. 
Ponno tfivere phovundena, kinni Madimiye ; 
Ponnn malle tivundeni, kinni Madimiye, 
Jitipoliken’, kinni Madimfiyegi. 
Landabanda maltondens, kinni Madimiye, 
Le le lo le 14 kinni Madimiyoge ' 
Jitinitimaltondena, kinni Madimiye. 
Le le le Je 1A kinni Madimiiye | 
Le lo le le 14 kinni Madimiye, 
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Tranalation. 
Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 
Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 
A little beautiful child ia he, the young Bridegroom ! 
Born in blood was he, the young Bridegroom ; 
He grow strong in waters, the young Bridegroom. 
He was a little child, the young Bridegroom ; 
Now he has grown tall, the young Bridegroom. 
He has improved his wit, the young Bridegroom. 
He has gone to his land-lord's work, the young Bridegroom. 
He has got a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 
Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 
He has got beard and whiskers, the young Bridegroom, 


And his heart is set on a woman, the young Brideg 






He's gone to sce his lass, the young Bridegroom ; 

He has chosen a fitting mate, the young Bridegroom, 
Who is o gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom, 

He has bound himself, the young Bridegroom, 

To the welfare of his caste, the young Bridegroom ; 

Le to te le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 

Give the earthen-pot (of toddy) to the young Bridegroom, 
As a gift from his caste, (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 

Le le le le 14 (Oh) the young Bridegroom ! 


EKATHA AND VETTARA. 

In the Trieasfidalikrpurugacarira 6. 2. a4 £, 
Flemacandra raises a question of fiction terminology- 
In conversation between o minister suru ry cwarts 
the minister said, “Tell ua an interesting bath." 
‘The dwarf replied, “ Shall I toll a kad or a vrttaka t" 
Questioned as to the difference between 4 hatha 
and a erriahs, 


‘ | 

entures (carita); a kath is the adventures of 
own cl ( | distinction was actually observed, Does any one 
know of any erifakws or autobiographical caoriiras } 


men of former tines. " | 
Tt hos long been ovident thot Rajasekharn 
definition (quoted by Buhler, Ober daa Lobon dea 





, the dwarf said, ~ A ettiake is one's | 


Jaina Minchea Hemacandra, p. 5) of o cariira, 
af the biography of Tirthankaras, Calkravarting 
and Rishis to the time of Aryarakgita, ag distinguish- 
ed from a proboniAa, the biography of men of later 
times, woe not observed in practice, Carijra is 
used for the biography of any one; ¢y., Rawhimeya 
carina, which ia the biography of « thief , Sdlibhad. 
ranfer, the biography of «a merchant, 

lb ia difficult to say whether or not Homacandm’s 


Heian M. Jonsson. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hrepv Pourry. A constitutional history of India 
in Hindu ‘Timea;. (two volumes in one). By 
K. P. Javaswat, M.A.; Butterworth and Co., 
Calcutta, 1024, 5 
Mr. K. P. Jayaewal of Patna needs no introduction 

to students of Indian history and antiquities. The 

pages of the Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research 

Society, to which he has contributed so many ible 

and suggestive articles, would alone ensure public 

interest in any work from his pen. The present 
volume, which the author describes aa mainly 

& commontary upon his paper, ‘An Introduction 

to Hindu Polity," published in the Modern Revicw 

in 1013, je @ succinct and lucid summary of the 





the Samiti and Sobha of Vedio times and the later 
Republics, Gana and Samyha, to the Monarchy 
and Imperial systems of a more definitely historic 
age. The various constitutional features of Anclunt 
Indian ore arranged and discussed within certain 
chronologies! limits, bad upon the evidence 
cupplied by Vedic, Classical, and Prokrit literature 
the period from the Vedic age to A.p. 600, when 
Hindu constitutional traditions suffered an eelipae, 
lasting roughly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Within these limita the author unfolds 
the origin and characteristics of assorn blies 
of the Vedic Aryans; the Hindu Republics of 1000 
B.C, to 4D, $00; the Jonopada and the Powra 
2 
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axupenbilies of 000 8.0, to A.D. 000; Hinda kingship 
from the earliest age to A.D. 600; tha Council of 
Ministers under Hindu monarchy from 1000 Bc, 
to 4p. 600; the judiciary from 700 2.0. to AD, 


6001 the theory of taxation from 1000 B.C, bo) 


ao, 600; and Hindu imperial systeme from 
1000 2.0. toa. 600, It will be apparent from 
thia list of subjects that the book provides much 
interesting historical information and offers plenty 
of food for reflection. 

Within the limita of o ‘review’ it is impossible 
to doa! in detail with the contenta of this erudite 
work, and I will therefore confine my romarks 
to a brief notice of a few pointe which aroused my 
particular interest. Among these ia the suggestion 
that the Buddhist Samgha, the moat vital feature 
of the Church founded by Gautama, was modelled 
upon and named after the political Samgha, which 

waa synonymous with Gaga, signifying a Republic. 
According to the author, these Hindu republics were 


atminietered by » deliberative body, composed of | 


various classes of the population, and were styled 
ayudhojivin or Metropajivin—two somewhat obscure 
terms, of which Mr, Jnyaswal suggests an explana- 
tion, In the Buddhist age the republican form 
of government was apparently flouriahing; the 
literuture of that period mentions of least seven 
republican sintoe; and between them they must 
have provided plenty of canatitutional material 
to eerve o8 © pattern to the Budilba, when he addrese. 
ed himself to the task of organtting his ecclesia. 


The errengements prevailing In the repablie of the | 
| Joyaewal further asserts that the English translation 


Lichchhavis are rightly treated m some detail, 
ae the Lichehhavi Btate lasted from early days 
until the era of Gupta imperialism, and during 
practically the whole of that period occupied o 
potition of grent boportancs. 

Mr. Jaynswal stoutly opposes the late Dr. Vinoent 
fmith's view that thea republican ganas wero 
of Mongolian origin, and that the Lichchhavis 
thomeslves poseeasod Tibetan affinities; He points 
out-that Smith's view wae based on the custom of 
exposure of the dead, aa supposed to be Mlustrated 
by « pataage in & Chinese legend, and secondly on 
the judickal procedure ef the Lichchhavis, as 
described by Tormour. The Chiness legend is 
admittedly about a thousand years later in date 
than the period to which it purporta to rofor, while 
ihe description which it centains ean be shown, 
on the analogy of passages in the Dharma Siar 
and Sanskrit dramatio works, to be applionbile 
to the ordinary Hindu «emaddna, ond not to refer 
necestarily to Tibetan ot Iranian burial customs, 
Similarly, the supposed evidence of Lichthhavi 
judicial procedure ja atated to be Illusory by the 


| juxta-position of Turnour’s deseription and tha 


account of the stages of Tibetan criminal Procedure 
given by Hat Behadur Sarat Chandra Dea, ir, 


Muhdthéraia to establich hin contention that 
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ale followed by Hindu Guan or republican 
states. He likewise adduces evidence which suggeeta 
the probability of the Lichchhavis themselves 
being pure Hindu Keshatriyas, having no racial 
connection with Tibet. The same conclusion has 
been reached by Mr. Bimala C. Law in his Kahatriga 
Ojans in Buddhist India, It te etated in the preface 
that Dr. Vincent Smith was largely responsible 
for the inception of Mr. Jayarwal's work, and it ia 
matter of regret that he did not live to see ita com- 
In the second part of his work, dealing with Hindu 
Monarchy, the author diasenta quite as strongly 
from another statement in Smith's Farly History 
of Indio to the effect that “the native law of India 
property." Colebrooke'’s essay on Minded, the 
dicta of Hindu lawyers like Nilakanthsa, Midhaya, 
ond Katyiyana, thostatementao! accepted commen. 
tators, the Jdteka, and copper-plate title-deeds 
of the Gupta period, are martialled together to 
prove that the ancient Hinds legal doctrine regarding 
propristorship in land wag the exact reverse of 
what it is stated to be by De. Smith in the above- 
quoted sentence, Mimdmed declares emphatically 
that the king has no property in the soil; and this 
ia in consonance with the opinions of ancient con- 
‘\wtitutional writers, who decided that the king is 
in the position of a servant of the body politic, 
obtaining his wages in the shape of taxes, but 
potsessing no: proprietorship im the land. Mr. 





of the Moba, on which Smith depended to reinforce 
his view, containg « fundamental error, palt belay 
rendered ‘owner’ instead of ‘protector,” and 
the latter portion being wholly misconstrund. 
Whother Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments onn be euccess- 
fully parried, ia » queetion into which 7 cannot here 
In o chapter on ‘Technical Hinds Conatitutions * 
from 1000 #.¢,, the oeuthor touches upon the 
Rashirikas of Wosetern India ond appears to treat 
the Pettanikas or Petenikas of Asola's ingoriplions 
ae a woparato political entity, of which the rulera 
or leaders had contrived to oblain herediiary 
status, Thie view door not tally with that adopted 
by Profesor D. RB, Bhandarkar in hia Carmichael 
Lectures for 1923, Ho states that Pytenikas cannot 
be separited from HBishtrike anil Bhoja, and that 
it ia a qualifying wordor adjective, signifying “ one 
who ia hereditary ruler of a rash{ra or provinces.” 
Mir. Jayaswal suggests that the Rashtrlas obtained 
their name from their political constitution—the 
Rishtrika, which waa purely republican in character, 
the administration being vested in a board of non- 
hereditary elected leaders: while the Pettanikas 
or * hereditary loaders" followed a different form of 
constitution, Pettanika, described. ss srintocratic 
or Olivarchic, Whils I do not feel competent to argue 
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this point, I entertsin considerable doubta about 


accepting Mr, Jayaswal's view in preference to thet | 


of Dr. Bhandarkar. If we can assume that the 
Réshtrikas of the Asokan inscriptions are the 
people ee the Mahiirathis of the Nasik in- 
trative heada of provinces, who contrived to exchange 
their original statue as governors for that of heredi- 
tary chieftaing, seeme on the whole more acceptable 
than that now put forward by Mr. Jayaswel. It 
geome probable that the Mabfrathis were connected 
with, and ocoupied in western India the samo 
position as, the Mahiiemapatis, who were ot one 
time viceroysof the Andhra dynasty end subsequent: 
partion of the Andhra dominions. Tt seeme difficult 
to believe that they or the Mahdrathis ever indulged 
in republican forma of government, though the 
habita and manners of the Marfithds at the close of 
the cighteenth century, as recorded by Tone, lend 
colour to the view that notin! equality and cama- 
raderie wore ones the guiding principles of their 
class. The utistocratic aloofness, which to-day 
g@ividea the upper-class Marathi from his more 
humble kinamen, the Kunbis and allied tribes and 
cavies, was certainly not observable in 1790. On 
the whole, T should like to see Mr, Jayaswal’s view 
subjected to further argument, before finally 
rejecting the opinion recorded on pages 32 and 33 
of Mr. BD. BR. Bhondarkar’s Asoka. 

On the subjech of the coronation of Asoka, 
giso, thero is » conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Fiundarkar and the author of the present work. 
‘fhe former argues that there is no sound reason 
for sstuming an interval of four years between 
Asoka’s eucecesion and coronation. Dr. ¥. -A. 
Bmith accepted the fact of the four years’ inlerval 
in his Barly History of India, and seomed to think 
that it @ignified a dispute about the succession. 
Mr. Jayaswal agrees that Asoka was nob formally 


‘erqowned’ fort four years after hia accession, but | 


escribes the delay to the operation of the Hindu 
constitutional law, which forbade the coronation 
of o king before the complotion of his twenty- 
fourth year. By orthodox and sacred Hindu law 
ft is for this reason, states Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
Purdwas do not cotnt the pre-coronation years of 
Asoka's reign, while they include them in the total 
for the dynasty. This explanation strikes me aa 

Another arresting jon in this work relates 
to tho supposed existence of the worship of Vasudeva 
prior to the date of Pazini. The belief is based 
upon the interpretation of a eitra of Pagini, which 
in short, that the word bhakié can be shown from 
the context to have signified, not davation, 
are many other facts, suggestions and inferences 





work of its value of @ carefully documented re- 
trospect of the growth of Hindu polity. 
5, M. Enwanpe, 
Memos or THe AncHmoLouicaL Scnver oF 
Inpta, No. 26. Two Statues of Pallava Ringe 
temple at Mahabaliporam: by Rao Banance 
Hi. Kmenva Sasta, 8, A., Government of India, 
In this Memoir the Government Epigraphiat 
gives a dofinite decision that the two statues in the 


temple of Adivariha-Perumél are those of Mahin- 


dravarman I, the originator of the rock-cut temples 
of South India, and of hia son Narasitthavarman- 
Sithhavishou I, known to history as “ Vatipilonds " 
and the foe of the Western Chalukya ruler, Vilkra- 
miditya I. On paleographiecal grounds he decides 
also that the Inbel inseriptions on the sculptures 
belong to the reign of Paramedvarararman IT, the 


| grandson of Muabendravarman J, From other 


inscriptions in the cave, when compared with « 
reference in the Tamil Perigopurdaem and with the 
Tandalam inseription (Hp. Ind, VIL p. 25), be 
deduoca the interesting fact that the word Nidaveta 
(chief of the Kidava) and ite alternative forme, 
Kathoke and Kidakka, are «ynonymas of Pallava, 
ail shows that the kings of the collateral line 


of Pallavaa, descended from Bhimavarman (younger 


brother of Sithhavishou I) were called Kadavas and 
ruled over an outlying part of the Pallava dormimions, 
dimuliansousty with the main Pallava dynasty. 
Thia outhying territury seema to havo cores panded 
roughly with the modem districta of Caddapah 
and Kurnool and Mysore State. In Ister times 
they claim to have ruled alao over Kifioht. Ii 
was from a Kidava-Pallava that the Nolam bas 
ef the EKanarese country traced their ongin. Pre- 
sumably the word Kidave is allied with the Dravi- 
dian word signifying “jungle,” “wild "; and it 
would be interesting to know whonoe tha collateral 
line of Pallavas obtained this designation. 
5, M. Epwanors, 


Ter Anan Namen, Marker Literary Series for 
Persia, No. I. Preface by G. K. Nanimrax, Pab- 
lished under the patronage of the Iran Lenguo, 
Bombey, 1925. 

This little book is « truly remarkable production 
and if the subsequent publications of the Iran 
League are to be of the same calibre, that body 
will be of the greatest benefit to the Parsis of India. 
To quote the opening worda in the Preface by 








with ite young and patriotic Moslems is wvekoened, 


| that veteran scholar, Mr. G. K. Nariman : “ Persia 


ad the latter have wttetehed the kindly hand of 
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fraternity to their Zoroastrian compatriota and the 
Parcia of India. The Indian Zoroastriana have 
been separated fram the old country for conturiad, 
but have never ceased casting a longing loving 
glance at the homeland of their origin and religion. 
Intermittently thoy carried on correspondence with 
their co-religionista in Yeu? and Kerman, Persia 
is to-day eubordinating every conaideration to that 
of conzolidation of the Lranian fraternity." 

On these considerations Mr. Pestonji Dosabhoy 
Marker ie planning to create 4 Wterature suitable 
to the requirements of young Iran, and this Literary 
Series is part of hia scheme, of which one consti- 
tuent ice to build up in young Zorosstrians 6 
desire for honest history, In pursuit of such 
history Mr. Nariman enquires into the causes of 
the decadence of tho Zoroastriana, and his enquiry 
brings him to remarkable conclusions. It is 
not doe to the action of the Arba on their conquest 
of Persia, the deemlence in {net dating from the 
days of Afghan ascendancy at a much later date. 
Tt is really duo to the rending of the community 
by “mutual discussions and ruinous jealousies," 
a view, which when put forward by a Parsi and 

isbed in a serious Parsi edneational “ series," 
eannot but be arresting. 

Mr. Nariman backs this up by stating that under 
many local governors alter the Arab conquest 
“free practice of religion was accorded" in quite 
‘ea pomber of trosties. Tho very book under review 
indeed “ contains tao charters reported to have been 
granted by tho founder of Islam and hia preat-son- 
in-law, the pious fourth Khalifa, to the Zoronstriang, 
In which religiow toleranco ia particularly 
emphasised." Mr. Nariman saye there aro many 
others conceived in the same spirit, 


Con anybody tell me where the inscribed Copper- 
Pistes and Etone@ mentioned bulow con be seen tf 


Copper-Plates, 
(1) Copper-Plates fastened together by a ring in 
two parcela of three each, [ound in 1784, while 
digging foundations in Thann Fort. They record 
® grant bythe Silahira Chief Arikeahari; 


(2) About 1830, two Copper-Platea were found | 


while digging a grave in Thonn (whose grave 1) 
and sent by Mr, Baille to the Hon: Mr, Elphin- 
stone. They are dated Ap, 1272 mel 120, and 
record granta by Konkan Vieeroys of the ninth 
Dewgiti Yadav, Ramchandra Deo [1271-1308] 
whom Ala-od-din Khilji defeated, 
Stones, 

(3) Land-Grant Stones were found about 1e05, 
by Mr. Murphy, in Galeette, One inscribed 


The grants published in this hook are not indeed, 
in their present form, of unquestioned authenticity, 
but even if spurious, there are dotena of othera 
which ore genuine, They tnquevtionably bear 
witness to the spirit of tolerance of the sarly Islamia 
conquerors. It was not unti) the Mongols came into 
power that the extermination of Zoroastrinna 
commenced, when the great instr t of oppress 
gion was the jariyea or poll-tax. Bat even this waa 
not oppressive in its inception, because it waa o 
tax in return for exemption from military service, 
and thua in theory protected those subject to 
from the designs of others than the rulora, Tb 
wal the extortionate manner in which it was exacted 
hy the officials who raised it that turned it into 
an instrument of torture and practical annihilation, 

With the dooadence of the Zoroastriana their 
literature largely disappeared, and os to this Mer, 
Nariman makes a romarkable statement: “ the 
destruction of the Zuronstrian literature is doe In 
part to the Turks, more to the Afghane, and 
most to néglect and aacerdotal orrogance which 
made @-monspaly af the relations between God and 
man," Here we are provided with something to 
think over. 

Now, however, saya our author, “a new pariod 
of hope has dawned on united Iran," and in the 
Persis of to-day “the patriotic eon af the soil is 
Trani first and Moslem, Christian, Jew or Zoroastrian 
in the second place.” Mr. Nariman winds up his 
romurks by an examination of the legal aspect. of 
tha Zoroastrians in Islam, about which he has 
equally arresting and interesting things to say, 
One cannot help looking forwaril to further publios- 
tions in this series, 





te 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


atone in the Collector's garden in Thane wae 
brought from Vagholi (one mile went of Soper, 
B.B.& C1. Ry.) This stone wan thre feet 
bight inches long, one foot one inch kroad, and 
seven inches thick, ‘The Inscription contained 
fourteen lines, 


B, F. Grampa, 





“In the Churchyard, Thana, are the tombe of 
John Vaughan, dated 1780; of Chirlos Driffield, 
dated 1784; of Stephen Babington, dated 1822; 


of John Malsey (died 1786); and of Geo Page 
(diel |8th Now, 17M4), i ab 


Rca cei ma lily leh mo know who thease 
persons were 7 what services tho 
in Thana or in India } — 


H. F. Guanpa, 
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473. After the mutiny of the crow of the Beckford Galley (See para, 477 below), the Purser, 
Andrew Somerville, managed to escape and make his way to Mayotta, There he found an 
old friend, the Purser of the Ruby, who was trying to save the Company's treasure which had 
been on board when she waa wrecked. The Ruhy (400 tons, 36 guns, 116 passengers and crew, 
Captain John Barber, Purser Benjamin Preston) was wrecked at Mayotta on the 
Lith September 1699 (Letters to Fort St. George, 1700, pp. 73—77). With the help of some 
- faithful members of the crew, they seized a small pirate sloop, and on the 30th March gailed 
for Patta on the African Coast, where they arrived on the 14th April. Here all his compa- 
nions were, as were all Englishmen who came heraat this time (See para. 400 above), murdered, 
and the Arabs took booty to the amount of 62,000 dollars, besides goods. He was 
spared at the intercession of an Arab merchant named Singaree, but to save his life, was 
forced to submit to circumcision. He did not get free until about April 1701 (India Office, 
0.C. 8585). 

474. In February 1700 seven gail of Arab vessels appeared off Vesava and took it from 
the Portuguese (Bom. Gaz., XXVI. i. 128). In the same year Araba in the Persian Gulf took 
the Friendship, Captain William Morrice, of 100 tons, with a cargo worth £ 8,000. 

475. Onthe 13th and 15th July 1701, John Wheeler Master, and John Cockcroft Super- 
cargo of the English ship Diamond, wrote from Jeddah that their ship with a cargo worth 
more than Re, 1,00,000 had been seized, at the instigation of Tbrahim, brother of Hussain 
Amadan of Surat, on the pretence that the Diamond was the pirate (See para. 463 above) which — 
took Hussain Amadan's ship in 1698 (India Office, 0.0. 8585-6 ; Madras Consultations 24th 
Jan. 1701-2). Thomas Pitt, in a letter dated 27th Nov. 1701 to Sir Thomas Gayer, mentions 
that, according to Gayer, Sir Nicholas Waite af the New Company, had told the Mughal 
Governor of Surat, that all the ships of the Old Company were pirates and had incited Hussain 
Amadan to write to his countrymen to seize the Diamond in reprisal (Letters from Fort St. 
George, 1700-1701, p. 79), 





Anglo-Amerieans, 


476. On the Ist January 1698-9 Amanat Khan, Paujdar of Surat, in consequence of 
the damage done by European pirates, placed guards upon the English, French and Dutch 
Factories (Bruce, IT. 272). In February (See Dutch Records ; Manucei, TI. 488 n.) these 
three nations were foreed to sign bonds to indemnify the native traders against future losses. 
More particularly, the Dutch undertook to protect trade in the Red Sea, the French im the 
Persian Gulf and the English on the southern coast of India (Bruce, ILL. 274). 

477. In June 1698 the Beckford Galley (200 tons, 24 guns, 30 men, John Harris Master) 
sailed from the Thames to purchase slaves in Madagasear. Early in 1699 she arrived at 
Tollear Bay. ‘The crew, having been overworked and badly fed, combining with some 

‘rates ashore under one Ryder, who had once served with the Moors and had been left by a 
pirate at Port Dauphin, mutinied, seized the ship while Harris was ashore, and carried 
hor to Ascension, One account (India Office, 0.0. 6804) saya that they chose Evan Jones 
as their Captain ; another (Owners to Council of Trade and Plantations, Tih May 1700, Cal. 
State Papers, Vol.) says that they chose Ryder. I do not know what became of Harris, but 
the Purser, Andrew Somerville, managed to make his way to Mayotte (See para, 473 
above). | 

478. ‘The crew of the Pelican, deprived of any share in the booty of the Great Mahomet 
(See para. 463 above), had still their fortunes to make. They accordingly aet out from St. Mary's 
alone and took a number of Moor ships, among which was the Dolphin, to which, the Pelican 
being no longer seaworthy, they transferred themselves (Johnson, II. 384).. The Dolphin 
arrived atSt.Mary’s carly in 1099. There they found Samuel Burgess in the Margaret (Johnson, 

4 
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Ll. 383 calls her the Pembroke), owned by Frederick Phillips of New York, which had 
arrived in January ((ulliford's Deposilion). Burgess took up some twenty pase anger , Inchad- 
ing the Captain of the Pelican and Dirk Chivers. Later on he deposed on oath (Ind. Off., 0.0. 
6802) that he believed they had some eight or nine thousand pounds between them and he . 
supposed that they had obtained it by piracy. They paid one hundred dollars a head fall 
which, he says, went to Mr, Phillips) and provided their own provisions. From St. Mary's 
he went in April to St. Augustine's, and whilst there he saw the Peter Brigantine (George 
Riveley Master) taken on the 7th September by an English pirate, Evan Jones, in the Beok- 
ford Galley (200 tons, 20 guns and French built), now renamed the Tollier Galley. Riveley, 
poor man, had been captured a short time before by a French pirate, a Monsieur Devisie (1), 
Captain of a ship of 18 guns and 65 men, ond had been ordered to take his vessel to St. Angus- 
tine’s (Ind. Off., O.C. 6804). Apparently Burgess gave him o passage to the Cape. The 
Margaret arrived at Cape Town on the 18th December and there, to his disgust, Burgess 
found the Loyal Merchant (Captain Matthew Lowth). Though, or perhaps because, the latter 
was flying the King's Jack and Penuant, Burgess did not salute her, but crept under the guns 
of the Dutch Fort. Captain Lowth, who held s commission to take pirates, forced Burgess 
and his white passengers to come on board him and put them in irons. On the 20th the 
Vine (Captain Thomas Warren) also came in with 14 passengers of the same kind, includ. 
ing the notorious Culliford, Captain Warren was 4 relative of Commodore Warren, who 
had sent him in command of the Vine with orders to meet him at Mascarenhas (Bourbon) or 
St. Mary's. Not meeting him al either place, Captain Warren returned to the Cape. Pre- 
sumably the pirates to whom he gave passage wished to surrender tothe Commodore, Lowth 
tried to take them, but the Dutch Governor protested vehemently and even sent men on 
board the Vine to prevent Lowth from seizing her. Lowth thought it wiser not to persist, 
but sailed for Bombay with the prisoners whom he had already got, 21 in number, including 
Chivers, and delivered them on shore on the Sth July, much to the disgust of Sir John Gayer, 
as this parading of English prisoners would only confirm the conviction of the natives that 
all the pirates were English, ond the Mughal Governor of Surat would expect that the English 
would deliver tp to him not only the pirates but all that Lowth had taken in the Margaret 
(Log of Loyal Merchant ; Letters from Bombay, 0th February 1699-1700 and 20th September 1700 ; 
Anderson, pp. 997-8). Lowth had taken on the Margaret gold and negroes worth £6,000 (Bom. 
(az,, XXXVI. i. 120). Leibbrandt (Préeia, p. 17) says that there were 120 slaves on the Afar- 
garel when she arrived at the Cape. Captain Warren took Culliford to St. Helona, whence 
he was sent to England. Later he deposed (23rd Decomber 1700 #. C. A. 1-15) that Culliford 
had on the 8th September 1690 at St, Mary's persuaded 17 other piratos to surrender under 
the Proclamation. This may have been taken a3 @ point in’ his favour, though the date of 
the surrender was later than the limit fixed by the Proelamation, Culliford was tried on the 
Oth May 1701 (the same day as Kidd) for the piratical seizure of the Great Mahomel and pro- 
nounded guilty, but was respited before judgment (Bril. Mus. 615/104/1. 2) and waa pardoned on 
the 16th April 1702 (Cal. Stale Papers, Domestic). Te seema to have been samean scoundrel, 
quite ready to betray his old companions. In a Deposition already referred to and made on 
the 17th June 1702, he anid that Samuel Burgess had written to hit in prison (the Marshal- 
sea) begeing him to say that he did not know him. According to Johnson (IL, 208 B) Burgess 
was taken to England and tried and condemned in London, partly on the evidence of Qulli- 
ford. He was however pardoned (21st August 1702 4.0.4. 1-16) by Qneen Anne on. the 
intercession of the Bishops of London and Canterbury (sic), He came again to Madagasear 
in the Neptune (Captain Miller) and persuaded the pirate Halsey to seize her (See para 508 
below), When Halsey died, he left his money in the charge of Burgess, but the alle won 


powoned by the natives, who, apparently, had » greater fondness for justice than tho reve. 
rend Bishops, 
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479. When the Act of Grace was issued in December 1608 (see para, 464 above) Com- 
modore Warren was ordered to take a squadron of King’s ships out to Madagascar. Acocord- 
ingly ho started from England (Bruce, III. 264), in January 1698-9 with the Anglesea (Captain 
Littleton), Harwich (Commodore Warren), Hastings (Captain White) and Fizard (Captain 
Rainsey), and news of his coming so far preceded his arrival, that when Burgess left St. Mary's, 
the narrow mouthofthe harbour was blocked by the Mocha and Pelican (i.2., the Dolphin under 
Captain Inless) lying broadside on te the entrance and determined to sink rather than surrender 
tu any King's ship. Another pirnte, the German Mary trom New England (100 tons, William 
Mayes Commantler), was present also and the Carlisle (Captain Breholt), as well as a French 
pirate, ? Captain Devisie (Znd, O/f., O. C. 6509). When at last Warren did arrive in Mada- 
gascar he did nothing of importance, and died onthe 12th November 1609, leaving the command 
of the squadron to Captain James Littleton. ‘The latter was probably under instructions to 
use whatever leniency was possible to persuade the pirates to surrender without fighting, and 
there ia certainly no reason to accept Hamilton's statement (L. 17) that he took bribes from 
the pirates fo let them go, for that he meant fighting when it was necessary is shown by the 
fact that Breholt of the Carlisle hoisted the bloody flag and burned his ship in St. Augustine's 
Bay (Hf. 0.4. 1-16, Deposttion of Archibald Dunbar), and Captain Sam uel Inless of the Dolphin 
(Johnaon II. 385) did the same rather than gurrenider, ‘Theae two instances show that the 
pirates did not expect to escape if they fell into his hands, Unfortunately he waa not able to 
pursue them ashore, and so was forced to leave those who would not surrender (See pare. 489 
below) to plot and seize fresh occasions of mischief. He returned to England in 1701, but the 
Harwich had been sent under Captain Cock to deal with the pirates in the Straits of Malacca 
and the China Seasand was wrecked at Amoy, partly by bad seamanship and partly by treach- 
ery (Hamilton II. 267), Twenty marines and sailors of the Harwich were taken to Madras by 
Captain Edward Harrison of tho Gosfright, and, a4 there was a lack of Kuropeans, entertained 
in the Company's service (Afadras Consultations, 20th January 1700-1). [ have not found any 
detailed references to European pirates in the China Seas about this time, but in the Log ot 
the Macclesfield (John Hurle Commander), under date 27th August 1699, it is stated that when 
she anchored off the Island of St. John, about 20 leagues from Macao, the Portuguese were very 
inquisitive as to her character, having lost four ships by English pirates. Two of their officials 
had lost 70,000 dollars in a ship taken in 1697 (Ind. Off. Marine Records). On the 11th Novem- 
ber 1609 the London (George Matthew Commander) reported at the Cape that a certain pirate, 
having lost his ship in China, had with a small vessel taken a Portuguese ship of 50 guna 
coming from Macao, but had been wrecked on the coast of Jaya, where 12 of the pirates had 
heen arrested and sent to Batavia (Leibbrandt, Précis p. 16), It seems likely that the pirate 
referred to must have been John Ireland (See paras. 446 and 486.) On the Ith June 1701 
the Madras Government gave a commission to Captain William Redhead (of the frigate 
Advice, 150 tons, 16 guns and about 69 mon, English) to attack and destroy pirates in the - 
Straits of Malacca and on the Coust of China and, except in the presence of King’s ships, to 
fly the King's Jack and Pennant (Madras Consultation, Lith June 1701). | 

"480. Apponded to a letter, dated H, M.S. Margate, Nevis Road, 18th May 1700, from 
Captain Robert Billingsley (Captaina’ Eettera, Public Record Office) is a deed signed Abraham 
Samucls, Rex, King of Port Dolphin, Madagascar, 31st October 1699, with an octagonal seal 
bearing the Lamb and Cross as in the badge of the Templars. Robert Drury tells (Adventures, 
p: 83) # curious story of a King Samuel at Port Dolphin (Fort Dauphin) as follows ;—Some 
Peench settlers at Port Dolphin on leaving the place, carried off with them the heir of the native 
Prince, an outrage which the natives resented so strongly that they would not allow any 
French ships to come there. Bome years later 4 French Captain, being forced by bad weather 
to enter the harbour, pretended that be had been sent ag an ambassador to seek for a recon- 
ciliation, Whilst the French sailors were one day bathing on the beach, the Queen, who was 
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watching them out of curiosity, thought she recognised in one of them, who was of # darker 
complexion and different appearance to the others, her long lost son. The Captain, delighted 
with this accident, urged the youth to play the part, which he agreed to do with alacrity and 
with so much earnestness and conviction that when, in 1700, the sailors of a French ship 
ventured to make fun of his supposed royalty, he drove them away and ever after showed 
the greatest hostility to the French nation, though he was perfectly willing to trate with other 
Europeans. Drury’s story would be hardly credible without corroboration, but such corro- 
boration actually exists. From a list of the crewof the John and Rebecea (Captain John Hore) 
it appears that the Captain’s Quartermaster was named Abraham Samuells (India Office, 
O. C. 6585), By pirate law he was the natural successor on the death of the Captain. Captain 
Hore died before the 25th August 1698 (Deposition of Samuel Perkins, Home Misc. XOCKVI. 
346). On the 3rd July 1699 the Dutch yacht Tamboer (Captain J, Coin) arrived at Fort 
Dauphin in the course of a cruise to enquire after the Ridderschap, which was reported to have 
been wrecked in Madagascar and plundered by pirates in 1694. Captain Coin found that the 
head of the Europeans at Fort Dauphin was a half breed from Martinique who had come out 
as Quartermaster to Captain Orr (evidently Hore) of the John and Rebecea. Captain Orr 
had died after taking his prize to St. Mary's and had been succeeded by Samuells, who took 
his ship about 22 months before Coin's arrival to Fort Dauphin, where she was wrecked, but 
the King’s daughter, whilst he was bathing, thought she recognised some marks on his body 
which showed him to be a son whom she had borne to a Frenchman and whom the father had 
taken away with him when he left Madagascar. Taking advantage of this fortuitous recog- 
nition and finding himeelf supported by a strong party amongst the natives, he kept some 
twenty of his crew as a bodyguard, set himself up as King and made war on the native King 
Demarung, whom he declared to be only his younger brother. He now however professed 
himeelf tired of the life and begged Captain Coin to afford him means of escape. Coin, on the 
other hand, having been warned that Samuells intended to surprise his ship, as he had done 
the ship Jacob (Captain Francis), which he had caused to be run ashore and whose crew he 
had murdered, made off in the night (Leibbrandt, Rambles, p. 160). On the 8th December 
1706 a Dutch ship arrived at Fort Dauphin and found it in ruins. There were several native 
Kings in the vicinity, the most powerful of whom was one Dimaressive the successor of King 
Samuels (Leibbrandt, Précis,p. 113). Thislooks ssif Samuells waseither dead or had run away. 

481. About this time a French pirate, Captain Merrino, having taken a rich Surat 
ship, carried her to Mascarenhas “a general rendezvous for pirates” and settled there. 
(Letier from Captain George Wealey, 7th November 1703, State Triala, XTV. 1902), 

Malabarese. 

482. On the 26th March 1701 the Bombay Council wrote to the Court :—* The Shivajis 
(Marathas] are in reality friends to nono, but aa pirates and rovers take all vessels they can 
overpower ” (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI.i, 133). 

Arabians, 

483. On the 24th September and 16th October 1701, Governor Pitt wrote from Madras 
to Commodore John Brabourne at Anjengo that in the previous year Muscat Arabs had 
taken four ships from the Bombay Coast, including the Friendship, an English vessel com- 
manded by Captain Morrice, and had made an attempt to intercopt the Mocha fleet (rit. 
Mus., Addl. MSS. 22843), They detained Captain Morrice and his crew as slaves and refused 
to accept any ransom. This wasin reprisal, they said, for the outrages committed by English 
pirate 

484. In January 1704 off Surat, occurred a fight between seven Portuguese and seven 
Arab vessels, in which the latter were defeated, but managed to escape, (Bomb. Gaz, XXVI. 
i, 130). | 
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485. Charles Lockyer (Trade tn India, p. 209), who waa at Muscat on the 12th May 1705, 
says that one Murvil, Master ofa Country ship (from Calcutta to Gombrccn), wastaken off Cape 
Jasques, though he carried an English pasa and they had no reason to think him anenemy'", 
The Governor of Muscat asserted that Murvil was the first to fire ons boat which had been 
sent to enquire whether ahe was really English, as his ship waa flying English colours, The 
Foglish at Bombay made no claim for compensation. Lockyer also says (p. 207) that the 
Muscat colours were red (See para. 470 above), displayed in streamers and pennants at every 
yardarm, masthead and other remarkable parts of the ship. They were at open war with the 
Danes and the Portuguese and did not scruple to make prize of emall English vessels. Hitherto 
they had not touched the Dutch. In the port were 14 men-of-war,one carrying 70 guns, and 
the smallest 20. 
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Anglo-Americans, 


486, On the 17th July 1700 the Council of Fort St. David wrote to Madras :—" We 
send your Honours upon this ship John Ireland and Thomas Williamson, the two so notorious 
pirates, who were brought us in the Danes ship from Acheen in irons in December last, though 
we do not know who consigned them to us.” [reland is mentioned in Kidd’s Instruotions, 
(See para, 446 above) but I do not know anything more about him. 


487. On the 2lst October 1700 the English and Dutch Presidents at Surat were forced 
to give bonds to the Mughal Government, promising that if any country ships were taken 
by European pirates, they would capture the latter and make good the losaea which they 
had inflicted, the Dutch for ships between Surat and Mocha and Jeddah, the English 
for ships between Surat and the Malabar and Coromandel conste (Ind. Off., O. C. 
BH20). 


488. In January 1701, under orders from the Mughul, the Governor of Surat arrested Sir 
John Gayer and the members of the English Council and did not release them for a month. 
They remained in a modified confinement unti! Jan, 1703 (Bomb. Gaz. 1,100; X XVI. i, 
122, 124; Madras Consultations 8th May 1701). In the Madras Consultations of the 6th March 
1701-2 it is stated that before the order for relense was granted by the Mughal, the English 
paid 2,82,000 rupees ns compensation for alleged piratical attacks, at the same time, the 
Datch were mulcted to the extent of 4,56,000 rupees. 





489. Early in the same year the Discovery (Captain John Evans) being at anchor in 
St, Augustine’s Bay,the Chief Mate having been sent ashore, was seized by the pirates living 
there, They threatened to hang him unless halfthe ship's cargo was paid as a ransom. Cap- 
tain Evans refused and sailed away. Coming back soon after, the mate and his boat's crew 
were brought on board by the natives in a canoe. The natives said that there were more than 
500 European pirates in Madagascar and that Captain Littleton had taken away a number of 
them who had surrendered under the Act of Grace (Jnd. Off., 0. C. 8590 ; See para. 479 above}. 
490. In April 170) the Speaker, an English slaver, 4 or 500 tons, Captain Thomas Eastlake 
(See Depos. of John, Onely 20th August 1702. H.C. A. 1-16) was seized at Massalegie in Mada- 
macar by pirates who came aboard on a boat which the Speaker had sent ashore. They gave 
the following certificate (Ind, Off., 0. O., 8567) to the Captain :— 
*“ These are to certify all Governors, Captains or whom else it may concern that the ship 
Speaker was taken by us whose names are under written, and considering their misfortune 
have given them, that is to say the said ship's company, a vessel to transport them to what 








ipo ‘This ship was the Grucediew, o rich ship, Tho Captain wns James Murvell (Miles, p, 233), 
Hamilton (1, 03) euggests that ita capturo was duo to pusillanimity. 
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place they shall think fit. Given under our hands the 18th day of April 1200 in the River 
Masealegiv, Madagascar. 
Cleorge Booth. 
John Appowen. 

The mark of + Cornelius George.” | 
The vessel given them was a small French ship, Poor Eastlake, to whose foolish self. 
confidence the loss of his vessel was due, died on his way to India. The pirates put 150 mon 
on board the Speaker, a fact which shows how large must have been the piratical community 
in the Island (Letters from Madras, Thomas Pitt to Sir Thomas Gayer, 23rd August 1701). 

491. Johnson (11. 259-67) gives an account of one Captain Cornelina, an Irishman, formerly 
Quurtermaster tothe American pirate Lewis of the Morning Star. When leaving the west coast 
of Africa, off the Cepe he met Commodore Littleton (in the Lizard) and two other men-af-war. 
This must have been in 1701, the year of Littleton’s return to England, Cornelius went to 
the Persian Gulf, where he fought two Portuguese, one of 70 the other of 25 guns, but did little 
damage totrade. Returning to Madagascar, he died there and was buried with much ceremony. 

492. Bruce (II, 357) says that it was in 1701 that the Company's ships received Com- 
missions to take pirates. I presume he means that it now became customary for all the 
Company's ships, as earlier instances have been mentioned already. 

Anglo-American Causes of Piracy In the East. 

493. In 1701 there was publshed « pamphlet entitled Piracy Destroyed, which gives 
the following account of the origin of European piracy in the Eastern Seas :—" They began 
this barbarous trade shortly after the late private war the East India Company had with the 
Moors [1686-16090, concluded by the Farman granted to the Company, 4th April 1690), for the 
news of the rich booties their ships seized stirred wp the old Buccancering gang (who found 
that it was more difficult now to rob the Spaniards than formerly, and that the trade in the 
West Indies waa better protected) to direct their course to the East. And their success 
answering their expectation, their numbers daily increased by the news of the rich booties they 
had taken and reposed at Madagascar; and during the late war this was so successful, and 
undisturbed pirating rung so in the eara of those that with smoll sueceas were arn 
against the French that whole companies ie. crews] both from England and our Americs 
edlonics flocked thither. Those who went from England either had a commission 
suppress the encmies of the nation or went in merchant ships and, mutinying pera, thele 
officers, ran away with the ship, or else auch who touched at Madagascar for refreshment or 
traffic, whose ships have been either sold, taken or cast away, and then being destitute of on 
immediate opportunity of getting home, turned pirates. They who went from our American 
colonies were either old Buccaneers or privateers who had commissions from the Governors, 
or such as went to trade with the pirates at Madagascar, who, being debauched with 
their bad company, joined them." 

494. Besides the reasons already mentioned for sailors turning pirates, the author of this 
pamphlet gives :—(1) Resentment at being torn from their families by the press. gong ond the 
cruel treatment which they received when so carried off, a4 well os the sufferings endured by 
their families owing to the irregularity of their payment. (2) Insufficient and bad food on 
board ship in both the neval and mercantile marines. (2) Cruel treatment on board. On 
private ships at this time, the Captains had absolutely despotic power, which was sometimes 
grossly abused. John Pike in his account of the voyage (1704) of the Rochester Interloper 
(Sloane MS. 24931, f. 229) mentions a very crue! beating given to James Fowler, an ieidtieni 
for drunkenness by Captain Francis Stanes. Pike saya that in the King's ships the severest 

punishment for such « sliyht offence was 15 blows and that on East India (ic. Company's) 
ahips offenders were formally tried and all punishments inflicted were entered in the Consal- 
tations (ic. the Log) and signed by the principal officers. A curious, but not uncom 
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practice was to fix the number of the lashes not by the nature of the crime but by the number of 
menon board, ¢.g. “ I gave him 78 blows [for insubordination and abusive language to officers] 
being the number of people on board with an inch rope. He deserved a great deal more but 
being the first man [ had whipt the voyage and hoping ‘twould be a warning I favoured him" 
(Log of the Queen, John Martin Commander, 9th Auguet, 1718). (4) The small share of the sea- 
men in prize money. The proportions were first fixed by law under Queen Anne in June 1702 
and then, in the Navy, only three-eighths of the prize-money went to the petty officers and 
ordinary seamen,'"! whereas on a pirate ship the Captain himself had only a double share as 
against the single share of the ordinary pirate. (5) The insensibility of the ordinary seamen 
to the sufferings of men belonging to races which they despised. “ Some of the old hardened 
pirates said they looked on it as little or no sin to take what they could from such heathen as 
the Moors and Indians were ” (See para, 184 abope.) (6) The high pay offered in the Colonies 
to, and the competition for, the services of deserters from the English ships (rendered necessary 
by the laws prescribing the proportion of Englishmen required in the crews af ships to entitle 
them to full privilege of trade between English ports). This rendered the seamen “ at last so 
ungovernable that nothing will serve them but going where they shall all he equal ot master 
by tarns.'0? (7) The want of hospitals for the sick and pensiona for the disabled and aged. 

495. With so many reasons why they should become pirates, the general fidelity of 
English suilors to their employers would appear to have been absolutely quixotic if, besides 

heir fear of the law and love of home and family, there had not been some countervailing 
“material advantages in fidelity, Robert Park (The art of seit-fighting, 1706, p. 127) saya that the 
material reason why they fought so valiantly against privateers and pirates was that, if they 
defended themselves successfully, they were certain of their wages, which amounted to about 
£30 in au twelve month voyage and also of their venture, which amounted to about £15 and, 
though they were not entitled to any pension, they almost always received a gratuity from 
their employers on such oecasions. But, ifthe ship was taken, they invariably lost their 
clothes as well aa any money in their possession. They therefore knew exactly what they 
were fighting for. On the other hand, the privateer or pirate very seldom knew what booty 
to expect ina ship he was about to attack, and the double share of booty which was given 
to the wounded was so uncertain a quantity as to be littic inducement to fight any ship which 
made a show of spirited resistance ; hence the apparent cowardice and readiness to break 
off an engagement exhibited by these gentry on asveral occasions. Further, saya Park, the 
chances of making good the defence when the system of fighting at close quarters was in 
yorue were very great. Ships, as then built, wore really fortresses, and when the crews, 
in presence of superior niimbers, retired to their close quarters (f«. the strongly 
barricaded forecastle and Great Cabin), they could be overcome only by heavy gunfire or 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting. Thus, says Park, a ship worth £8,000 and carrying & 
men, could easily be defended against a privateer or pirate of 40 guns and 200 men. 

Anglo-Americans, 

496. Jolinson (I, 124) saya that Booth was assisted in the capture of the Speaker 
(See para, 400 above) by Captain Thomas White of Plymouth. When White was Captain 
of the merchantman Marygold, he was taken by French pirates, but managed to get 
ashore at St, Augustine's. There he was forced to go on board a pirate ship commanded by 
William Read. Rend dying was auceceded by Captain James, who returned to Madagascar, 











tel When « prico was takan by a single stip of war the booty was divided an follows —Admiralty 
one-sighth, Captainstheee-oighthe, Officers one-sighth, Petty Olficers- and Crew three-cightha. 

103 “ T once knew a Buceansoring Pirate vedas, whose crow were upwards of 70 men. who in one voyage 
had so often changed, set up mod pulled dewn their Captoing and other officers, that above aeven 
and forty of the ahip's Company had, at several times, been in office of one kind or another, and, among 
the rest, they had in partioular had thirteen captains” (Defoe, Account of John Gurd, 1726, p. ili). 
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Here his crew attached themselves to Booth, who had treacherously taken a French élayer 
commanded by a Captain Fourgette. Booth presently sailed to Zanzihar, where he was 
treacherously killed by the Governor's guard during a visit (Johnson, I. 129). It is said 
that he was “a Bristol man, a notable, stout, stirring man, who pretended to be a near 
relation of Sir William Booth, formerly one of the Admirala” (Ind. Off., 0.0. 7621). 

497. Booth was succeeded by John Bowen, a Bermudian, a man of respectable parentage 
and onee captain of amerchantman. Having been takenby « French pirate he was forced 
to join them as Navigator (Johnson II. 271). Bowen went from Mozambique tothe Indian 
coast and, off St. John’s, took a Surat ship and, later, on the Malabar coast he took the 
Borneo (Bengal to Surat, Captain John Conaway) on the 28th Qotober 1701. Captain 
Conaway says (Jnd. O/f., O.C. 8592) that the Speaker was a ship of 500 tons, mounting 40 
guns and 2 patereroes (Sp. pedrero), and carrying 200 men, Dutch, French and English. 
Edward Martin says that Bowen's men were “ all young and brisk" and that healso carried 
30 or 40 lnscars (Jnd. Off,, 0.0, 8594). The Master of the Speaker was Samuel Rower, and 
John North was the Captains Quartermaster. Bowen sold the Borneo, ship and cargo, for 
Ra. 40,000 in three shares, one to a native merchant of Callequilon, ona toa native merchant 
of Porea (Purakkadu) and one to Malpa (Malappan)the Dutch broker (or Faotor) of Calicut, 
He set Captain Conaway and some of his crew adrift in a boat on the 18th November, and 
they were three nights and two days before they got to @ochin. The mabe, Charles Delafosse, 
the boatswain and two other men he foreed to join him (State Prials, XIV. 1302+ Johnson, I. 
49). On the 11th November under English colours Bowen tried to surprise the Nathaniel 
(Captain Charles Hill), in which attempt he failed, though he carried off a boat's orew of her 
people whom he had inveigled aboard. Bowen's people told their prisoners that they had 
aworn to go on spoiling the Company's trade until they could get a pardon, the last (that of 
December 1698) being a sham, for ‘ body, goods and all misdemeanours, murdera &e, for 
which they have been guilty of in England or elsewhere.” Edward Martin, one of the men 
trepanned from the Nathaniel, deposed that whilst he was on hoard they traded very freely 
with the Dutch ships with which they met, the Dutch pretending that they did not know 
them to be pirates. With one of these ships they traded to the value of £500 (Ind. Off, 
O.()., 8504). 

498. On the lGth February 1702 Father do Tachard wrote from Pondicherry that the 





French ship Princesse, touching at Johanna in August 1701, had found on the Isle of Comoro 


(or Angasie) two Englishmen who had been there for two years. They said that they had 
been wrecked at Mayotte, one in an English Company's ship (! the Ruby) three years before, 
the other had been in on English “ flibustier" from Boston. All but three men out of 
the two crews had been murdered and one had since died, The Princesse arrived at Surat in 
September and found that English pirates had just carried off two large vessels, and that, as 
the native merchants held English, French and Dutch all responsible, matters were very un- 
comfortable. They left Surat on the 20th October 1701. Soon after, off Tevenepatam, 10 
leagues from Calicut, they met the Pontchartrain (Captain du Bosc) who had been chased by 
an English pirate of forty guna off Cape Comorin, but had frightened her off by her evident 
determination to defend herself vigorously. The good father himself, after-having left the 
Princesse, narrowly escaped capture by an English pirate sloop near Cochin (Lettres difiantes 
et Curieuses, I], 318, 320). 

499. On the 27th August 1702 one John Davis, formerly surgeon of the Madras frigate 
and later Surgeon at York Fort (Bencoolen), having been dismissed for misconduct, made wp a 
amall party and carried off the sloop Expedition (Sumatra Factory Records, vol. 5), He sold 
part of her cargo of pepper st Achin and carried her to Madras, Apparently he was not 
punished (Dr. G. Crawford, Indian Medical Service, I. 35). 
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MEREDYTH EDWARDES, @.8.L, 0.V.0. 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 


Wrrn the greatest regret I have to scence te. aease se: 8. M. Edwardes, 

A At Editor of this Journal, on New Year's Day. He had been seriously ill for 

about a fortnight, but rallied and was expected to recover aly shortly before he 
suddenly died. Mr. Edwardes was not only a great standby tothe Indian Anti- 
quary—always working hard and most efficiently—but was a remarkable man in many 
ways. He was ason of the Reverend Stephen Edwardes, a Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and was sent to Eton and thence to Christchurch, Oxford, whenee he passed 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1894, proceeding in due course to 
the Bombay Presidency. There he did much notable work, producing invaluable 
papers and books on the town and island of Bombay—reviving the public knowledge 
of both to a greater degree than any other contemporary writer.. In 190] he compiled 
the Bombay Census volume, and in 1906 and 1910 threa volumes of the Bombay 
Gazetteer additional to the thirty-four put together under the splendid editorship of 
another friend now gone by—Sir James Campbell. ‘These labours made him 
oy aoquainted with the Western Presidency and ita capital, and to them he 
i two fine books, the Rise of Bombay and the Byways of Bombay, becoming thus 
the greatest authority of his time on that famous city. Meanwhile, in 1904 the 
Government appointed him a special collector under the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Act. 

Edwardes showed himself at a very early period of his life to be a man of 
courage and decision, and his literary and official work gave him an intimate know- 
ledge of the western capital of India : so when Lord Sydenham chose him in 1910 
to be Commissioner of the Police thereof, his choice was more than justified, Very 
8000 soon afterwards the King and Queen visited Bombay on their way to the Delhi 
Coronation Darbar and on Edwardes fell the difficult duty of making the necessary 
Police arrangements during their stay in that Presidency town. So well was this 
performed that he was created a C.V.O,, an honour which was followed by a well- 
deserved C.8.1. in 1915. 


His work ss Commissioner of Police was so highly appreciated—he effected 
several reforms—that a marble bust of him was set: up in the central police office to 

nemorate it, Later on he wrote an account of the Bombay Police as an instl- 
balddi: ws volusae teh wen reviewed tc Gite Journal tn March: 1035. In April 1916 
he was selected by Lard Willingdon for the Municipal Commissionership of the city 
he knew so well. So far thon his twenty years’ career in India aa a civil servant had 
been unusually brilliant, but after two years in this last office he was compelled to 
resign the service before his time by ill-health of » kind that would have daunted 
most men. 
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Edwardes was, however, a man of exceptionable courage, and faced the situa- 
tion with quiet unassuming determination, for he had « wife and family to support 
on only a proportionate pension. As soon as he was able he sought work and 
became secretary to the Indo-British Aszociation, under Lord Sydenham, to oppose 
the reforms advocated by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. This office brought 
on him many attacks from those who favoured the reforms—all the more virulent 
because of the offices he had held while in India, But Edwardes continued his work 
nevertheless as long as Mr. Montagu remained Secretary of Statefor India. Mean- 
while in 1921 he was chosen to represent India at the Geneva Conference on Traffic 
in Women and Children, 

In all thie Edwardes acted aa a public official, but he was besides a born 
researcher, becoming President of the Anthropological Society of Bombay and a 
constant contributer to its Journal. For the Clarendon Press (Oxford) he reviewed 
Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, and more recently Dr. Vincent Smith's Narly 
History of India, a work in which is much more of Edwardes’s own research than 
appears in the wording of the text thereaf. He also produced quite lately a study 
of the Mogul period in Babur, Diarist and Despot, out of the wonderful self-revealing 
diaries of the founder of the Mogul Imperial Dynasty. This was a result of the 
researches he was carrying on with Professor Garrett of the Government College, 
Lahore, into the records of the Mogul Emperors. He further brought out memoirs 
of prominent personages of the Bombay Presidency—Sir Dinahaw Petit, the first 
Baronet, Sir Ramchhodlal Chhodlal of Ahmadabad, and Khurshedji Rustamji 
Cama, the Parsi savant. 

In 1923 he joined me as Joint Editor of the Jndian Antiquary, and did oa wonder- 
ful amount of work for it, especially so when his trying ill-health is considered. 
In the few years of his connection with this Journal he wrote reviews of books and 
articles, besides taking an active share in its general conduct, And to crown the 
labours of an ever active life he became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
succession to Miss Ella Sykes about six montha ago. I have in consequence known 
him well, and I found him alwaya learned, alwoys willing to work and always un- 
assuming—a fine specimen of an Englishman facing exceptional difficulties of health 
with a calm unflinching courage. 
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A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION, 
; Er Ca. MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.F., MLR.AS, 

Provenance —This inscription stone waa noticed by me in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, in 1921, Ino sooner saw it than I began to trace its provenance. 
Not being satisfied with the statement, which seemed impossible to me on the very face of 
it, that it was picked up by Colonel Jacob! from the vicinity of the Tombs or Chattria of 
the former Raos of Catch, not far from the Resident's office, I wrote to Mr. N. M. Bilimoria, 
the retired Superintendent of the Cutch Bhoj Residency Office to let me know definitely how 
the stone along with others came to Bhuj. He replied in o letter, dated 11th December 1923, 
that they were brought from Aden by Colonel H. F. Jacob of the Indian Army, who waa 
for a long time at Aden and was for some time Political Agent for Catch, and that under the 
Colonel’s instructiona the stone inscriptions Were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum in 1911. 
further inquiry Mr, Bilimoria confirmed hia statement given above. So Mr. (now Dr.) 
Bhandarkar's suspicions were rightly founded * and the provenance of this inscription stone 
has been determined to be Aden or a place near it in South Arabia. 

The Inscription —1. The language of the Inscription is what may be called Himyaritic, 
though Sabaean and South Arabic are also names given to it. 

This stone measures on the face of it 94° by 9” with a thickness of 1}°. The left-hand 
bottom corner has been broken off ; otherwise the epigraph ts quite complete and clear. 

2. I read it from left to right and find the inscription as below :— 

lie, It KY ot | CS 





aoa a ee 


Both the lines are quite legible. Some doubt however is attached to the two strokes I I 


in the first line and the form @) im the second and perhaps also to nl I shall take 
them individually. 

(a2) IL The shape of these two strokes is almost always weed as a mark of separation 
between two words, to mark the beginning of the latter and end of the former between which 
the mark interposes. Tho place these two strokes occupy here, i.¢.,in the beginning of the 
epigraph, seems to be quite extraordinary. We do not know a letter corresponding to them. 
If we suppose that theirtops were joined the letter will be py=z in Hebrow= 5 and the 
first line could be read then as Bombay, which is as strange as it is unsatisfactory. Again 
there ia no ground for joining the two letters, for the engraver seems to know his art quite 
well, ‘Then what is the solution? I propose to take each atroke by itself which stands for 
one. We know that the Himyarites wrote one, two and three in the form of I, IT and ITI like 
the Romans and the Assyrians. So | believe that these strokes stand for [l= 2< Hebrew 9. 

(6) @ This form of letter is also unknown. We know that O = ¢ = ‘a sometime 
=);=w=y)and that. x stands for = © =t. Then what does it stand for! 
I suggest that it is a combination of two letters X placed inside O. The question arises 
why % was not separately placed! Myanswor isthat ~ In Muhammadan Numismatics and 
epigraphy, especially where artistic arrangement is to be observed, clerical accuracy ia often 
acrifieed for the sake of symmetry and ornamentation’. What is true of Muhammadan 
Epigraphy is also true of Himyaritio. In the first line two strokes stand for T and Land make 
two, Here there are two lettera, one being inside the other, Tho skill of calligraphy is to 
be een here, If x had been written in the end of the first line there would have been no 
| gdrchaologioal Survey Heport, Western Circle, 1916, p. 3. 3 Jbid., 1917, p. 00. 

8 JASB., vol. XVIL, p. 37, of the Num. Supplement. = \ 





| 
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symmetry. If written in the beginning of the second line the mark of demarcation ought to 
have been placed between x and O and here too symmetry would have been lost, By 
lacing x inside O the symmetry has been kept with the IT of first line and the sign af 
separation has been done away with. So tome itseems &) standsfor x iO or x/@, both 
O and © standing for) =3 — W- as “axe 5 alae 

As an example of symmetry gee aix lines each consisting of eight letters in the second 
half of lines 5-10, p. 200, Corpus Inscription Semiticarum, Tomus II, Fasctoulus Tertius, and 
also p. 97, I.A., vol. XIV (1885). Other inseriptions also show that in these Himyaritic 
inseriptiona some sort of symmetry is often kept, ¢.g., if there are eleven letters in one line other 
lines also contain as far'aa possible the same number wide p. 222 of Corpus quoted above, 


(e) = in the second line perhaps also requires an explanation. It is aleph 
(Hebrew 54 ), the only difficulty about it being that its upper waving stroke touches the 
right hand vertical stroke of 1 in the first. line, | 

§. With this explanation I would transcribe the Himyaritic characters in the usual 
way in Hebrew and then into Arabic to which they are more allied. 


Transcription :— 
‘ EE Baie x Lik FAAS: 
Himyaritic, a ~ | 4, 
& p A 7 x Ht) Pp | nm 


Hebrew. 5S aol 
a ) 
| FeYu = iid gaat F 
aire wlhg ble a wid yp oe Lr oor 


Translation :—Howse No. 2 (dedicated to) Wadd Pater. re 

The letter = D=¢ in the first line may be equivalent to w*=2 yy. In Ambic 
to out short the humming mummation or nunnation sound only ons ¢ mim is used and the 
process is called ¢ 40! as in we ='* +, In Himynritic also this is abridged from 45 
Grimme takes (Z=5 4) vide p. 3139 1.C.8., (I1) Pasciculus Quartus, See also p. 43, vol. IV, 
1.A, Even if we take FE to be a partof f€ [| [ ™ and note preposition before 
[| 2 * the sense remains the same for =+: means a resting place for the night and ao 
6 house generally, 

Hence the inscription means; 'The House No. 2 dedicated to God or Father Wadd. The 
wordad waa used by the Araba as on honorific title. It has been used in the Quran (11, 127) 
for Abraham and his two sons and has also a meaning signifying the feeder. It haa been ape- 
cially found accompanying Wadd in the Himyaritic inscriptions (see C.J.8., Ll, pp. 385-87), 

Wadd was a god worshipped by the Araba, who often wore talismans bearing the name 
Wadd. The word itself is derived from wudd which means love. It was opposed to Nakruh, 
the god of hatred, It was“ o certain idol which pertained to the people of Noah and then to 
Kelb—or a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his 
death, was made an image, which, after a long time, became an object of worship "4. Ita 
name is mentioned in the Quran, vide ante, vol. LKX1, 22 and 23. The idol has been described 
by soma to be " the figure of a tall man wearing one loin cloth with another cloth over him, 
e sword hanging round his neck, with a bow and a quiver, in front a lance with a fiag attach. 


4 Lane's Lexicon, 6 Arcul Quran, vol. II (1918), p. 428. 


A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION 
PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA, BOMBAY 
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itt Seay SUN & dots (annel and a sh rowed (he: lotis feat toudhing the. cnees 
ment resomblea the kilt of the Highlander in the form of pleats it displays. 


The inscription over it I read as follows ? nae 1 o/ Se [= 


supplying = before © of the word. The first word thusbecomes 7, © & which 
means 4 ‘form, aN appearance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and 
the like or garb," and the inscription means “the image of Father Wadd." 
SVETAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 
By Miss. HELEN M. JOHNSON, 

THERe has long been need of a Svetambara corollary tothe valuable article by Burg 
on" Digambara Jaina Iconography.'! 

Burgess gives the SvetAmbara variants only as detailed by Hemacandra in the AbiAi- 
dhdnactnldmant, which gives merely the names ofthe Yaksas and Yaksinis, the sdsanudevaltds 
of the Tirthafikaras. These attendant divinities came into existence at the founding of the 
congregation (frtha) by the Tirthafikaras when they attained fevalajidna, In the T'riauuti. 
seldka puruacaritra Hemacandra gives a detailed description of cach fisanadevatd, His 
account differs 60 much from the Digambara account, as reported by Burgess, that the 
images of the one sect would be quite unrecognizable from the description of the other's. 

images Play quite an important part in Jaina iconography, not only on their own 
svoount, but because they help to identify the statues of the Jinas. Hemacandra gives the 
name, colour, vdhana, number of hands with the object in each, and any unusual feature, 
of each sivanadevald. 

The references in the following are all to Hemacandra’s T'riptstigaidhdpurweacari(ra, 
published at Bhavnagar. 

1. Reabha: 1.3. 683. The Yaksa is named Gomukha. He is gold-color, and haa 
an clophant as a vdhana, He has four arms. One right hand is in the varada-position, the 
other holds a rosary. ‘The loft hands hold a citron and # noose, 

The Yaksini is named Apraticakri, though Hemacandra himself calls her Cakresvari 
in the Abhididnacinidmani, 44 ( B. and BR. ed.). She is gold-color, seated on a garuda. 
She has cight arms. One right hand is In verada ; the others hold an arrow, discus and noose. 
The left hands hold o bow, thunderbolt, distus and goad. 

9, Ajita: 2. 3. 842, The Yakea is named Mahfyaksa. He is dark (fydma), has an 
elephant as vdhuna, has four faces and cight arms. Of the right hands, one is in varada ; 
the others hold a hammer, rosary and noose, One left hand is in abtayada-position ; the 
othore hold a citron, goad and spear. 

The Yaksini is named Ajitabali, She is gold-color, seated on an iron seat. One right 
hand is in varada, and the other holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

* Sambhava: 3. 1.385. Tho Yakea is named Trimukhs, He is dark, throe-oyed, haa 
three faces and sixarms. His vdhana isapeacock. Two of his right hands hold an ichneumon 
and mace ; the other is in ebAayrda. His left hands hold a citron, wreath and rosary. 

The Yaksini is Duritiri. She is fair (gauravarnd), with a ram for a vdiana, One right 
hand is in verada, and the second holds arosary. One left hand is in abhayada, and the other 
holds a serpent. | 

4. Abhinanda : 3.2. 157, The Yakea’s name is Yaksosvara (Abhidhana*, 41, Yaksani- 
yoke), He is dark, and has an elephant for a vdhana, His two right hands hold a citron and 

osary. The two left hands hold an ichneumon and goad. 

Tho Yaksini’s name is Kalikd. She is dark, and seated on a lotus, Oneright hand is in 
tarada, and the other holds a noose, The two left hands hold a snake and a goad, 

1 L.A,, XXXII (1003), p. 400 @, 

















5. Samati: 3. 3. 246. The Vaksa is named Tumburu. His color is white, and his 

odhanc isagarwia, One right hand is in varada, and the other holds aspear. The left hands 
i a mace and noose. 

ea Yaksini is Mahakali, She is gold-tolor, and has lotus a8 a wihans. One right 

hand isin varada, and the second holds anoose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

G. Padmaprabhu: 3. 4.180. Kusuma is the name of the Yakga. He is blue, and 
deer is his rdhana, One right hand is in abhayoda, and one holds a fruit. His left hands 

ld an ichneumon and rosary. 
we The Yaksini is named Acyuth (Abhidhina’, 44, Syama)., She is dark, and her vihana is a 
man. One right hand is in varada, the second holds a noose. One left hand holds a bow, 
and the other is in abhayada. ow 

7. Supiréva: 3. 5. 110. His Yakgs is named Mataiiga. His color is blac, and his 
vdhana is an clephant. One right hand holds a bilva (its fruit t), and the other a noose. 

His Yaksint is named Santa. She is gold-color and her vdiana isan elephant. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds arosary, One left hand holds a trident, the other is in abhayada, 

8. Candraprabha: 3. 6.108, Vijaya is the Yaksa’s name. His color is green, and his 
vdhana is a fossa, He has only two arms. In the right hand he holds a discus, and in 
the left a hammer. 

The Yaksini’s name is Bhrkuti. Her color is yellow, and her edhana is a hata (mardla). 
In ber right hands she holdsaswordanda hammer, In her left hands she has a tablet and an axe. 

9. Suvidhi: 3. 7.138. The Yakesa's nome is Ajita. His color is white, and he has o 
tortoise for a diana, His right hands hold a citron and a rosary. His left hands hold an 
ichneumon and a spear. 

Sutaré iathe Yaksini. She is fair, witha bullasavdiana. One right hand isin varada, 
the second has a rosary. ‘The left hands have a water-pot and goad. 

10. Sitala: 3,8. 111. His Yakgaianamed Brahmi. Weis white, iathree-eyed, has four 
faces, and isseated onalotus. He haseightarms, Three right hands holda citron, hammer and 
noose ; the fourth is in abhayada, The left hands hold an ichneumon, made, goad and rosary, 

The Yaksini, ASokA, is bean-colour. Her rdianaisacloud. One right hand is in varads, 
the second has a noose. Her left hands hold a fruit and goad. 

ll. Sreyaisa; 4.1. 784, The Yaksa is Ivara (Abhidhina’, 42, Yakeet), with a bull 
for a vdhana. He is threeeyed, and his color is white. In his two right hands are a citron 
and mace. In his two left hands are an ichneumon and 4 rosary. | 

The Yaksini is Manavi. Sho ia fair, and hase lion as vdhane. One of her right hands is 
in varada, and the other holds a hammer. An axe and a goad are in her left hands, 

12, Vasupijya : 4, 2.286. The Yaksa’s name is Kumira. He is white, witha Aansa- 
tdians. A citron and arrow are held in his right hands ; an ichneumon and bow in his left. 

CandrA, the Yaksini, is dark and her vfhana is a horse, One right hand is in waroda, the 
other has a spear. A flower and o mace are held in her left hands. 

13. Vimala: 4.3.178. The name of his Yakea is Sanmukho. Hoe is white, his vihana 
is a peacock, and he has twelve arms. His six right hands hold a fruit, discus, sword, 1 
and rosary. Five of his left hands hold an ichnewmon, discus, bow, tablet and 
sixth is in abhayada, 

Vidita, the Yakgini, is a yellowish-green color. She is seated on a lotus. Shoe holds an 
arrow and noose in her right hands ; and a bow and a enake in her left. 

14, Ananta; 4.4.200. P&tAla, the Yala, is red. His wdhena is a dolphin (makers), 

He has three faces and six arms. In his right hands he holds a lotus, sword and noose. In the 
left he has an ichneumon, tablet and rosary, 
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Afikuad, the Yaksini, is fair. Hor vdhana is « lotus. A sword and a noose arm held in 


the right hands ; a tablet and goad in the left. 


15, Dharma: 4. 5.197. His Yaksa, Kinnara, has three faces and six arms, His color 
is dark-red, and his rd/ana is a tortoise. Two right hands hold a citron and a club; the 
third isin afhaya, In the left he has an ichneumon, lotus and rosary. - 

His Yaksiniis named Kandarpi. She isfair,and hasafishas a vdhana. She holds a blue 
lotus anda goadin herright hands. In one left hand ahe has a lotus ; the other is in abhayeda, 

16, Sinti: 5.5.373. His Yaksa, Garuda, has the head of « boar, ia color is 
black and his vdhona is on elephant, In his right hands there are a citron and a lotus; in 
hie left an ichneumon and a rosary. 


Nirvani is the name of his Yaksini. Bic i fe dtd eA om Ae In her right 
hands she has o bloe lotus and a book ; # water-jar and a lotus in her left. 


17. Kunthu: 6.1, 116. Gandharva ia black. His rdhono is the Aotsa, One right hand 


is in tarada, the other holds a noose. In hia left hands he has a citron and goad. 

Bala, his Yaksinf, is fair, with a peacock as véiana. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and trident ; in her left she has a weapon (musandAt) and a lotus. 

18. Ara: 6.2.97. His Yaksa is named Yaksendra (Abhidhina’, 43, Yakset). He is 
dark, three-eyed, haa six faces and twelve arms. WHia vd#Aiana is a conch. Five of his right 
hands hold oe citron, arrow, sword, hammer; and noose ; the sixth is in abhlayeda, In hia 


deft hands he has an ichneumon, bow, ehield, trident, goad and rosary, 


Dh&rini, the Yaksinf, isseated ona lotus. She is blue. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and blue lotus; in her left a lotus and rogary. 

19. Malli: 6.6.251. The Yaksa, Eubera, is rainbow-colored. The elephant is his 
wihana. He has four faces and eight arms. One right hand is in varada, two hold an axo 
and &trident, and the fourth isinabhayada. His left hands have o citron, spear, hammer 
and rosary. 

Vairotyé is the name of the Yaksini (Abhidhina’, 45, Dharanapriyi), Her color is 
black, and she is seated on a lotus. One right hand is in vereda, and the other holds 
a lotus. A citron and spear ore in the left hands. 

%). Monisuvrata: 6.7. 104. Varuna, the Yaksa, is white, three-eyed, four-faced, with 
matted hair, His vihana isa bull He has cight arms. In the four right hands he has a 
citron, mace, arrow and spear, In the four lefi there aro an ichneumon, rosary, bow and axe. 

Naradatté, the Yaksini, is fair, seated on a throne. One right hand is in varada, the 
other holds a rosary. She has a citron and o trident in the left hands. 

9], Nami: 7, 11.98. Bhrkuti, the Yaksa, is gold-colored, three-eyed, and four-faced. 
His vdhana isa bull. He hasecight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, spear and hammer ; 
the fourthisin abAayada. The four left hands hold an ichneumon, axe, thunderbolt and rosary. 

Gindhari, the Yaksini, is white, with a Aodsa ns a vdAane, One right hand isin eorada, 
and the other holds a aword. Both of her left hands hold citrons, 

* Nemi: §. 9.383. Gomedha is his Yaoksa, dark, three-faced. He has a man as a 
v@hana. Of his six hands the three right ones hold a citron, axe, and discus; the three left 
ones hold an ichneumion, trident and spear. 

The female divinity (here called a Kusmandi) ie named Ambika. Her color ia golden 
her tdhana is ation. In ber right hands she holds a cluster of mangoes and a noose ; in her 
left hands she has o child and a goad. 

23, Piriva: 9.3, 802, The Yaka, Pirsvayaksa, is dark. Ho has the head of an 
elephant, and has a serpent’s hood for an umbrella, A tortoise is his tdhana, Ho has o 
citron and serpent in his right hands; an ichneumon and serpent in his left ones, 





The Yaksini, Padmavati, is gold-color. Her vdhana is a %urkuja-serpent. She has a 
lotus and a noose in her right hands ; and a fruit and a goad in her left. ra | 

24. Mahavira: 10. 5. 11. Matafiga is the name of his Yakga. Ho is black, and has 
an elephant asa vdhana, He has only two arms. In his right hand he has a citron ; and 
in his left; an ichneumon. 

Siddhiyika, the Yaksini, is green. Her vihanaisalion. Her right hands hold o citron 
and lute. One left hand holds a book ; the other is in abhayada, © | 

From these descriptions it is evident that the Svetambara tradition in regard to the 
Sasanadevatas differs from the Digambara not only in the details of name, cognizance and 
objects held, but that there is a great divergence in the attitude of the figures. The Svetam- 
baras allow much more variety and the conception of the proper attitude hasnot becom 60 
stereotyped. In Burgess’s plates all the figures but one have the front right hand in that 
position so universal in Indian art—with the palm exposed and the fingers pointing upwards. 
This Burgess calls the varada-hasta, But there seems to be some confusion of terminology 
here. This same position of the hands is the one usually called abhaya-hesia.* But this 
cannot be dismissed a3 a mere confusion of terms by Burgess, for whenever varada-hasta 
occurs in Hemacanira’s text, it is always in the case of a right hand, There is no such uni- 
formity a¢ with the Digambaras. The verada-Aasta occurs only in seventeen instances, as 
compared with forty-seven. The abhaya-hasta occurs fifteen times, and may be on either 
side. Apparently then, the Jain use of these two terms is just the opposite of the Buddhist 
and the Hindu ; or, that in the case of the Svetambaras, at least, the very ordinary right hand 
position, usually called abhaya-hasta may also be on the left side. 

On another point Hemacandra shows an interesting variation. He uses the words 
vdhana, rathe and ydne indiscriminately and with about equal frequency for the vehicle of the 
divinities. In eight cases, however, he uses dsana, which is open to several interpretations. 
I think the idea of posture can be eliminated here. As a very conspicuous characteristic of 
Hemacandra’s style is the substitution of some unusual word for a very common one, it seems 
possible that dsana might be merely the equivalent of vdhana ; but perhaps the most obvious 
interpretation is that the conventionalized seats or pedestals are meant. In five cases the 
padmisana (ambuja, kamala) occurs, also the bhadidsana, lohdsana and goruddsana. I have 
found - instance of a conventionalized garuidsana, though a hirmdsana and makardsana 
OCCUr. 

These conventionalized seats could, of course, be used as cognizances, as in Burgess, plate 
I, fig. 2, without implying that the image would be mounted on them, but two examples, 
lohdsanastha (No. 2), and bhadrdsadasthita (No. 20), and the uso of padmdriidha (No. 13) 
indicate that Hemacandra thought of these divinities as placed on these pedestals. 

As always, Hemacandra makes use of words hitherto quoted only from lexicons? 
musandhi, 6. 1.119, ‘a kind of weapon’, and burkudoraga, 9. 3. 364,‘a kind of snake’, 
The KusmAndas, 8. 9.385 (No. 22), with the Jains are a division of the Vyantaras, aa are 









3 : of. | Foucher, LAr Greco-bouddhique de Ganithdra, 2, pt. Lp. 398 £; and Gopi nathe, Elements 
of Hindu Tconography, Ip. 14. The definitions here and references to illustrations do mot correspond, but 
throughout the text abhaya-Aaeta ia used for this position, 

§ Gopinatha, Z.H.J,, 1, p, 19 ff, 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA'’S ROCK EDICTS. 
Br M. BH, GOPAL, M.A, 

Im his recent book on Asoka’ Dr. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University supports* Mr. 
Harit Krishna Deb's view, expressed in his Asoka's Dhammalipis, that ot least Rock 
Edicte® I] and XII] must be later than Pillar Edict VII dated in the 27th regnal year, be- 
cause their contents are not mentioned in PE VII, which is a résumé of Asoka’s work; to 
quote Dr. Bhandarkar's words, “ the carrying out of philanthrophic works (RE II) and the 
propagation of Dhamma (RE XIII) are such important things that Asoka would moat cer- 
tainly have made mention of them in PE VII, if he had heard, when it was engraved, that 
they had met with some measure of success in those foreign countries. The omission is signifi 
cant and shows that RE IT and XIII could not have been promulgated prior to PE VII, 
that is, the 27th regnal year.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar goes a step further and remarks that all the RE, including the MRE, 
are in date later than PE VU. We shall, however, discuss this view later on. 

There are also a few other scholars, who hold the same view as Mr. Deb and for the eame 





reasons, But on a closer examination we find that this contention fails to stand criticiem. 


True, the absence of any reference to foreign missions is s0 significant that it requires some 

explanation ; and such an explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that by about the 

27th regnal year, when PE VII was issued, the foreign missions had been abandoned. 
However this may be, Mesars, Deb, Bhandarkar and their school appear to have over. 


- looked a very remarkable short passage in RE II, which is almost reproduced both in 


language and contenta in PE VII. REI says: * 

“Roots and fruits wherever they are not found have been imported and planted. 

PE VII ® says: 

‘On the roads haye I planted the banyan trees. They will offer shade to man and 

beast, I have grown mango orchards. I have caused welle to be dug at every eight 

koses. I have made many waiting-sheds at, different places for the enjoyment of 

man and beast.” 

This shows that PE VII, a3 a mere résumé of Asoka's acts, must be later than RE I. 
For this philanthropic work of Asoka is mentioned nowhere in the PE. 

Moreover the very position of the edicts (RE I] and XIII) goes against Mr. Deb's view. 
At Shah bazgarhi* "the larger portion of the record containing all the inscriptions except the 12th 
is engraved on both the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock,” while at Mansera 
" the first twelve edicts have been found incised on two rocks " and the last two are missing. 
In the Kalsi group the edicts are in order on a single boulder, though “ towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase in size.” The inscription at Girnar con- 
sista of two main divisions separated by a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The firat five edicts are to the left, while the next seven, from 6 to 12, are to the right. “ The 
13th edict is placed below and on its right is the 14th edict." At Dhauli “ the Asoka insorip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
occupy the whole of the middle column and one-half of the right column." 

Thus we find that in all these places RE IT at least is found along with the others on the 
same rock and in a regular order following the first edict and being followed by the third. 


1 Asoka, by D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., published by the Calcutta University in 1025, 








a Ibid, p. 47. 
9 In this article RE stands for Rock Ediots; PE, for Pillar Edicte; MRE, for Minor Rock Edicts, 
4 Bhandarkar’s Aeoka, p. 276. & Ihnd., p. 310. 


6 The quotations are all from Bhandarkar's Asoka, pp. 250-4, 
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If RE II was, ns Mr. Deb says, later than PE VII, then it could not have followed the first 
and been followed by the third edict ; on the other hand it ought to have been on # separate 
rock or at least apart from the rest as a supplement to them. As this is not the case, we 
shall have to suppose, if Mr. Deb's theory is accepted, that, while the Rock Edicts were being 
engraved, Asoka had left between RE I and II] just enough space for the Second Edict, 
and then filled in the edict later on. The absurdity of such supposition is evident on the 
very face of it, 

The same argument applies mutatiy mutandis to RE XIII, J 

Thus the simple fact that RE Il and XI are found along with the other Rock Edicts 
in a certain definite order, shows that they could not have been Inter than the other Rock 
Edicte and that at least the first edict was followed by the second, the second by the third 
and 30 on. 

Dr, Bhandarkar avoids this difficulty by saying that all the Rock Edicta are later than PE 
VII. “ We are, therefore,” he writes, “ compelled to infer that RE II and XIII, in fact the 
whole set of the 14 Rock Edicts, came to be engraved after the Seven Pillar Edicta were 
incised . . ) .) .) Thisshows thatall his RE, whether they are the 14 RE or the MRE, must 
have been engraved when the work of inacribing the seven PEcametoanend.”' The basis for 
this view has been that in PE VII Asoka refers to Dhammualipis as having been ordered to 
be inseribed on stone pillara and slabs, and not on pervalas or rocks, and also that PE VII, 
which sums up Asola’s measures for the promotion of the Dhamma, does not mention the 
works of charity and the missionary efforts found in RE IT and ATT, 

We have discussed before how, though the omission in PE VII of the missionary efforts 
mentioned in RE II and XIII remains to be explained satisfactorily, there has been definite 
mention of worke of charity in PE VII, while the position of RE I and, to a lesser extent, of 
RE XI has shown us that all the Rock Ediets must be nearly of one date, or at least that 
RE LU cannot be later than RE IT and IV. 

We have some specific references in the edicts themselves as to when they were engraved 
or issued. And yet Dr. Bhandarkar remarks ® “It is true that no less than four different 
dates are found mentioned in this series (RE [V, V, VIII and XI11), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dhammalipis, or any component part thereof, was inscribed in any parti- 
cwar year. They are dates of the different events alluded to in the different parte of this 
series and not of the actual engraving,” 

In all there are five dates mentioned in the RE, and of these the one mentioned in RE DI 
has unfortunately escaped Dr. Bhandarkar’sa notice, This date is very important for our 
purpose. Equally unfortunate has been the learned professor's statement that we find no- 
where the particular year of inscribing any part of the Dhammalipis, For there is at least 
one date in RE 1V, which tella us when that edict wae inseribed or written. 

In RE IT Asoka says ®“* When | had been consecrated twelve years this order was issuec 
(hy me) . . . ." Thismeans that, whenover the edict might have been actually engraved, 
the order at least was issued in the 13th regnal year. The edict as such—its form, language 
and contents—apart from its existence on stone, existed in the 18th regnal year. And as 
we do not find any reference anywhere else to when the order was incised, we may safely 
take the words “ this order was issued ' a# denoting the engraving of the edict on the rocks, 

Further in RE I'V we find “ This was caused to be written by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 
the Gods, when he was consecrated twelve years.” Here it is obvious that the edict was 
engraved in the 13th regnal year, as there is definite mention of the date. In spite of this, 
Dr. Bhandarkar says that we do not find any date of the actual engraving, and that all the 

7 Asoka, p. 208, a”, § Asoka, p. 208. = = 


® The extracta from the edicts quoted in Wiese pee ' Skil dealt Line a ent eee et 
at the end of Dr. Bhandarkar's Alans, cee Pew ae rom the English tragalation of the edicts given 
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We Savery poe ae dates of the different events alluded to. The dates of 
events are to be found in RE V, VIII and XIII, but those in RE III and‘IV refer to the edicts 

Again in the Sixth Pillar Edict Asoka says: “Since [ was crowned twelve years, I have 
caused Dhammalipis to be written for the welfare and happiness of the people, so that giving 
up that (conduct), the officers might nurture this and that growth of Dhamma,” This 
reference to the edicts cannot be to the PE because they are definitely known to belong to 
the 26th and 27th regnal years. What other edicts can this refer to but the RE, of which 
the third and the fourth definitely mention that they were isened or written after the twelfth 
year and before the thirteenth regnal year was over? The first four RE at least cannot be 
later than the 13th regnal year. 

One small point must be noted. RE IV says that it was written, and not engraved as 
PE II and VII record. But as PE I, [11 and VI, of which the dates are settled, use the 
word “ written,” we may safely ignore the difference between “written “ and “ engraved.” 

From another side we find that the RE are earlier than PE VII and the PE as a whole. 
These are some institutions and acts of Asoka which are mentioned in PE VII, but which 
are found only in the RE and notinthe other PE, for instance, Dharma Mahamatrns 
whose creation was a very important act of Asoka. In Asoka’s eyes this institution was 60 
important that he devoted the whole of RE V to describing their fonctions, in addition to 
referring to them in other edicts, Likewise we find no mention of almsgiving in PE, but we 
find it mentioned in PE VII and RE V, VIII and XI. There are a few ‘more such instances 
which show that PE VII recapitulates some ideas and institutions to be found exclusively in 
the Rock Edicts, which, therefore, must be prior to PE VIT, 

Thus we are forced to conclude that at least the first four Rock Edicts belong to the 
13th regnal year and the first two may be a little earlier, while the other Rock Edicts are oer- 
tainly not later than the Pillar Edicts, particularly the 7th ; and it is most probable that RE 
V to XIV belong to the 14th regnal year. 

Coming to the Minor Rock Edicts, we find that it is not correct to place them, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar does, after the PE. For in MRE I we find this passage: “‘ The Beloved of the 
Gods saith: ‘It is more than two years and a half that 1 was lay-worshipper but did not 
exert myself strenuously. It is a year, indeed more than a year, that I have lived with the 
Sangha and haveexerted myself, . . .''' This indicates that the Edict was engraved about 
four years after Asoka became a Buddhist, i¢., a little more than a year after he entered the 
Sanghs or became a monk. RE XIII tells us that directly after the conquest of Kalinga, 
which event happened in the 9th regnal year, began Asoka’s zealous protection of the Dhamma. 
That is to say, Asoka became a Buddhist about three years before the Kalinga war, 
i.e., about the 6th regnal year, and entered the Sangha just after the conquest, and issued 
the Minor Rock Edict a little more than a year later, abowt the 10th regnal year and not the 
the 19th, as V, A. Smith and othera hold. For if we accept Dr. Smith's view, Asoka became 
a Buddhist after the Kalinga conquest and « zealous one nearly three years later. But this 
contradicts the more reliable statement in RE XIII that Asoka’s zealous protection of the 
law began directly after the conquest. Therefore the MRE must belong to the 10th regnal year. 

Even if we accept Dr, Smith's view, the MRE fall in the 13th year and not after the PE. 
If we follow Dr. Bhandarkar and place the MRE about the 27th or 25th regnal year, it means 
that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 2$rd or 24th regnal year. But RE XIII dis. 
tinctly tells us that Asoka’s zealous protection, longing for and teaching of the Dhamma began 
after the conquest of Kalinga in the 0th regnal year. Therefore we cannot place the MRE 
after the PE. Their real date must be somewhere about the 10th regnal year. 
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By A, VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pa.D, 
(Continued from vol. LY, page 254.) 
1, 124,4: po adaréi Sundhyivo ng vatksho 

nodha’ iwivir akria priya'ni | 

admasan nd sasatd hodhdyantt 

Jaévaltami' gat pinar eyishinam || 
~ The breast (that is, the upper body) of Ushas has come to view like that of a resplendent 
(Yormg) Woman ; she has made manifest her own (greatness) like nodhas ; Waking the sleepers 
like the hotr, she has come again, the most frequent camer of those that camo again’. After 
priydui, own, I supply the word mahimnah after 7,78, 1 - ey isha’ dvo divija’ tléndvishbravdnd’ 
mahund'nam gat. The same word, or, if a nouter noun he deemed neceass ry, the word 
maitvam or mahitvrnam, it seems to me, should be supplied also in 4, 4, 5: dejeh kraushua 
daivpiny agne (daivyini=daivyini mahifwint: dateydini viryiut; Siyana supplies tejdmat) and 
2 94 14: doje tit krahow wad dsat ta ukthyam (yat=yat mahitvam ; yod viryam: Séyaca has yad 
virvam), Nodes still remains an obscure word and its meaning is unknown. 

Priya means ‘own’ in the following passages alao: TS. 5,1, 5,2: chdnddaei Ehalu wa’ agnéh 
priy®’ tani’h | priydyaivainam tanied pjridadhdti “the chanddnei, indeed, are the own body 
(self) of Agni ; he covera him with his own body (self); thid., 5,1,6, 2: eahd' vd" agnth priyd’ 
lanii'r wid aja’ priydyaivainam tantin’ sansrjati \ this, namely, the she-goat, is verily the own 
body (self) of Agni; he nnites him with his own body (self); thid., 5,7,3, 4: eaha' khdlu vd’ 
agnéh priyitant'r yéd vaitndnaréh | priyd’ydm evainam lantivdy pritishthdpayadi © this, namely, 
Vaiévanara, ia verily Agni’s own body: he establishes him in hia own body ” (compare raié- 
tdnara iti vd agneh priyam dhdma “ Vaisvanara is Agni’s own body" in Tandya Er. 14, 2,3; 
and Ait. Br. 3,8, 6-7); TS. 5,3,10,3: etdd va’ agnéh priyim dha’ ma yid ghetim priyénaivainam 
dha'mnd simardhayati “ This, namely, butter, is verily the own form of Agni; he makes him 
thrive with his own form"; KS. 20, 1: ayner wd esha watsednarasya priyd taniir yal sikatdh 
“This, namely, sand ia verily the own body of Agni"; ibid, 21,9: priyayotvainam tanvd 
samardhayati “‘ He makes him thrive with his own body (form) ". 

Likewise, it means ‘own ' in VS. 2,17 : agneh priytm patho’ pitam “ Goto the own abode 
of Agni '’; in VS. 8, 50: agneh, indrasya, visoesham dewindm, priyam patho 'pthi “ Go to the 








own abode of Agni, Indra, Vidye Devah “ (compare seam patho apithe ‘go to your own abode’ 
in ASS, 1,11,8); and AV. 2,394 2: pramurcdnio bhivanasya réto jdtin dhatta yijamdndya 
devil’ | upd’ kriam S4éaménam wid dathat priyim devd’ ndmdpy elu pa'thah “Do ye, releasing the 
seed of being, show the way to the sacrificer, 0 gods; what, brought hither and immolated, 
stood up, living, let it go to the own abode of the gods, (compare TS. 3,1,4,3: upd’ brian 
dasamdniim yid dsthdj jtvim dewd'nam dpy-etu pl'thahand TS, 6,1, 11,4: dévo ghrténa (many 
simakta ipa devi'A vtud ih pé’tha efu).” And similarly priya means ‘own ' in TS. 1, 8,8, 2.3: 
sph @agne samidhah sapti jiketh sapli r’shayah eapta dhd'ma priyd’ni and in ibid., 1, 5, 4, 
4: seapla sapta wai saptadhdgneh priyds lanupal, 

{n the same way there can be no doubt that priye generally means ‘ own in tho IreSsiop 
priyam dhdma which occurs fairly frequently in the Yajus-Samhitas and Brdhmanas and ig 
interpreted by Byjhtlingk and Roth (3.v, dhdma) as ‘gewohnte Heimath, Livblingsstiitte, Lieb. 
lingssache, Liebhaberei, Lieblings-namo ;“preise, -person ‘and by Geldner (Glossar, &.v, dhama) 
a8 '.das Liebe Weaen, die liebe Poraiinliohkeit, Licblingsname, die liehe Person,’ eto,; thus: 

Kaush. Up. 3,1: Pratardano ha daivodisiy indrasya priyanm dhdmopajagéma truddhena 
paurnshena ca | tam hendra woica pratardana varam te daddntti I 
“ Pratardana, son of Divodiiza, went to Indra’s own abode by means of battle and valour. 
Indra said to him, ‘ Pratardans, I grant thee a boon,’ " Indrasya priyam dhdma here does not 
mean “Freundschaft, Gunat, Liebe" of Indra (a8 Geldner would have it) or ‘ gewohnte Heimath ’ 
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of fidre (PW), but ‘ Indra’s own abode’, thedomain that ser ebetee and that is known as 
Indraloka or avarga in later literature which Pratardana won through his valour in battle 
(see Macdonnell in Vedie Index, e.v. Pratardana), The allusion here is to the well-known 
belief of the Indian writers that those who die in battle fighting valiantly go to heaven; compare 
Manu, 7,89 : dhaveshu mitho' nyonyimjighdmeanto mahikshitah | yudhyamdndh param éaktyd 
avargam yanty apardamukldh, and Kautilya’s Arthoéistra, 10, $ (p. 365): vedeshe apy ani. 
ériiyote—samdpta-dakshindndm yojidndm avabhrtheshu sa te gatir yd dirdndm iti. . 

tin yajiasanghais tapasd ca wiprih svargaishinah pétracayas ca winti | kshanena “in 
apy apiyinti éurdh prindn suyuddheshw parityajantah, 

Ait. Br. 6, 20, 9-10: elena wai vasishiha indrasya priyam dhdmopdgacchal | oa paramanm 
lokam ajayat | wpendrasya priyam dhdma (Aufrecht’s edition reads fokam here which is 
incorrect) gacchati jayati paramam lokam ya evar veda || 
“By means of this (stite; hymn of praise), verily, Vasiahtha attained the own abode 
of Indra, he won the highest world ; he who kmows this goes to Indra’a own abode, wins 
the highest world,” 

And similarly, in ibid., 5,2,5: efena vai grisamada indrasya priyam diimopdgacehat ; 
6, 2,12: gayah plilah visveshdm devinda priyam dhdmopdgacchat ; 1,21, 0: etdbhor hedvinoh 
Kakshivin priyam dhdmopdigacchat ; TS. 5, 2,1, 6: etema vai vatsaprir bhalandano”gneh prin 
dhdminirunddha ; ibid. 5,2,3, 4: elena vai viwimitro'gneh priyan dhdmdvdrunddha: and in 
tid., 5, 3, 11, 3, I take priya in the sense of ‘own ' and didmain the sense of ‘ abode.' With 
regard to the latter word, the meaning of ‘ Persénlichkeit, Wesen, Form’ , suggested by Geldner 
a EWC for, Os Sh nsomine aa Sheee Penages which eat: be teansbaied a * By means of this 
(hymn of praise) Grisamada attained verily the own personality of Indra “, ete.; for, in similar 
passages in later literature that describe the virtue of lrymne of praise (sfotra) or of mantras, 
we read not only that the author of the hymn of praise and the others that made use of the 
stotra or mantrain question (compare upa agneh, indrasya,devinda, priyam dhima gacchali ya 
évam veda in the above passages) attain the world of the particular deity ( siayeej yan gacchati, 
edlokatdm dpnoti) that ie addressed by the stofra or mantra, but also that they become such deity 
iteelf (sariipatdim dpnoti). Compare for instance, Lalitasahasranimastotra (Niriaya-sdgara 
ed., v. 289 ff.): pralimisam paursamdsyim ebhir ndmashasrakaih | ritran yad cakrardjastham 
arcayet paradevatim || sa eva lalitdritpas instr lalitd seayam | na layor vidyate bhedo bhedaket 
pipakyd bhavet ||; Avyaktopanishat, Kh. 7: ya imdm widydmadlitte , . . . dehdnte tamaaah 
param dhdma pripauydl | yatra vird! nrsimho'valhdsate . 2. 2... latsverijpa-dhyinapard 
munays dkelpdnte fasminn eva liyante; TirpuritApint Upanishad, 4: om namad divdyeti 
yijushamantropizako rudratvam prdpnoli; and Rimarahasyopanishat, Ch. 6: nimaman- 
trdindin belapurasearato, rdmacandro bhavats, 

Priya means ‘own ' in the other passages too given in PW. Thus, V8. 1,31: didma némdsi 
priyam devdndm “Thou art the gods’ own form and name "; thid,, 2, 6: priyena dhdmnd priyan 
sada dada ‘' Sit in thy own seat in thy own form” ; pried dhdmdne and priyd pithdiciei in 
VS. 21, 46 i. mean ‘own abodes, own domains’; Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 5: te dewt jushiis tanah prigdni 
dhdmdini sdrdham samavadadire “'The gods took together portions from their own selves, 
from their own powers"; wnd., 10, 1, 3, 11: etad dhdsya priyam dhama yad yaviahiha iti This 
is indeed his own name, that of ‘youngest’ "; and ibid. 2,3, 4, 24 : diwayo wd asya priyam dhama 
* The oblationa are indeed the own essence of him"; priyenaivainam dhdmnd samardhayati 
simspardayati, pratyeti, ec.) “ With his own body (or form, or nature, ete.) be makes him 
thrive (covers him, ote. )."" 

The word sva, which, like nity, primarily means ‘ own ', seems likewise to be used in the 
sense of priya in some passages. Instances of such usage are : 

2,5,7: svihevd’ ya dha’ yase krould'm ritvig rivijam | 

atémam yajiim ca'd dram vanémd rarimd! vay.im |) 
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“May the beloved (Agni), the priest, for the sake of dear food, make ready the (human) 
priest ; may he then control the praise and sacrifice ; we have offered (oblations) ". ‘The sense 
of this verse is obscure and 1,31, 3 where the words dhdyase, vanoshi and maniram occur, scarcely 
helps here. But sva seems to mean ‘dear, beloved’ here ; compare the passages given above 
where Agni is called ‘dear’. Regarding svam dhayah compare 10, 112, 4: priyébhir yahi priyam 
dnnam decha and note the repetition of the word priya here similar to that of ava in theabove 
verse. Compare also 1,58,2:d! evdm ddma yuvdmdno ajarah.. alosiéshu tishthasi where too 

perhaps eva means ‘ dear’, 
3.31, 21: ddedishta vrtraha’ gépalir gd 
antéh krahnd'n arushair dhd'mabhir gat | 
pra siinr'td dééjmdna rténe 
diiras ca vléed avrnod dpa avd’ h || 
“The destroyer of Vrtra, the lord of cows, has given cows ; with his bright troops he penetrated 
into the dark ones. Bestowing riches rightly, he has opened all the dear doors.” To interpret 
the last pdda as ‘he has opened all hisown doors‘ hardly yields any sense; I therefore take sudA 
here as equivalent to priydh. Compare 1, 142, 6: pdvakd' dah puruspr'ho dvd'ro devt'r hiranyiyth, 
7,17, 2: wld dvd’ ra usali’r vi srayantém and 10, 70,2: vi érayadheam » . udalt'r ded’ rah 
where the doors are called ‘ much-beloved, dear '. The * dear ‘doorsare, evidently, those that 
give access to the chamber or other receptacle that contains wealth (compare, rayo durah 
in 1,68, 10: wf rdyd auraod dirah purwkehih); and the epithet ° dear’ seems to be trams- 
ferred to the doors from the wealth which as we know is often described in the RV. aa being 
‘dear’; compare 4, 41, 10 given above and the passages cited in connection therewith. 
10, 120, 8: ima’ brdhma brhaddivo vivalt- 
fndrdya dishém agripah svarsha’h | 
mahs golrdsya kehayali svard jo 
dérad ca vigvd avrnod dpa svi'A || 
“These mighty hymns Brhaddiva speaks out for Indra. He, the foremost, the winner of 
light, is the lord ofthe mighty and independent stone ; he has opened all the dear doors", By 
the ‘mighty and independent stane "js here meant the Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra with 
which he opens the doors of the receptacle containing riches and which ia elsewhere called 
adri, parvata and aéman: compare 4, 22, 1 : yé (ae. indrah) démdnam ddvasd bibhrad éli; 6, 22, 6: 
manojied svatavah pireatena | qeyuld cid vii’ avojo rujgh; and 1, 51, 3: sastna cid vimadit- 
yiteaho vase djd'v ddrim vdvasdndaya nartayan. The epithet everdj, ‘independent,’ indicates 
perhaps that the Vajra is irresistible and overcomes all. 
8, 70,11: anyderalam dmanusham dyajudnam ddevayum | 
diva svdh sikhd dudhuvtta pdrvatah aughna’ ya déaywn pdrvatah || 
“May the dear friend Parvata shake off him who follows another's ordinance, who is not 
human, who does not offer sacrifices, who is impious; and may Parvata (ehake off) the 
Dasyu for swift death (1)”. 
$, 31,10: sampatyamdnd amadann abl svtin 
piyah pratndsya rilaso dighanah | 
vl rédast alapad ghésha eahiim 
jaté nishthd’m ddadhur géshu vird'n || 
“Seeing and milking the milk of the old one’s semen, they (the Atgirases) gladdened the 
dear (Indra), Their shout warmed the two worlds; they placed him the foremost in what 
is born (that: ia, in the creation); they placed heroes amidst the kine (or, in the kine)". I 
understand this verso as referring to the winning of the sun which also is one of the exploita of 
Indra in association with the Atgirases ; see Macdonell's Vedic Mythology, pp. 01 and 143, 
The ‘old one,’ pratna, is Dyaus or Heaven and his ‘ seed ," refa/, ia the san ; compare 8, 6, 30) 
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é'd tt praindsya rétaso jyclish padtyanti visanim; 1, 100, 3: divs ni yisya raw diighdndh; 
5,17, 3: dive nd yisya rétasd brhte chccanty aredyah; and 10, 37,1: divds purd’ ya efi’ rydya 
famsata. The second pdédo therefore means, * making the sun appear’. In the first pdda, 
the word svam has been interpreted by Geldner (Kommentar, p. 51), following SAyana, as 
svakiyam godhanam and the verb abhi amadan in tho sense of ‘ rejoicing" (Glossar ; sich freuen 
tiber). ‘The combination abhi mad is however mot with in another verse of the RV, namely, 
in 1,41, Ladki tyim meshjim puruhitim rqgmiyam in'dram gi'rbhir madaia where it has the 
sense, not of ‘rejoising ’ but af ‘gladdening*. I beliove that this is the sense here also, and 
that amadann abhi seam means ‘they gladdened the dear (Indra),’ that is to say, that they 
praised him; compare 1, 02, 5: gradnd dagirobhir dasma vl var ushdad wit'ryena gabhir dndhah. 
Compare also 1, 142, 4; 5,5,3; 8, 50,3; and 8, 95, 4 where the epithet priya is used of 
Indra, In the last pads, the expression ‘ they placed heroes in the kine (or, amidst the kine)’ 
ig not very intelligible to me ; Oldenberg (RV. Noten 1, p. 241) suggests that it means that 
‘they exerted themselves in such a way that the heroes were no more cut off from the posses- 
sion of cows.’ 
AV. 6, 83,4: cthi avé'm @’hutio jushdng minasd sed’ hd mainasd ydd iddm juhdimi | 
“ OQonsume the dear oblation, enjoying with the mind, hail, as now I make oblation with the 
mind,” 
AV. 3, 19,3: nicath padyantiam adhare bhavantu 
yi nah sitrim maghdvdnam prianyd' n | 
kehind' mi brdhmandmiirdn iin naylmi evi’ n ahd || 
Downward let them fall, let them become inferior, who may fight against our liberal patron, 
With my incantation, I destroy the enemies ; I raise those that are dear (to me). , Though 
the interpretation of svdn as * (my) own people * is not unsuited here, the contrast between 
amitrdn and sein shows that the latter word has here the sense of ‘those that are dear to me { 
those whom I like ; friends,’ 
AV.7, 77,5: lapld vim gharmd nakshatu svihotd 
pra vim adhvaryus caratu pdiyasvdn | 
midhor dugthasydsvind tana’ yi 
vilém pildm paiyasa usrlydydh || 
“The gharma is heated for you; let the dear Aofr approach ; let the adAvaryu, rich in milk, 
move forward. Eat ye, O Asvina, of this milked sweet; drink ye of this cow's milk.” The 
word fandydh is obscure and I have followed Ludwig here in translating it as ‘this.’ Re- 
garding svahold, compare what has been said above under nilyahotd, Compare also 7, 73, 2: 
ny i priys minushah addi hota nd’ satyd yo yi jate vjndate ca | aénitim midhvo advind upékg a! 
vim voce viditheahu prayasedn where the expressions priyo hotd, adnifam madhvo aévind, and 
prayasvdn are parallel to seahold, madhor afrind vilam, and prayasedn (for, this is the correct 
eading, found, as is noted by Whitney in his Translation, in the Kauéika-Sitra and the 
Vaitana-Sitra and alec in Siyana’s commentary, and not payaswin) in the above verse. 
10, 21,1: gal nd sudorktibhir héldram (vd ernimahe | 
yajid’ ya stirndbarhishe vivo madé dram pdvakdocisham vivakshase || 
* As Agni, we, with pleasingly-cut (hymna of praise), choose thee Aotr for the sacrifice where 
the barhis is spread—thee that art burning and thot hast clear light.” Compare priyd tashidni, 
pleasingly-cut, pleasingly-fashioned (limbs) in 10, 86, 5 and the verses 1, 130, 6; 5, 2, 11; 
6, 29, 16; 5,73, 10; ete, which speak of hymme being ‘cut ‘or ‘fashioned’ into shape, 
| Concerning the refrain, tea made . . » » witnakvhase, which is not here translated, see 
Oldenberg, RV. Noten I, p. 221 and the literature referred to therein, 
8, 32, 20): piba svddhainavdndm wld ype higrye sded | 
uld' yim indra yds tive || 
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“Drink of these (Somas that are mixed) with pleasing milk ; and what is with Tugrya and 
that which is here, O Indra, are thine.” Svadhainavindm is equivalent to priyadhainavdndm : 
the reference is to tho milk which is added to the Soma juice: Compare 9, 101, 8: simu 
priyl’ anitshata gi'vo méddya ghr'sheayal | stmésal Iravate pathdh péivaminisa indavah ; 
compare also 9,32, 5; abhigd'roantishata yosha jardm iva priyam: 9, 1,9; abhi mam dghnyd wha 
friudnti dhendavah &jfum | sémam indrdya pé'lave; 9, 9,1: pdri priy’ divds kavir caylee 
naptyor hitah | suvding yati kavikratuh. 

VS. 22, 10: tha dhe'tir tha svadhrtih avd! ha | 
“ Here steadiness ; here pleasing steadiness, hail.” 

In the above translations, I have assumed that the words srarrkfi, sradhainava and 
svadirli have really the word svqa asa component, in which case priyavrkti, priyadhainava 
and priyadhrti are the best equivalents for them. I do not however feel certain that this 
assumption is correct ; or rather, I feel inclined to belicve that the word va is not really a 
component of these words at all. We know that in Sanskrit there exist a number of words 
beginning really with eu- but having a variant form beginning with sva-. As examples of 
such, I may cite the following from PW—avagupta, svagrhitaniman, svadhd, svadhita, svadhiti, 
svastha, svabralmanyd, svabhadrd, svavisini, and sveriahtra (proper name of a people), svapura 
(name of a town), svabhdmi (proper name), and svarenu (proper name)-all which have also 
forma beginning with #- instead of sea-. The word sujane occurs in the form svajana in Ind, 
Spr, (11), 6672, svajana-durjanayoh, and it is remarked in PW ‘nicht selten werden svajanc 
und sujana mit einander verwechselt.' Similarly, the PW gives references to passages where 
the word svaprakdéa has the meaning ‘clear,’ that is, of suprakiéa. In the RV iteelf, we 
have the form svadhd, nectar, instead of sudhd and the form svayaéastaram in 8, 60, 11 where 
the SV reads suyatastaram, I om inclined to think that the words svarrhti, svadhainara, and 
svadhrii also belong to this class and that they are but variante of the words suprhti, mufhainava 
and sudfrti, Of these latter, the word euerkft occurs frequently in the RV. It is derived 
from the root rein PW but I believe that it really comes from the root vrj ‘ to eut ‘(compare tho 
word vrkta-barhis) and that the meaning is ' well-cut, well-fashioned '; see what has been said 
above under 10, 21, 1, I would therefore translate the passages 10, 21, 1; 8, 32, 20; and 
VS, 22, 19 as follows; “ As Agni, we with well-fashigned (hymns) choose thee hotr for the 
sacrifice, ete.” ; * Drink of these Somas that are well mixed with good milk, ete.» and 
“Hore steadiness ; here good steadiness, hail!" With regard tothe VS passapy, the commen- 
tator Uvata, I may here observe, has paraphrased svadhrti by sidhu-dhrti which seems to show 
that he too regarded it as a variant of sudfeti, 

Wackernagel, in his ANindische Grammatit I, § 38h (p. 81), refera to the frequently- 
expressed opinion, the best exposition of which is by Zubaty in KZ, 31, p. 52ff., that eu- in 
compounds has, in addition to itself, an ablaut form sea-, and says that ao far as the Vedic 
language (altindiseh) is concerned, the examples adduced, namely, svedhd-sudhd, svadhiti- 
sudhiti, and suadhita-sudhita are too few in number to justify such opinion being held with 
regard to it. The number of examples, however, is not, as he thinks, restricted to the three 
mentioned here ; for we have already met with two more examples above—svanrhti-suurkti, 
suqyasastara-eryasastara and we shall meet with somo more presently. And, secondly, the 
statement that ‘su- has in addition to itself an ablawt form sea- in compounds * gives but a 
partial and incorrect representation of the real fact, namely, that in Sanskrit, and in the 
Vedic language also, there occur a certain number of words beginning with su- that have got 
variant forms beginning with ena- or alternatively, that there occur a certain number of words 
beginning with #va- that have got variant forms beginning with eu-. ‘This does not mean that 
the first word in all such compounts is in reality su and that the torm beginning with sva- is a 
varlant of this ; for there occur some compounds in which the first word is oon and in 
Whose case the form beginning with eu- is a yariant of such original form with eva-, Compare 
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Tait. Up.2,7: asad vd idam agra dstt | lato vai sad ajdyata | tad dtmanan svayam akuruta | tasmat 
fal sukriam weyata iti ; the word sudrta here stands distinctly for seakrfa and is thus a variant 
of it; compare Saikara’s bhdshya thereon : swkrfam svayam-kartrucyate and Saikardnanda's 
soholium, sukriam suirthe ‘yam aoh prayogah | evena samskytavat svabriam., Compare also Mund. 
Up. 1, 2, 1; esha wah panthah sulylasya loke (Sai kara: subriasya svayanm mrvartilasya karmano 
foke); ibid., 1,2,0: esha wah punyah eukrto brahmalokah and also ibid., 1, 2, 10: ndkasya 
prehthe te sulrte “nubhiited imam lokam Ainataram vd viganti where too in all probability 
sukriah—seakriah : and Katha Up. 1,3,1: ram pibantaw subrtasya loke chayim pravishtau 
parame porirdhe where Suikara has explained subrtasya as scayon kriasya harmanah, It 
must therefore be understood that in the case of compounds that occur in two forms, one 
beginning with su- and the other with sva-, the real original form may be either the one 
beginning with su- or the one beginning with sva-. And asa corollary, it has also to be 
admitted that in the case of compounds that occur in one form only, either beginning with 
su- or beginning with sea-, it is possible that such form beginning with su- or sva- may not be 
the real original form of the word at all, but only a variant of the real original form beginning 
with ena- or su- as the case may be. 

In other words, when we meet with compounds beginning with su- or ane-, it is desirableto 
investigate first if such compound ovcura in both forms or in one form only, In the latter 
case, one should further find out which of the two words, au and ava, gives the better meaning 
for the compound in connection with the passage where it ccours and determine accordingly 
the original form of the word and its meaning and also whether the word occurs in the given 
passage in its original form or in a variant form, 'The same thing has to be done in the former 
ease also ; but if, as sometimes happens, both the words «eu and eva are found to give the 
better meaning, each in its own context, one should postulate two original forms, beginning 
with su and 4ea respectively, and interpret the words accordingly : if, an the other hand, one 
only of the two words, ev and sua, is found to give a good meaning {or the better meaning) 
in all the pasasgea (where the compound occurs in either form), one should postulate one 
original form (beginning with su- or epa-as the case may be) and regard the other form (begin- 
ning with sea- or st- a3 the case may be)as a variant of it and interpret the passages accordingly. 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks may pertmps be bettér understood trom  considera- 
tion of some compounds beginning with sva-and su-. The words seabshatna-sukshatra both 
occur in the RV.; and the originality of the form svakshatra is proved by the oceurrence of the 
parallel word priyakshaira ; sce above. One has therefore to consider if the word sukshaim, 
in the passages where it occurs, gives a better meaning when one regards it aa occurring in its 
original form and therefore interprets it a4 ‘having excellent dominion ' (4obhanam Eshatram 
yasya) or when it ia regarded as a variant of the word srakshatra and therefore interpreted as 
* whose is dominion’ (sep tehatram yasya), that ia, ‘ruling over others ; sovereign.’ Consider- 
ing that the word swéshatra is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods, and that 
in their ease, the meaning ‘sovereign ; ruling over others‘ is more appropriste and forceful 
than that of “having excellent dominion, I feel inclined to give preference to the latter of the 
above meanings and thus to regard sukshatra aa a variant of the original form suakshatra, 
which, too, be itnoted, is nsed almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods, On the other 
hand, in the case of the words suscandra-svascandra both occurring in the RV., I consider that 
the interpretation * well-shining * is, in every paecsage, to be preferred to that of * shining of 
itself,’ 'self-shining'; and I therefore regard sraseandra in 1, 52,9, the only passage where it 
oceurs, a8 equivalent to swécandra and as meaning ‘ well-shining’. As regards the words 
suholr (RV }—svahofy (AV), the occurrence of the word nilythotr (sce above) scemsto show that 
the latter form (in AV. 7,77, 5) is original and should be interpreted in the same way as nif- 
yahotr, while the juxtaposition of the word seadhvara in 8, 103, 12: yah suhdid evadhvardh 
seems to show that here tho interpretation “ good hotr" gives the better meaning. I therefore 
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regard both words as being in their original forms. Of the pair svayasastara, ‘renowned of 
one’s self '(RV)—euyatastara ‘ having much renown ° (SV), it is obvious that the latter is the 
better meaning, 1 believe therefore that evayasastara in the RV is a variantof suyasastare and 
means the same as that word, and likewise that the word srayasas occurring frequontly in the 
RV, igo variant of, and has the same meaning 4s, suyatas, Similarly, of the pair eugopa 
(having a good protector; well-proteoted )—svagopa (protected by one’s self; self-protected), 
both occurring in the RV, the former meaning seems to be obviously better than the eet: 
and I therefore think it preferable to interpret avagopa in 10, 31, 19, (the only passage where 
the word occurs): vydthir avyatht'h kruuta evdgopd, as ' well-protected © and to regard it as & 
variant of the word «ugopa; while, of tho pair suyuj (‘ well-yoked ’) Suny (‘ yoking itaelf : 
yoked of its own self") both occurring in the RV, it is equally obvious that the latter mean- 
ing suits the context better than the former, which is, when compared with it, a weak and 
colourless epithet. I therefore look wpon the word suyuj (in the RY. passages where it occurs) 
aaa variant of, and having the same meaning as, seayuy. Compare the epithet manoyuj, 
which, like suyuj, is applied to hymns, horses, and chariot ; and compare specially 1, 121,12: 
tedm indra naryo ya'n dvo ne’ n tishthé vi'tasya suyttjo vahialthan | ydm te kdvyd ud, ind mandinan 
dd'd ortrahdnim pa'ryam tataksha wijram with 1, 51,10 lékahad yit ta udind sd hasd adiho vi 
rodasi majmand badhate sévah | a ted ot laayn nrmano manoyija 4" pit’ ryumdnam avahann abhi 
érivahand 5, 31,10 :v@'tasya yubld’n anipijus cid devin with 4,48,4: wihantu tod manoyije yuk- 
té'so navedi'rndvawl'yo. . . . where the word enyujin theformer pairof verses ig obviously 
parallel to the word manoyuj inthe latter pair thus indicating clearly that aniyy 18 equivalent 
to svayuj. Compare also the varee 3,58, 3: suytighhir dévath euvr’ td rathena déarde imam érnutam 
fijskam ddreh with the verse 5, 75, 6: d’ nfm nard manoyitje ‘évdseh prushitdpsaval | wayo ra- 
hantu pitoye cahd sumnébhir afviné and with the verse 1,119, 4: yuan bhaajupting bhurd manam 
vibhir gatém svdyuktibhir nivihantd pits’ bhya @ and note that the epithets suatj, manoyu) and 
stayultiare parallelly applied to the bird-horses of the Aavins indicating that they express the 
same idea. The horses (birds) of Vayu (Vita) and of the Aévina yoke themselves to the chariot 
when their mastera think * of aetting forth in it, and are hence manoyujah as well as avayujah, 
This is not however the occasion for investigating exhaustively the nature and meaning 
of all the Vedie compounds beginning with sra- and au-. The foregoing observations will, I 
belisve, have shown the necessity of such an investigation ; and I therefore close this digression 
and return to our subject. 


Sve has the sense of priya in the derivative seadhd also which in the instrumental case, 
means not only ‘according to one’s own nature or wont’ but also ‘ willingly, with gladness, 
with pleasure *, nach eiyenem Gefallen, gern, aus eigener Lust (Grasamann), Neigung (Geldner, 
Glossar), 


Like niftya and ava, the word nija, too, means primarily ‘own’; and like these two words, 
it too seems to have the meaning priya in the following passage: AV. 3,5, 2: magi kehatram 
SNL mayidhdraywtid rayim | ahdm rdshtrdsydbhivargé wijé bhdytivam utlamds || “In me 

. tain dominion, flr amulet, in ine maintain wealth ; may if in the sphere of (my) 
kingdom, be beloved, supreme ”. ' 


Jushta, like priya, originally means ‘ pleasing, agreeable, dear’ and like priya, bas, 
geemingly, the meaning “own" in the following pnesages ; 

Sata. Br. 3,4,2, 5: te dev? jushids tanth priydai dhdmdni sirdham samavadadire | 
This passage has already been cited above (sce p, 31) and explained as “The gods put 

6 According to another conception, these horsos ‘ele themeaclyos to the chariot when their mantors 


expreéa their intention of setting forth in it in words; they aro hence alay called wacoymjahk. They ure 
thus at the same time monoyuja4 or pacoyujat and arayugah, 


Pr 
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together portions from their own melves, from their own powers”. Note the parallelism of 
the word jushith with the word priyini that follows : 

1, 33, 2; ipéd ahdm dhanada'm jpratitam 
jishtam na Syené vasatim patdimi | 
indram namasyinn upamébhir arkair 
yah stotr’bhyo havyo astt ya'man || 

‘I fly (for protection), like the hawk to its own neat, to the giver of wealth, the irresistible, 
adoring with the best chants Indra who in battle is to be invoked by hia praisors" Jushid 
vasatih is here equivalent to srd rasatih: compare 1,25,4: pard h{ me vimanyavah patanti 
wisydishiaye | wiyo na vasati'r ipa; 9, 71,6: éyené nd yonimeddanam . , . . eahati 

4,29, 3: érand'yed aaya Larad wdjayidhyai 
jishtdm dau pra didam mandayjdhyat | 
udvivrshing rd dhase tivishmdn 
kdran na indrah autirtha'bhayam ca | 

“To quicken his years for hearing ; ee a Pe peeren (our) own direction ; may 
Indra the mighty, showering gifts, make for us good crossings and safety ". ‘The expression 
‘to make him find pleasure in our own direction", means, probably, * to lis him find pleasure 
with us, in our sacrifice '; compare 8, 12, 17: pid vd éakra pardy itt samudré ddhi mindase | aeméa’- 
kam jf suté rand am indubhih. The ‘good crossings ' desired are no doubt across evils, duritid, 
and enemies, dvishah. Instead of pra disam, 1 read pradidam : seo Oldenberg, Veda-forechung, 
p. 110. 
1, 182, 6: dvaviddham taugryam ape anlar 
andrambhané tamasi praviddham | 
cdiaaro nd‘ vo jdthalasya fishid 
id afvibhydim ishita’h pirayanti || 
“The four own ships of Jathala impelled by the Aésvins, bring over safely the son of Tugra 
who was abandoned in the midst of the waters and who was stuck in bottomless darknesa ". 
I take jathala here as a proper name : the person referred to is perhaps the same as the cee 
mentioned in 1, 112, 17, in a hymn likewise addressed to the Asvins. The four ships that 
brought over Tugra’s son to safety are perhaps the same as the four birds that are said to have 
carried him in 8, 74,14: mé'm cated'ra dédvah éavishthasya dravitndoah | eurdthdeo abhi 
prdyo vdkahan vdyo nad (agryam, 
Likewise, jushia seems to have this meaning of ‘own’ in the formula amushmai 
txt jushiam prokshimi (nirvapimi, eto.; see Concordance); the meaning seems to be “I 
sprinkle thee that art the own (portion) of euch-and-such."’ 

Similarly, the word rime also, meaning primarily ‘dear, pleasing’, etc., seems to have 

tho meaning ‘own * in the following passages : 

10, 140, 3: a'rjo napaj jdtavedah susastibhir mandasva dhttibhir hitah | 

toé tshah sim dadhur bhéa'rivarpasas citritayo wimdazatdh || 
“QO Jitavedas son of vigour, rejoice thou, beneficent, with the hymns containing fine praises. 
They putin you manifold nourishments, they whose help is wonderful, who are born of own 
self. Vdmajdtdh here, like priyajdia in 8, 71, 2 above, seems to be equivalent to avajdidh, 

TS. 1,5,1,1: devteurth samyattd dean | te dewd vijayam upayanto 'qnau vdmam vosu 

sam nyadadhata | idam uno bhavishyati | yadi no jeshyantiti | 
“The goda and asuras prepared to fight. The gods, setting out for the battle, deposited 
their own wealth with Agni (thinking), ‘this will be ours in case they vanquish ua’ ", 

Tait. Br. 1, 1, 2,8: yoh purl bhadrah san pdptyda sydt | ea punarvasvor agnim 

ddaditia | punar evainam vdmam vasdpidvariate | bhadro bhavati | 
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He who having been formerly prosperous (literally, splendid or glorious) is now worse 
off, should catablish the fires in Punarvasu (nakshatra). (His) own glory (i.¢., wealth) will 
again come back to him and he will become glorious (prosperous)"’. Vdmam vasu here seems 
clearly to be equivalent to soakiyans ras, 

In the case of these words also, priya, sva,jushia and vdma, [have to repeat the observa- 
tion made above with regard to nifya—namely, that in some passages, either of the meanings, 
‘dear’ and ‘own’, is suitable, and that, though in the translations given above, [have chosen 
in guch instances what seemed to me the better of the two, a combination of the two meanings 
would perhaps better represent the ides which the poet had in his mind when he used these 
words, 

The use of the word nifya in the sense of © dear * (priya) is not confined to Vedic literature 
but is occasionally met with im later literature aleo. Thus, it is eaid in the Mah 
(1,169, 14) of Ghatotkaca— 

anurakied ca tan dsit pdndavdn ea Ghatotkacah | 

teshdm ca dayito nityam dimanilyo babhiiva ha | 
“That Ghafotkaca loved the sons of Pindu and he was always dear to them, as dear as their 
own self”. Nitya in dtmanitya signifies, it seems to me, ‘ dear ' and the word dimanitya means 
therefore ‘dear as the dima or own self’ and not ‘im Selbst haftend, an’s Herz gewachsen * 
ag suggested in the PW. (s.v.); for the word nifya has no connection with ‘haften" or 
‘ wachsen." 

Similarly it is not unlikely that the word nifya at the end of same compounds {like 
aranya-nitya, dharma-nitya, lapo-nitya, satya-nitys, adhyitmajhdna-nityateam in Bh. Gitd 
13, 11) has the signification ‘ dear’. In Bh, Gitd, 13, 11 especially (adhydimajidnanityateam 
tativajidndrihadarsanam | etaj jiidnam iti proktam . . ) the words eaj jidnam in the 
third pdda make it very probable that nitya here means ‘dear’. 

(To be continued.) 








A CONTEMPORARY rEMPTUOUS endeavour to get and send you; but when all 
RITICISEM OF MANUOCCI'S ia done, [ believe ‘tis no better than Tom 
STORIA DO MOGOR. Thum."1 


In the outgoing Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, 
preserved in the British Moseum (Add. MSS. 22842- 
32850) Appears a copy of a letter (No. 18 of MS. 
29344) from Pitt, then Governor of Fort St. Georgo, 
Madras, to Thomas Woolley, secretary to the 
Ef. L Co. in England, dated Fort St. George, 17 
Qetober 1701. Woolley bad evidently heard of 
Manueci’s work and had saked for details. Pitt 
replind na follows : 

“In yours of the 4th of July concerning Senr. 

Manuchee history, ‘tia truce he liv’d many 

years with Shallum [Shih ‘Alam] the Mogulls 

eldest Son, in which time without doubt was 
eapablo of makeing many observations, but 

I belaive ‘tis soo Ordinaryly connected that 

‘tis hardly worth reading. When I came 

here firei, he was im diegrace with our Govern- 

ment, antl to drawn [#ic] himsalfe from it, his 

Book he bad some time agon dedicated it to tho 

French King; the copy of it in Portuguos I will 


edition of Manucci’s MS. he states (p. xix) 


| that Catrou, who pirated Manucci's work, admitted 


that he obtained the MS. from M, Deslandes, o 
Pondicherry official, who had brought it te Europe 
In 1701 or 1702. 

Later, in his Note on Boureau-Dealandes Mr, 
Irvine shows (p. Lexxv) that Deslandes left Pondi- 
1701. 

Manucei's MS. must have been sean and read by 
Europeans in Fort St. George before ite transmission 
to France, and some among their number must have 
had o higher opinion of its contents than Thomas 
Pitt, for otherwiee his correspondent would not 
have troubled to enquire about it, 

In any case the oxtract i4 valuable as it givod the 
earliest notice of the Storia ao far disoovered. 

L. M. Ansrer. 


} Pitt means that the work will be found to be of insignificant value, 
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Mosut axp v3 Movonrrizs, by H.C. Lueu, 1925, 

Thia book gives an account of two journeys in 
the Near and Middle Bast made in 1005 and 1024, 
especially to Mosul, with the object of helpire. e to 
the area round about Mosul “better known to En- 
gliah readers." Mr. Luke ‘has thoroughly succeeded 
in hia object, as he writes with the pen of a ready 
writer, and tha information he supplica is that of o 
scholar well versed in his subject. To those whose 
wort lies in India and who would learn something 

modern "Irig, ic., Mesopotamia, for centuries 
Se hase Caea eoda, 0k pave: had te the 
past so many dealing: with India in one form or 
another, the book is an invaluable guide. 

Ti ia lightly written, but it is nover Aippant, 
and the statements in it, historical and other, are 
of extraordinary scecuracy. It deals briefly with 


the way from Palestine to Mosul, the site of 
Niniveh, and then with Mosul as it now is and 


of the religions of the region, chistly miner varie 
tice of Christianity—Nestorians, — Mono physi tes and 
equally intersating others,—al tha people of the 
patriarch ofan ancient sect, now studying at Oxford, 
and of Prester Jolm, ore all dealt with in a rapid 
but masterly manner. Then follows a manab waluahile 
chapter on the Yeridis or devil-worshippers, part 
of which has elready appeared in thia Journal! 
(vol. LIV, pp. 4-95) And finully we are treated 
to an illuminating summary of the history af 
Baghdad and Palmyra (Tedmor) on the “ return 
journey.” 

Personally, have read this book from cover to cover 
with abaorbing interest, and have found it, a= an 
old student of the matters with which it is concerned, 
not only Informing, . | 
one ont which I abould be inclined to discuss 
with the author is the character he gives to Timur 
tho Lame—the Tamerlane the Terrible of European 
acholarship. He is evidently a bugbear to Mr. 
Luke, but whether be was really ee 
generally painted I have long doubted. Sir Lucas 
King's untimely death on 28th August 1025, haa 
deprived us of the account of Timur on which be 
wis 7 account which, let us hope, 


would have given the world a fair picture of him, | 


He was oe ruthless conqueror at times, no doubt, 
but he waa also a highly cultivated man and o 
scholar, and it is this mixed cheracter—half heredi- 


tary savage and half hereditary man of learning— — 


which one would like to seo developed and balanced, 









but accurately informing. The | 


The atory of the early Christian Church and its 
achiama, resulting in cleavages into Nestoriang and 
Monophysites, with their further divisions into” 





Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Gregorian Arme- 
nians and finally into Uniates—Chaldeana, Syriana, 


Assyrinna—is told with admirable clearness. But 
I cannot deal with them here, and will eay no 
more than that the brief chapters containing the 
atery are filled with a mass of facts, such as only 
4 Mature scholar could have put together in so 
concise a form, Passing on to the old and yexed 
question of Prester John, Mr. Luke discusses it 
with scholarly notices of many « great Oriental 
name and many a story of the East, and I would 
remark that the chapter on that old Will-o'-th'- 
Wisp of Exstem history should be of special 
interest to the 8t. Thomas Christians of South India 


| and to the studenta of their creed andl ite history. 


BR. OC. Tempre. 


BR, Seweit, Government of India, Caleutta, 1924, 
(Reprinted from the Bpigraphica Indica.) 26% 21 
om.; pp. xvii, 600; £1-32.-d¢, 

The names of KR. Schram, H. G., Jacohi, F. 
Kielhorn and J. F. Fleot give a lustre to the subject 
of Indian Chronology, which is ordinarily considered 
a dull and difficult affnir ; and the devotion of these 
scholars to the task with which they burdenod 
themselves, and their slill in unravelling the in- 
tricacies of this very technical subject eam our 
gratitude and admiration. But these echolara by 
no means exhausted the subject of Indian chronology, 
and they have been followed by others equally 
altruistic ond equally deserving of our gratitude, 
Among this second generation of scientific chronalo- 
gista thenames of R. Sewell and L. D. 8. Pillai ! are 
noteworthy, and their works now farm our standard 
reference books on the subject. Mr. Sewell haa al- 


| roody published thres quarto volumegand be hints at 


further fields to explore. The enormous labour and 
akill entailed in his vast work compels our admiration. 
The demand for special chronological tables for 
India arose from the sad discovery of numerous 
forgerics in anchent inacriptions, and in deeds produc- 
ed in the Law Courte of Indian; and the enormous 
labour involved in the preparation of thease tables 
is due to the complicated system, or rather sote 
of systems, of caleulating and recording dates in 
different parte of India at different porioda, 
The Hindu solar year is scientific in theory, but 
the neglect of precession has mado it artificial; the 
uso of o so-talled luni-aolar year introduces the 
problem of intercalation ; the we of o thooretical 
loner day (the titii) adds further complications ; 
ant these fundamental difficulties are greatly 
increased by the employment of various initial 


1 Other notable Indian chronologista are—T, Warren, 1825; J. Prinsep, 1834 ; J. B, Jervis, 1643; 
Sir A. Cunningham, 1883; 8. B. Dikshit, 1887, ete,; F. HK. Ginzel, 1900. 





the month and for the day ; 
practice of forming calendars 
the teachings of different 
Biddhintas, pre-eminent among 
Strya, Arya, Erahma and Siromani. 

Schram and Jacobi provide us with what may be 
termed general resulta, while Messrs. Sewell and 
Pillai give ua detailed tables according to the 
various systema in vogue. Schram reduces the 


times for the year, for 


date to Julian days, and for ordinary verification 
his method is simple and effective. His original 


tahles for India occupy five pages only. 
employs the acargaya, of mum of days from the 
beginning of the Kali-yrya, and his general tables 
cooupy some dozen pages. 
year certain elements from which the details of the 
calendar can be calculated, anil his tables fill three 
quarto volumes, Pillai now gives information for 
each day {in eight large volumes). -He indeed 
sintes that any attempt to ensble the historian or 
epigraphist to bo his own com itor of tithis and 
nokshatras seems predestined to failuro, and that 
the only solution ia a day to day ephemeris. The 
draw-back to this plan is the size, number and coat 
(£6-10«,) of the volumes involved, and Schram’s 
or Jacohi's few pages, Gr, S6Y, Oinzel's two volumes 
(for all countries) may be preferred ; or, for India 
iteslf, the volumes of Mr. Sewell. 

Mr. Sewell’a present volume is the third of o 
serios, consisting of (1}—The Tndian. Calendar, 
1806, which gives detailed information based upon 
the Stirya SiddAdnta for every year from A.D. 300 
ts ap. 1000, also a table of initio! days of 
Muhammadan years from 4.8, 1 to 4m, 1245 (a.D. 
1000), Schram’s ussful tables for eclipses of the 
Sun in Indis, and certain subsidiary tables; (*) 
Indian Chronography, 1012, which is an extension 
ef tha former volume with working examples; 
(3) the present volume which gives general tables 
based wpon the Siddhanta Siromesi {ap. 1100- 
1000), the First Arya Siddhdnia ‘True syetem * 
(Ap. 100-1800) and ‘Mean system" (Ao, 500- 
1400), Brahma Siddhanfa ‘True system’ (4.p, 
(00-1200) and "Mean system’ (4p, 600-1400); 
alaco tables relating to the cycle of Jupiter, and 
Flest’a tables for finding the mean place of Batu, 
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together with many eluciiatory notes and sub- 
Hidiary tables. 

The historian and epigraphist will probably be 
moro interested in the general tables, which give 
year by year the main eras, the Jovian Samvateara, 
dates of the beginnings of the solar and luni-solar 
but differ occasionally in the record of the mter- 
ealated months, and more often in the times of the 
commencement of the year. | 

The following table [chown below) 9 ihustrates the 
type of variation between the tables based upon the 
several Siddhintas. Of the explanatory portion of 
the volume the student will find the preface af con- 
siderable interest, ond ba will find it profitable to 
work through tho examples on pages 217 to 247. 

One special feature of the present volume is ita 
suppoeed greater accuracy than former publications 
—“sinee the figures are given with four decimal 
places instead ne previously in whale numbers, and 


go give ua planetary positions to ® quarter of a 


Second whether in spate or 7? Mr, Sewell 
goes oven farther than this, ¢.g., on page 56 we 
find a value 2" 8 18,828200553," and there are 
many other similar examples, Accuracy to & 
hundred millionth of a second might delight certain 
astronomers if it were attainable! But in dealing 
with physical quantities it is a sound maxim to 
ieap the calculations to the same order of accuracy 
ax the observations on which they are based; and 
although it might be stated with justification that 
Hindu astronomy is not based upon observation, 
yet no useful object ean be obtained by such 
artificial methods, There are misprints, and the 
volume used for review hae the pages bound up 
in incorrect order; but such blemishes ore diffi. 
cult to avoid in. a technical work printed at o 
Government Press in India. 

Thess may be termed the minor defects of an 


| extremely valuable work, 


G. BR. Kare, 


Trove" #YesTiMs, 


A. BH, C. Differences. 
Arya. Brahma. Kiromani., A—B B—C 
Kak. March, March, March, As D. 
4201 24°S1077 24°20440 99°25777 104551 "Odi 1oed—1100 
4202 oy “50014 90-529 50 29+51620 104055 “OOG0 1100—1101 
4003 29°S82513 22°7s130 99°F 7405 146830 “OHO 101—1 102 
4504 94° 0865) 23 °0307T6 23°03308 l'O4705 “00068 1102—1103 
4251 94°24470 23°18032 93°17055 108847 “OGTT 1149—1150 
4301 25-1782 24-10818 24° 10101 107014 “P0085 L190—1200 
Thifferenoes, 35568 *S5543 “2 he43 
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500. From Malabar Rowen sailed Sreacde Madagascar but was wrecked on St. Thomas's 
Reef, off the Island of Mauritius. He waa Ikindly received by the Dutch, who assisted him 
in turning his longboat into a sloop, in which he transhipped his crew to Maritan in Mada- 
gascar. Here, early in 1702 (Johnson, [f. 51) they surprised two ships belonging to the Scottish 
South African and East India Company. These were the Speedy Return (Captain Robert 
Drummond) and the Content Brigantine (Captain Stewart), which had left Scotland in May 
101. The two Captains were put ashore at St. Mary's and were afterwards murdered by the 
natives. About the same time another gang of pirates who had settled at St. Augustine's 

urprised and seized the Prosperous (Captain Hilliard) und made one Thomas Howard their 
Captain. Howard, originally a London lighterman, had been Quartermaster to a pirate, 
Captain James, on the const of Virginia (Johnson, U1. 247), probably the Captain John James 
who flew Every’s Mughal flag when he fought H.M.8, Faser, Captain John Aldred, in Linhaven 
Bay in July 1699 (Col. Off. Records, 323-3 No. 37,1. See para. 415 above). On the coast of 
Guinea, James took a large Portuguese ship, to which a part of his crew transferred them- 
selves, they renaming her the Alexander. They were wrecked onthe coast of Madagascar and 
there surprised the Proeperows. ‘The latter then went to St. Mary's and the crew were well 
received by Ort van Tyle, but hearing that he (! his brother) had caused the death of some 
pirates they tried to kill him, and he escaped only by the help of the natives. 

601. Howard and Bowen agreed to cruise in company. On the 10th March 1703 at 
Mayotta they took the Pembroke, Captain Weoley (Johneon, I. 64),1° It is not clear 
what colours they flew on this occasion. Weoley says that at first he thought it was the 
King’s Jack, but he does not say what it actually was (Madras Consullations, Slat May 1703). 
Later they sailed towards India, andin August, off Surat or St. John’s, took a Surat ship 
with treasure amounting to 88,000 pieces of cight, and at the mouth of Surat River Howard 
took another belonging to Abdul Gafar with treasure valued at Rs. 1,608,000. The latter 
they set adrift without anchor or cable off Daman, the other they carried to Rajapore. 
News of these disasters arrived at Surat on the Slat, and the Governor threw the English 
and Datch Presidents into prison and inflicted a heavy fine. Bat English and Dutch ships 
threatened the port ; the prisoners were released on the Sth March 1704, the Governor was 
dismissed by the Mughal and the Allies’ demands were conceded (Manacci, IT. 488 n. ; Bruce, 

502, If they knew ofthese results of their actions, Bowen's men must haye been amused 
and gratified, for they had certainly succeeded in spoiling the Company's trade (See para. 407 
above), Bowen and Howard sold their booty toCoge( Khwaja) Commodo (See para.510 below), 
an old friend of Every and Kidd, burned both of their own ships and transferred the united 
crews to the Surat ship, which they renamed the Defiance. She carried 56 guns, and they 
kept by force 70 of her Inscars. They themselves numbered “164 fighting men, of which 
part are 43 English, the better part of the company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch, &e. 
nations that cries ‘yaw '[{? Scandinavians |." Johnson, 1.63, mentions “Danes and Swedes” 
(State Trials, XTV.1286, 1902). After a time Bowen and Howard came to Mascarenhas, where 
Bowen intended toretire from piracy, but dying, “ was buried in the highway, for the priest 
would not allow him holy ground as he was a heretic.” His Quartermaster Nathaniel (¢ John) 
North was chosen to succeed him and returned with Howard to Madagasvar, where Bowen's 
crew dispersed.and North lived for some time amongst the natives, enjoying very great respect 
from them, until later (c, 1707) he went aboard Captain Halecy as Quartermaster (Johnson, 
II, 406). Howard went to India and married a native wife, whose relatives killed him for 
ill-treating her (Johnson, IT. 250). | ee eee 

103 On this occasion they took out necessaries tothe value of about 4-600 pagodas and then let her go, 
She arrived at Madras and waa sont with a freah cargo to Surat, but on the way waa again captured by the 
same pirates and relieved of goods to the value of 000 pagodae, Letter from T. Pitt, Madras, sa sits 
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503. In 1703 the Severn (Captain Charles Richards) and the Scarborough (Captain Foulis) 

two men-of-war, were, at the Company's request, sent under Captain Richards (Johnson, Il. 
200, calls him Commodore) who had been in the Company's service (Bruce TH, 493) to Mada- 
gascar to visit St. Mary's, Antongil Bay, Assada Bay, Mohilla and Johanna, after which they 
were to proceed to Mocha and convoy the Mocha fleet to Surat, where Captain Richards was 





to consult the Governor regarding the suppression of the pirates (Bruce, TIT. 493, Johnson, HT. . 


260). On the 15th November 1703 the Scarborough sent boats ashore at St, Mary's to surprise 
the pirates living there. On the 10th they returned with two prisoners, John Pro, 4 a Hol- 
lander, and David Wallin, a Welshman. On the 2¢rd. answering a flag of truce, they found 
it belonged to one Arthur Gardiner, who, haying been many years a-pirating, had settled at 
Marinho, and wanted permission to supply them with provisions (Log of the Scarborough. 
Sloane MSS. 3674), 

504. The Rochester Interloper visited Johanna on the Oth June 1704, In the Log we 
are told that the capital was called Chusan Town or Johanna Town and the Governor was 
‘‘ Myohazeeric Hoosaince."” He complained that a certain Captain Richards (of an English 
man-of-war) had promised to assist them in an attack upon the piratical Mohillans, but had 
not supported them properly so that the attack had been unsuccessful. He said that Captain 
Richards, finding that the people of Johanna intended to carry their complaints to England, 
eammitted suicide and was buried in the Bay (John Pike, Voyage of the Rochester Interloper, 
Captain Francis Stanes, 360 tons, 28 guns and G4 men, Brit, Mus. Add, MSS. 2403]). As 
a matter of fact, in February 1703-4, the boats of the Severn and Searberough did assist the 
men of Johanna in an attack on Mohilla, but were repulsed with a loss of 22 English and 300 
Johannane (Maaters' Logs, No, 280). Pike says that the people of Johanna were so fond of the 
English and so determined to imitate them in every way that when their King, Sultan 
Halliman, died, they reeolved that, like the English, they would be governed by a Queen, and 
elented his widow to take his place, She accordingly took a hushand “who is not a King.” 
Pike adds that a valley near the capital was known as Brown's Garden,!0® so named after a 
ahip-surgeon who had cured a number of their chief men, whilst his chip was in the harbour. 
The garden was given him in recognition of his services and, as herefused to settle in the island, 
was free to all Englishmen who came there and no payment was ever asked for the oranges, 
lemons and cocoanuts which grew in it. Johnson (1, 122) ascribes the friendship of the 
Johannans for the English to the assistance given them about 1704 by Captain Henry 
Cornwall against a piratical attack of the Mohillans. Cornwall himself (Observations, p. 12) 
says that the Johannans were very bold and warlike, always quarreling with the Mohillans. 
Also that visitors to Johanna behoved to be very careful, as Johanna was much frequented 
by pirates who came there for intelligence regarding the strength and destination of other 
ships. He calls the Capital Demani. 

505. Captain Richards died on the 23rd March 1703-4 and Captain Foulis on the 20th 
April 1704 (Charnock, Biographia Navalis), The two ships apparently continued their 
journey to India, for John Leeds (Travels) writes that on the 26th November 1704, he, then 
master of the Calicut Muncheo (manchua, a sea-going trading vessel), was pressed by Captain 
Robert Harland of H.MS. Severn at Caliout, with his boatswain Thomas Brown, they being the 
only two white men on board, Pike saye (f. 106 b) that when he was in India the commander 
of English men-of-war impressed any Englishmen whom they found on country ships. Ae these 
men were probably the most enterprising of the sailors who had come out on the European 
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im In W711 Oapt.-Woodas Rogers waa inforr | ed at the Cape thatthe Duteh naod to send yoarly tu 
Madavnscar for slaves as the Hottentota wore too lazy to work. (Cruising Voyage, p. 419), 
105 Montioned in a letter of the Court of Committeca to the Sultan of Johanna, dated £6 Dec, 1676 


(Letter Book, y, 904), and under date 20-23 May L083 in the Js the Herter | ta 
(Marine Records, India Ogice), | Log of the Herbert, Hoary Udall, Commander 
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ships, it can be imagined that their impressment must have excited a dangerous indignation 
in the hearts of men liko Leeds. 








Malabarese. 

506. In 1703 Hamilton visited Tellicherry on the Malabar coast. About twelve miles 
south of the town is ‘' Burgara [Badagera] a sea-port in the dominions of Ballanore [ Valunna- 
var or Ruler] Burgarie, a formidable Prince.' This Prince and his predecessor have been 
Lords of the Sea time out of mind, and all trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Damaan 
were obliged to carry his passports. Those of one mast paid for their passes eight shillings 
yearly and those with three paid about eixteen,’’ The Portuguese disputed his pretensions 
and therefore were at constant war with him. ‘“ He keeps some light galleys that row and sail 
very well, which cruise along the coast from Oetober to May and make prize of all who have not 
his passes.” When Hamilton objected to the damage which he did to trade, he replied that 
“he was no enemy to trade but only vindicated his sovercignty of those seas before mentioned, 
and that our King was invested with the like sovereignty not only on his own coasts but on 
those of France, Holland and Denmark {an allusion I suppose to the English claim to the 
Honour of the Flag], and could have no greater right than he had, only he [i.e., the King of 
England] wasina better condition to oblige the transgressors of his laws to obedience than he 
wus: however he would maintain his claim and right the best way he could, and whoever lost 
their ships or vessels for contempt of his authority might blame theirown obstinacy or folly ” 
(Hamilton I. 28). 

507. On the 24th February 1705 the Westmoreland (Captain Thomas Gallon) had « short 
engagement off Vingurla with Maratha pirates. He says that they flew a short blewish pendant 
aver their red flag (Ind. Off. Marine Records). As a matter of fact Sivaji's naval flag eeeme to 
have been white (Fryer I. 2), s0 the red flag may have been either the Moor ensign or the 
usual signal of attack. Gallon refers to the pirates as ‘Rogues.’ It will be remembered 
that Edward Terry (See para. 230 above) did the same in 1616, and so does Defoe in his New 
Voyage rownd the World (11, 32, pub. 1725). So also Defoe writes of men “ going a-roguing “ 
instead of “ a-pirating.” 

Anglo-Americans. 

508. In the year 1704 the Scotch ship Nepfune (Captain James Miller) was taken in 
Madagasear by the pirate Halsey at the instigation of Samuel Burgess (See para, 478 above; 
Johnson Il. 116 and 268 b). Hamilton (I, 17) says that the Neptune was laden with strong 
alo and brandy and that the pirates, falling to a carouse, five hundred of them 
died of their excesses. This did not deter a number of Miller’s men from joining the pirates. 
According to Johnson, the Neptune waa taken by Halsey after his capture of the Esser in 
1707 and Hamilton is possibly wrong in his date, for it was only on the 7th November 1704 
that Captain John Halsey received  privateer's Commission for the Charles Brigantine from 
Governor Cranstone of Rhode Island. On the otherhand, Johnson (II. 110) says that Halsey 
picked up at St. Augustine's a number of men who had been wrecked in the Degrave in 1700. 
This appears rather a long time for their stay there. The Charles Brigantine had been 
A privateer under the command of Captain Daniel Plowman. Plowman was murdered by 
hia lieutenant, John Welch, who having committed piracy on some Portuguese vessels, returned 
to Boston, where he was arrested and hanged, the Charles being recommissioned under Halsey. 
The piratical career of the Neptune was short, One David Williams waa elected Captain and 
soon after (Johnson, IT, 118, says the year after Halsey's death) she was wrecked, Williama 
fitted up a sloop in which he came to Methelege (Massalege), where going ashore he was killed 
by the natives (Johnson, I, 262). | 
= ad (between the Mahé and Kotta Rivers), whow Commander was 


eS 
106 Apparently the Raja of Kadattan ! 7 
one of the Marakkars of Kottokal (Innes, Mal. Guz. 433. See pam. 616 below). 
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French, 

509. Manucei (1V, 109) says that in 1705 a certain Monsieur Delaval, resident at Jun- 
calam (Junkeeylon, belonging to Siam) had with twoof hiscountrymen, Messicurs Maseonand 
de Roubal, turned pirates, to the great terror of the merchants. 


£10. In 1705 Captain Thomas Green of the Worcester, who had atrived in Scotland in 
July 1704 (Johneon, Il. 52) was hanged for piracy. His ship had been seized by the Scottish, 
African and East India Company in reprisal for the seizure of the Annandale in England by 
the English Kast India Compatiy (See Petition af the Scots East India and African Company, 
1705). Some of his men had talked ina mysterious way of their doings in the East and particu- 
lar references to the Spealy Return (Captain Thomas Drammond), which ship had totally 
disappeared, led to the ¢onolusion that he had taken her and had made away with the 
crew. He was otrested and tried and, though the evidence against him was neither trust- 
worthy nor conclusive, the people of Edinburgh were in such a state of irritation agaist 
the English, owing to the failure of the Darien Company and the disappearance af some of 
the ships of the Scottish African and East India Company (founded in 1605) to which the 
Speedy Return belonged, that he and some of his crew were convicted and hange 
charge. It is perfectly certain that he was not responsible for the loss of the Speedy Return, 
for we have seen (para, 500 above) that she was taken by John Bowen, nor for the death of 
Captain Drummond, who was killed by the natives of Madagascar (Drury’s Adventures, 
p. 305), but that some of his acts were piratical there can be little doubt, for one of the wit- 
nesses in the trial (Antonio Fernando, Cook's mate on the Worcester) said that a certain one 
of the ships which he attacked flew English colours, i.¢. white, red and black, like those which 
he flew himaelf (possibly Fernando, being a Portuguese mistook durk blue for black, a not 
rmeommon mistake at sea, Sée para, 553 below), and said that he had taken such a ship, mur- 
dered the crew and sold the ship to Coge Commodo (See para. 502 above), whilst another of his 
erew (John Roberts) deposed that he had been accessory to the cutting off of the heads of some 
men at Sacrifice Island, betwixt Tellicherry and Calieut, and others (Reynolds and Linstead) 
eaid “that their Prayers even on Sunday were dropped after they passed the Cape of Clood 
Hope, the Supercarge having told Mr. May [the Surgeon], who commonly acted the Clerk's 
part, that they would leave their religion behind them and lake it up when they came back ” 
(Flying Post, 17-19 May, 1705).10T Captain Hamilton met the Worcester at Caliout in 1708. 
Groen, when in drink, personally told him thet he had traded with the pirates in Madagascar 
and Mascarenhas, and it was commonly reported at the time that he had plundered some 
Moor ships and had sunk a sloop with ten or twelve Englishmen on board her off Coiloan. 
Hamilton sums wp the cnse in o way with which probably every one will agree :-—"' Whether 
Captain Green and Mr, Mather (Chief Mate] had justice impartially allowed them in their 
process and sentence I know not. I have heard of a4 great innocents condemned to death ox 
they were" (New Account, 1. 317-10: State Trials, XIV. 1199-1925). 


511i. Hamilton's comments are the more interesting for the fact that in 1705 com- 
plaints were made at Bombay against “ Captain Alexander Hamilton, Master of the Vinta 
Gurr,” for seizing at Johor some goods on a junk belonging to the native merchants of Can- 
ton (Bombay Cona. 27th May 1705). He himself (TL. 159, 234) says that he-did this in repri- 
sal for their false dealing and that tho Sultan highly approved of his action, only wondering 








lo? Hf you want rogues. + + : yon have that gallant caste ef adventurera who nid down their 
conscinnces at the Cape of Good Hope as they went out to India and forgot to take them op again when 
they returned " (Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter: Mr. Oroftangry’s Preface). , 
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at his moder: not having taken all the goods and having sold the crow and other people 
on board as slaves. On the Ist Feb. 1706-7 Capt, Richard Collins of the Sloop Calcutia 
reported at Madras that he had been plundered off Negrais by a pirate brigantine (60 Euro- 
peans, 16 guns) commanded by one Jones, who came originally from New England and bad 
completed his crew at Madagascar. The pirates had some of them, returned to Madncnecar, 
but the rest had gone to Achin to waylay the China, anda Manilla ship belonging to the 
Armenians (Madras Public Proceedings, 1 Feb. 1706-7.) 
Malays. 

512. That the seas of the Malay Archipelago were now full of pirates is shown by the 
caution which British ships were forced to exercise. Captain Martin Gardiner of the Seaford, 
sailing from Batavia to China, records on the 26th June 1701 :—" Sent my boats to two small 
janks, taking them te be China junks, but they wore boats belonging to Banes, believed to 
be Rovers, having severall brass pattererces and many meu on board and the Commander 
of the Loyal Cook, sailing from Amoy tu Malacca, records on the 21st April 1702, “ Saw Lhree 
great boats which we judged to be Rogues. We made a cleare ship and lay by but they 
would not speak with us, our [ship] having Dutch colours. We supposed them to be bound 
for Malacca.” 

£13. In l705 the Dutch East India Company, in order to check piracy in the Malay 
Archipelago, fixed the number of the crew and passengers allowed to be carried on native 
vessela (Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 05 : Termminok IT, 227). 








CO 


514. In June 1707 the Banjareens made a desperate attack on the English ships Carle- 
ton, Blenheim, Squirrel and the Hawke man-of-war (f), lying in Banjar River, and burned 
the ship Limpe and the English Factory ashore, in revenge for an affront offered to the Malay 
Chief Gusta Ganton in attempting to arrest him for the murder of the Chinese Shahandar. It 
was this attack which caused the English to abandon their settlement in Borneo. The Com- 
mander of the Carleton (Captain Robert Phillips) was killed in the fight. (/wl, Off, Marine 

Arabians. 

615. Arab reprisals for European piracy have already been mentioned in 1701 (See 
para, 453 above) and in 1705 (See para, 485 above). Some of their veasels carried 40 to 50 guns 
(Low, I. 90). Encouraged by their early successes, the Muscat Arabs aimed at a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and in 1707 obtained permission from the King of Pega to build 
ships in his country. Their vessels were to be found and did much damage in all the seas 
round India from the Madras coust to the Persian Gulf. The Shah of Persia npplicd to the 
Bombay Government for assistance and the Marathas organized fleet to hold them in check. 
(Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 81-2 ; Low, L. 90; Bruce, N11. 649). 


516. In L705 the Shah proposed to the Bombay Government a joint attack on the Arab 
and Malabar pirates (Bom). Gaz. XTII. 482). 


Malabarese. 


517. On the 12th February 1706, a Maratha fleet, onder their Admiral Nilla Purbu, 
took the English ship Monsoon (Bengal to Surat—Captain Wilcox) off Anjediva and carried 
her into Bed Cove. Nine days later she was out out by the Portuguese and taken to Gon, 
where the Viceroy declared her s lawful prize and refused to restore her to the English (Letter 
from T, Pitt, 11th Sept. 1707 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, 111. 66; Low I. 93,)'08 

$08 Asoording to French Law in 1681, vessels retaken from pirates wore restored tothe owners on 
yment of one-third of the valuc (7 tatice, 170). 
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518. ‘The Maratha flect organised for protection against tho Arabs was composed of 
sixty vessela under an officer independent of Angria and was supposed to operate between 
Bombay and Goa. It devoted its spare time to piracy on its own account. At the same 
time Kanhoji Angria possessed a considerable fleet occupied with piracy only (Brace, TT. 
649: Low, I. 90; Bomb. Gaz. 1. ii. 81-2; Bomb. Sel. xxiv. 160). In 1706 the Marathas and 
Anerians took three English ships, one of them, the Diamond (Madras to Surat and Persia, 
Captain Whistler, who diced of wounds received in the fight), carrying twelve guns and 26 
Europeans, with a catgo worth nearly two lakhs of rupees—the Madras merchants lost 30,000 
pagodas in her (Letfer fram 7’. Put, 1lth Seplember 1707, B. M. Add. MSS., 22850), They 
also took a Bombay manchua, some Portaguese vessels and a Dutch hoy with a crew of 26 
Dutchmen (Letler from Sir John Gayer, Surat lat March 1700-7). The last mentioned is, I 
suppose, the Dutch ‘‘ Hooker” of which mention is made in the Bombay Consultations of 
the 2lst January 1706-7. Twenty-one Dutchmen hac arrived, being all that remained alive 
of her crew when she was taken by an Angrian flect of two grabs and eleven gallivats. She 
was carrying provisions lo the Dutch garrison at Surat. 


519. On the 23rd October 1707 the English frigates Oley and Horsham reported at the 
Cape that they, together with a Company's ship of 44 guns and two galleota, had fought a 
whole day's Aght with 21 Malabar pirate vessels which had taken the two galleots, On the 
97th the Araby Merchant reported that she had had many fights with the Malabarese (Leib- 
brandt, Précia, p. 199). 


Anglo- Americans. 

520. In August 1706 Captain Thomas White took near Mooha the Dorothy (Captain 
Penruddock) of Madras, « Calicut ship of 400 tons (in which his men got a booty of £200 a 
man, but missed finding 50,000 sequins hidden in milk Jara in the stall where a cow waa kept 
for the old Moor supercargo), a small Portuguese ship and the Ketch Forgiveness (Captain 
Benjamin Stacey. Letter from Sir John Gayer, Surat let March 1706-7 | Hedges’ Diary, I. 
144, IU. 107). Johnson says (TI. 136-7) that amongst the passengers on the Forgiteness 
were two small children, who wept bitterly ot the loss of their whole fortune, viz. some 500 
dollars, a silver mug and two silver spoons. White harangued his men, saying how cruel 
it was to rob innocent children, upon which not only was all restored to them, but # collection 
was made among the pirates and 100 dollars were added to it, whilst « present was also made 
to Captain Stacey and his officers. White took the Dorothy te St. Marya where he joined 
Halsey as a private man. (7th Nov. 1704. Sea para, 508 above.) 


§21. John Halsey came from Boston. His commission was to cruise on the const of 
Newfoundland, Instead he sailed to Madagascar, where he took on board some of the crew 
of the Degrave East Indiaman, Captain William Young, which was wrecked there in 1701.10? 
It was his intention to attack only Moor ships, but after a temporary deposition by 
his crew, he consented to make prey of ships of all nations, In the Red Seo 
he took the Bu/falo (Captain Buckley) from Bengal and soon after a sloop (Captain Collins), 
with the deck planks of which the pirates repnired their own brigantine. Then he aniled to 
the Straita of Malacca, where he met and was chased by the Albemarle (Captain Beavis) 
from China. Halsey was probably the pirate who wns reported to have taken off Negrais two 
ships from Bengal to Achin (Letter from 7. Pit. 5th Feb, 1706-7, 8. M. Add, MAS. 22850). 
Returning via Mascarenhas, where they were supplied with all necessaries by the Govern 
to Madagascar, at Hopeful Point near St. Mary's, they found the Dorothy and Captain Wh 
and hia men, some 90 to 100, settled amongst the natives. Some of them, amongst ‘alanis 


ie Acocriling 40 Botact Ticary, ote paused he: Diwan: Iith: Bu NIG Gn aeiGae aieaia are 
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was White, joined them. Halsey now sailed for the Red sea and learned from a Moor grab, 
which he took, that there were four English ships near Mochn. These ships left Mocha on 
the 7th August 1707. They were the Bombay Merchant (or frigate, Captain Samuel Jago 
45 Europeans and 18 guns) which had been sent out by the Court of Managers to Mocha 
in the belief that she, being a good sniler, wonld be of use in freeing the coast from the Sangan- 
ians and other petty robbers that attacked small vessels trading with Bombay (fombay 
Cons. 22nd Awyust 1707); the Eagle or Rising Eagle (Captain Chamberlayne, 25 Europeans, 
and 14 guns); the Asser, Captain Thomas Punt, who in 1703 astonished the Dutch 
broker at Rajapore by refusing to carn an honest penny by carrying off a ship to the 
pirate Bowen, “ telling him, nowhe was notashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty 
of so base an action he must never see the face of his countrymen again, which made the 
gentleman change his countenance’ (Letferfrom George Weoley, State Trials, xiv. 1302. She 
had 12 Europeans on board and carried 10 guns); the Mary (Captain Cornwall, 10 Europeans 
and 8 guns); and the Unity (Captain Greenhaugh, 20 Europeans and 12 guns), Besides these 
Europeans they carried about 120 lascars."° The next day they met Halsey in the Chartes 
Brigantine, One account says that she had only 60 men, and from 4 to 6 guns, another 
and more probable one, 00 men and 10 guns. Johnson says (IT, 114) that Jago, attempting 
to board Halsey, his ship was raked by a shot, which, apparently so frightened him that 
he left his companions to their fate and made off for Bombay, where he arrived on the 22nd. 
August, He said nothing of his cowardly fight. On the 28th October his ship was blown up 
ina fight with aSivaji vessel. Ten of his men were killed, but he and the rest of the crew got 
aafely to Bombay (Bomb, Cons. L1th November.) On the 9th December the Council received 
a letter. dated 26th September from Madras, telling of his misbehaviour. By this time he had 
been placed in command of the India Frigate, but on the lst June 1708 he was allowed to 
resign and go home on the Aurangzeb (ibid., let June 1708), After the flight of the Bombay 
Merchant, Halsey attacked the Eagle which brought to, to receive him, trusting Capt. Jugo 
would return to her support. She made a good defence, but the guna of the Charles killed or 
wounded all the officers in the poop.!!! Even so, and after she had surrendered, the 
mate in command of the men stationed in the forecastle continued to fire on the boarders 
and killed some of them before he could be convinced that further resistance was useless. 
Some wished to put him to death, but he, being an Irishman, the Irish and Scotch amongst 
Halsey’s crew insisted on his life heing spared. From the prisoners on the. Zogle, Halsey 
learned that the Havex was the richest of the threo remaining ships, having come from Jeddah. 
He therefore allowed the Mary and Unity to escape and went after her. . Punt prepared to 
fight, but as Halsey came up he hoisted the bloody flag as a signal of ‘No Quarter,’ which so 
frishtened the passengers that they forced Punt to surrender without fighting. From the 

sole Halsey took £10,000 ond from the Easer £40,000 (between 30 and 40 chests of silver). 
He then tool some of the officers and Sir John Bennett on board the Cherles, and having dis- 
abled the Essex, made for Caliout (I. Adams to Surat. Tellicherry Vith September 1707. Surat 
Records, vol, 101), Captain Cornwall arrived in Madras 7th September 1707, The 
Europeans of that town had lost 200,000 pagodas by this mishap, for the treasure on the 
Mary had been sent on board the Essex for security (T. Pitt to J, Dolben, Brit, Mus, 
Add. MSS. 22850, ff. 49-50). Soon after, Halsey, meeting the Harriott, again tried the 
effect of the bloody flag (* with a bloody flag at topmast head” ) but, after exchanging 
two or three brondsides “turned taylo, when our ahip chased hia till night.” ([bid. 
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116 None of thoeo five ship wos large, being butwean LOG anid 200 tons. Thait total fores was 112 Euro- 
peans, 120 lasears and 62 guns (ietter from T. Pitt, Madras, 2th Sept, 1707, B. M, Add, MESS, 23.850, 
41 Capt. Chamberlayne, his Chief Mato and throp or four more were killed. Of pirates 7 were 
killed and os many wounded. Thow, Pit to Bliku Yole, Madras, 3 Oct, 1707, B, M, Add. MSS, 
22,660, {, 7, 
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f, 92). The pirates, of course, were not over eager to run any great risks when they were 
gorged with booty, From Calicut Halsey went to Madagascar, where he traded for neces- 
saries with the Greyhound, which had been sent by the Governor of Madras to buy back 
the plunder of the Haver and with the Seotch ship Nepline (Captain James Miller. See 
pra. 508 above), Johnson says that the Company's representatives on the Greyhound inot- 
ted the pirates to take the Neplune, which, in their eves, was an Interloper. They bettered 
this advice and took the Greyhound also, but subsequently released that ship (Johnson, IT, 
110-116), Halsey apparently died sobn after these events, Johnson (LL. 117) writes :—* He fell 
ill of a fever, died and was buried with great solemnity and ceremony; the prayers of the 
Church of England were readover him, colours were flying and his sword and pistol laid on his 
coffin, which was covered with a ship's Jack: as many minute guns fired as he was yeara old 
viz. forty-six, and three English, one French volley of small arma : he was brave in his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and died regretted by his own people. His grave 
was made in a garden of water-melons and fenced in with palisades to prevent his heing rooted 
up by wild hogs, of which there are plenty in those parts." Possibly this religious and cere- 
monious funeral was due to Captain Thomas White, who, according to Johnson (II. 138) 
died in Madagascar, very penitent for the wicked life he had been forced to lead, By will 
he left his money to a companion (who faithfully observed his instructions) for the benefit 
of his son by a native woman of the country, who was to be sent to England " to be brought 
up in the Christian religion in the hopes he might live a better man than hie father,” 


522. Many of Halsaey's crew settled in Madagascar and some were still to be found 
there in 1710. for when the St, George (Captain Samuel Lewis) was at St. Mary's, her Log (23rd 
July 1719) tells us that two Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Nick of Dover came on board 
to see the Captain. “These | kept on board two nights and entertained thom plentifully 
with liquor, in hopes te sound what might be gathered from them. They faithfully pro- 
mised me provisions speedily, but I found their tempers much alike (with a downcast eye, 
not able to look me in the face} very cautious of what they spoke till almost drunk, then they 
“lay themselves open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in their villainy as bravoes. 
They acknowledge of their being in the brigantine [ie, the Charlea| that took Chamberlayne, 
and at the plundering of three Moor ships and bringing away a fourth, which lay sunk in their 
harbour. This they call the Fair Chance, and they wanted but one hit more and then to go 
home, for they were aweary of their course of life. Their number was now reduced to 17 
with about 10 or 12 Mustees and free negroes, That they live separate on the other side 
upon the Main, some 20 or 30 miles asunder, each having 4 town to himself and not less than 
five or six hundred negroes, their vassalls, ready to serve ‘em upon any expedition, They do 
not appear to be in any wise concerned for their former ill actions, only in relation to Sir 
John Bennett, whom they acknowledged they had not used well in taking his goods and 
money from him after o fair agreement4"" ‘Thus freely they would talk when warm with 
liquor, but always cautious when sober. I likewise askt ‘om why they did not necept the 
King’s pardon [1718] and go home in time. They told me that they believed it was a 
sham and would not trust to any unless they had the Great Seal to it. Such impudenoe 
and ignorance possest them.’ Another pirate, a» Frenchman named Pierre Jerran told 
Captain Lewis (Log. 22nd July) “that he and all his company had been on the Account 
(aa they call'd it) but now designed to live honest and stenl slaves to sell to such ships as 
came to trade with them.” 1 








13 Probably this refers to their seizure of the goods ete., on the Greyhavind after ther had been a 
purchard by the Company's agenta, ote., o8 hes just been Mentioned. Sir John Bennet'’s name occurs in 
ce 1714 ** List of sea-faring men,” not constant inhabitants of Madras (Love's Veatigon of Old Madras, TI, 
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STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARDES, G&L, C.V.0. 
By THE EDITORS. 

Wrra this number we publish a photograph of our late colleague, Mr, 5. M. Edwardes, 
and takethe opportunity of adding to the obituary notice in last month's issuc, a fow lines 
santus by an olil friend of his and fellow official in the Indian Civil Service. He writes: “ 1 
would draw attention to his amazing powersof work. When doing his very difficult Censna of 
hia spare time It was published as one of the volumes of the Census, and was later re-issued in 
bookform with illustrations. [would alao like to mention his apecially valuable work in connee- 
tion with the Muharram. By putting astop to the tabut procession he brought to an end the 
regrettable disturbances that usually accompanied that celebration in Bombay City.” 

LAND'S ANECDOTA SYRIACA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 
TRANSLATED From Tre Latin cr tam Revp, H. HOSTEN, 8.J. 

[From Anecdota Syriaca. Collegit, edidit, explicarit J. P. N. Land, theologiae doctor. 
Tomus primus, Lugduni Batavorum, E. J. Brill, MCCCCLXIT (ste for MDCOCLXI4), ] 

Our document, a short history of the Syrians of the Malabar Const, comes from the 
Leyden Academy Library, and was published by Land, not only for the style, but also for the 
sake of the names and of the subject, as a specimen of the work done in this line by Indians, 
none of which had yet appeared. CY. p. ix. 

The MS., numbered 1215, consists of two leaves of European paper, measuring 120 x 25-30 
centimetres, written on both pages, and containing a “Summary of the history ofthe Syrians 
on the Malabar Coast.” Written by Matthew, a Jacobite priest, it deals with the history of 
the Syrians from the time of the Apostle St. Thomas up to the beginning of the 15th century. 

The title of the Syriac MS. is : Al Gedes'e Dagelas' Le Suriyoye ( Tare Isahiin Deholéy,* 
which means: ‘ Of what happened to the Syrians and their history.” 

Noatorian writing, resembling that of MS. No. 1212." Cf. p. 7. 

Land did not publish the Syriac text of MS. 1213, for want of proper type. C/. p. 179. 
In Plate B, No. 12, he gives a specimen of the writing by reproducing the title above. At 
pp. 123-127, we have a Latin translation of the text, which we tranalate into English below. 
l take it that the Latin translation is by Land, although his correcting some mistakes of 
spelling and translation at pp. 180-154 would make one conclude the contrary. But see 
his note about San Pablo at p. 154. 

The Syrian text contains about 120 lines, and from Land's marginal references to wa. 11, 
41, otc., ane must conclude that they are verses, The date of the document must be 
earlier than 1737, since Mar Gabriel, who died in 1797, is mentioned as alive. 

At pp. 170-184 we find anumber of notes by Land: Omitting a short initial discussion on the 
peculiarities of the Syrine writing,we translate the remainder from the Latin as closely as 
possible. 


(Page 123,) Of the things which happened to the Syrians (on the Malabar Coast) and their 
history. (MS. vol,, Lugd, Batay, Or. 1213.) 

(ve. 1.) In the year 52! of Our Lord Jesus Christ the lord Thomas? came into India and 
landed at Mailopnr.? Here he preached the Gospel to many, whom he made his disciples 
and baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Next he set 
out and went to Malubar, where he arrived at Moljokare.? He preached also to the people 
of this country and set ap to the Lord an altar, for the service of which he added two presby- 
ters. From there he went to Katkajel,® where he built a charch, a3 he also did at Teapoli* 

@ The parts in Syrino type have boon kindly tranaliterated for mo by Mr. T, K. Joseph of Trivandrum. — 

b  'Woyors' Orientalinm, T. 1, (Leydon, 1840, p, 333 #97.), haw a énroful deacription of Codex 1212. 
Of, Land's Ancedota Syriaca, 1, p, I,m 1 
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and Gukamaglam,’ and Nermnaim,® and Tirfbokut.” Finally he returned to Mailopur, where 
he was pierced with a lance by unbelieving gentiles ; and his soul rested in peace. After his 
death India and Malabar was left without a preacher and leader, those excepted who had 
been made presbyters by the Apostle Thomas. 

Now, after (2 years, India and Malabar!? was made a widow, deprived of priests and pres- 
byters (orbata sacerdotibus el preabyteris), (04. 11) and there were only the faithful of both sexes. 
However, at that time, there arose a magician, called Manikbos:r,!! one of the infidels. He 
too came to Mailopur, where through his magical arts he performed many miracles, scandalized 
the leaders and chief ones of the faithful and drew them away from the true faith ; and there 
was no one to oppose himself to his orders. On this account the rest of the faithful fled and 
found an usylum in Malabar. Seeing them, the brethren, the faithful of Malabar, rejoiced 
with the greatest joy, and, according to the custom of the faithful, they became bound to 
one another by the ties of affinity, (Page 124.) Afterwards, however, when 160 truly ; 
Christian families'® had long been without preshyters and leaders, o dissension arose among 
them for what cause I know not ; that is, some of them renounced the orthodox faith," and 
others did not. Those who renounced the faith were 06 families'3e; on the other hand, those 
who retained the orthodox faith were 64 families. 

(vs. 27.) At thesame time,o vision appeared by night to the metropolitan of Edessa,'4 
He arose in the morning and went to the Catholicus of the East,!® and told him of the vision 
whieh he had seen. When the Catholicus had heard it, he sent messengers to all the churches 
and monasteries and cities of the diocese and called the people to his presence, And when 
many flocks had met with their bishops and merchants," he related to them what the 
Bishop had seen, anc they spoke together (et colloculi eunt).’7 Then, one of them arose, to wit 
a merchant called Thomas of Jerusalem,'*® who answered, saying: “ Behold, I have cre now 
lieard a report about Malabar and India from foreign countries and men.” Tho Cuatho- 
licus, hearing his answer, rose from his seat, went to him, embraced him lovingly, and thus 
addressed him =“ lentreat thee, my very dear son, to go Malabar, to visit the inhabitants 
of the country, and to tell me what has befallen them.” Accordingly, that occasion offering, 
Thomas of Jerusalem set out for Malabar, and, coming to Moljomkare, he saw the Thomas 
Christians ; and they were mutually pleased, the Christians telling him about their affairs. 
(ws. 32.) Which when Thomes had heard, he gave them courage and exhorted them with 

ind words ; and atraightway he embarked and returned to his country. Back in his country, he 

wont to the Catholicus and said to him: “Lo! Thave seen with my eyes the Thomas Christians, 
and we spoke together and were mutually pleased. Ileft them hopeful and returned.” The 

Cutholicus, hearing these words, answered thus - * Although Iam ready to lay down my life 
forthem, I ask you to be pleased to tell me what thoue children of mine most wish me to do.” 
Then he stated to the Cutholicns what the Malabar brethren desired. Therefore, not long 
after, yea in those very days, with tho help of the adorable God and by order of the Catholicus of 
the East, Thomas of Jerusalem, the merchant, went forth again, and with him the Bishop who 
had seen the vision, and at the same time presbytora and deacons, and also menand women, 

young men and maidens, from Jerusalem and Bagdad and Ninive,” and they entered a ship 
(Page 125) and left for Malabar, where they landed at Moljomkare in the year 245 0f the Lor. 


(ra. 47.) The Malabara at oner recognized them, and they came together for advice 
to the brethren who had arrived, which done, they went to S*erkun,*! the king al the whole 
of Malabar, and presented him with gifts. And the king was pleased with them (the gifts 1), 
and said to them : “' I shall give you whatever youask of mo.” Andhe gave them tho lund 
whieh they desired, a very long and very broad piece of ground; besides, ho granted them all 
the royal honours, which were written on copper-plates, Lo ! these plates are | ved among 
ustothisday.2"* Having reecived all this from the king, they returned to “Moljomkare to 
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build a church andtown. And they built a church in the country of Kdramallir™ which they 
had received in gift trom the kiny, and there they erected a town of 472 houses from east to 
west on both aides, and they duly inhabited it, Now, in thos days and subsequently 
Syrian Fathers used to come by order of the Catholicus of the East,** and they took care 
of the district of India and Malabar, (va, 7) while the Syrians spread from that town. 

| Again, in the year $23 Syrian Fathers came, the lord Sapor (Sapores) and the lord Pheroz 
(Pherozes),25 and with them Ssbarjes* 4°, a famows man, So, they came to the town of 
Kulam, ** went to tho king 8: akirbirti*? and asked for lands.*4 The king gave them as much 
land as they wished. So they too built a church ard town in the country of Kulam. Next, 
after those days,*" Syrian bishops and metropolitans came oftener (? rather often, saepiua) 
by order of the Catholicus, who used to send them. 

However, long afterwards, about the year 1500,2° the deceitful Franks (Frenci frawdu- 
lenii) came to this country of Malabar, and they too began to inhabit Malabar and India, 
At that time, Syrian Fathers came again, the lord Denh*o, and the lord Thomas, and the lord 
Jacob, and the lord Jahbaloh,2% and, according to ancient usage, they shepherded Malabar 
and India. (vs. 61.) Then, after those days, in the year 1580, came lord Abrabam,*! a Syrian 
bishop. When he had come to Malabar, the fierce Franks were jealous of him, and they laid 
snares to him and tried to kill him ; but with the help of Christ our Lord he was saved from 
their hands, Accordingly, in fear and trembling, he could hardly carry on his office. For, 
in those days, the Franks, enemies of Almighty God, began to lay snares on the roads where 
the Syrians walked, to seize them and put them to death. (Page 126.) After the death of the 
Syrian bishop lord Abraham, during 52 years no bishop came to Malabar, Then, by order 
of the Pope of Rome, a certain Frank bishop ** came, who tried to reduce the Syrians to his 
power, but the Syrians were against him, Then that rebel went to the king of Quqs- in,? 
and gave him a present of thirty thousand double gold pieces,44 and the king began to harass 
the Syrians in various ways. That vexatious king oppressed the Syrians during three years, 
(vs, 72) and after those persecutions the Syriana had no strength left, them. Therefore, under 
coercion from the king, they submitted to the Frank bishop**s. The Franks now began to change 
the good customs of the Syrians, they forbade the marriages of presbyters and deacons and 
taught a new and abominable faith. When the Syrians had suffered this 52 years,25 God 
deigned to reveal the treachery of the Franks through Patriarch Ignatius,®* who came to 





Mailopur on his way to Malabar. As soon as this Syrian arrived ot Mailopur, the Franks 
apprehended him, loaded him with chains and took him to Quqs*in, where they drowned him 
in the waves of the sea. The news of this spread through the whole ot Malabar by means 
of the Syrian deacons” then living there. So, all the Syrians assembled at the church of 
Matame: eri? near Quqs*in, and all the Syrians swore that to the end of time they would not 
obey the Franks, nor those who sowed their seed.2* (es. 81.) These words they put down 
in writing. Amen. Now, when the Syrians had thus separated from the Franks, and the 
strength of the Syrians had grown after a few years, the bishop of the Franke’? began to send 
presents of great value to the priests of the Syrians and to write to them letters secretly. 
Some of the Syrian priests stealthily accepted these gifts and went at might to the bishop of 
the Franks ; others refused them and would not go. When this had gone on for some time, 
some of the priests were scandalized, and turned against the bishop; others, not at all ; accord - 
ingly, a dissension arose among the Syrians, and there were two sides, The Franks overcame 
the Syrians, because part of the Syrians had betaken themselves 0 the Franks and the 
Franks solicited the king and nobles with presents to vex the Syrians. 

But at that time came a faithful Amirol,* @ just judge, the chief of the whole of India 
and Malabar, who extirpated all the Franks from Quys* in (Page 127) and. from all the towns 
coundabout India. So did Josua exterminate the Canaancans and the other nations. (rw. 97.) 
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From that time to this day joy was prepared for the side of the Syrians, and for the side of 
the Franks sadness. The Syrians obey the Syrian Fathers, who, by order of the Catholicus 
of the East, came from Jerusalem and Nineve and Bagdad, whereas the Franks obey the 
Frank bishops, who come from Rome and other provinces by order from the Pope of Rome. 

Again, in the year 1705, by order of the Catholicus of the East, came lord Gabriel" 
Syrian Metropolitan, and he saw both sides, and that there were many Syrians who had 
turned to the Franks, that they walked in all the abominable customs of the Franks and 
oblivious of the foundation and root of the Syrian priests, that the priests of the Syrians who 
had turned to the Franks did not, like their fathers the Syrian priests, take wives, but repre- 
hended just marriages in the priests of both sides, and that, therefore, from those days onward 
and in future, (es. 102} all the Malabar Syriane would adhere to the Franks, who day and 
night were exerting themselves. ‘Therefore, lord Gabriel, the Syrian Metropolitan, embraced 
neither the Syriana his kinsmen nor the Syrians who had followed the Franks, but remained 
uo to say in the middle between them, in the hope of bringing back the Syrian followers of the 
Franks. On that account, very many Syrians of both sides came to him, and of those who 
adhere to the Franks forty-two.44 To-day, however, through the deceit and exertions of the 
Carmelites and Franciseans(?}"4, twenty churches have fallen away from him. 

But, illustrious and blessed masters ours,**® be pleased to learn that, provided the chief 
prefect #8 and blessed king of the whole of India and Malabar help this hamble Syrian—the 
two sides will return to the Syrian fold and that the Franks will not for ever lord it in India. 

Handwriting of Matthew, the poor, humble, and vile Syrian Priest. Amen.* 

a # ¥ * £ 
Notes by Land. 

(Page 179) About the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas sce especially(Page 180) J. 5. Agee- 
mani’s Bibl. Or., vol. IV, pp. 258qq. and 435sqq.; Cl. Buchanan, Christian Researches in Asia, 3rd 
eilition, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 00299.; Ch. Swanston, A Memoir of the Primitive Church of Mala- 
ydla, ete., in Journal of the Asiatic Sociely, No. II, London, Nov. 1834, and No. IT, Febr. 1835; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde, Bd. V, Berlin, 1833, pp. U1 agy., 145 «gq., where most of the things said by 
others are carefully collected. As lor my remark (at p. 8 of this volume) that the Amster- 
dam Public Library has another copy of our volume, | have found out that this was not 
very accurate : there are, however, rather long Syriac letters written by Bishop Thomas to 
Schuaf, of which Ishall speak by and by.’ I derived almost nothing for my purpose from 
Missions in South India, by tho Rev, Joeeph Mullens, London, 1854 (but printud at Caleutta). 

1 Ve deg. Inthe yeor 62. Whish, Amat. Journal, New Beries, VI (in Swanaton, Il, 177) says: 
‘The Jews say St. Thomas arrived in India in a.p. 52, ond thomeclves in tlie year 69." 

® The bord Thomas, On Thomas, the Apostle of India, see chiefly Ritter’s discussion (op. cil.) after 
Neandor (Kirchenyesch, 1), ‘Those who have written on this subject scom to havo forgotten too much three 
things: |. That in the first centaries there was o tendency to assign to each of the Apostles of Jerusalem a 
special country, whereas it seems to be clear from Paul's epistles that they were loth to spread the Gompel 
beyond thelimits of Judaiam. 2. That Mesopotumin and Babylonia bad long before been connected by trade 
with India. 3. That the name and story of Thomas of Jorusalem could enaly bo confused by the Malabura with 
the atory of the Apostle, But this is not the place for o fuller discussion of the Thomas legends, 

3) Mailopurom, In the M54 with pétoh’! with the lower dot (long ‘egog). After this, the same 
word is written *Mailopi with séqoph. Lacroge (in Assem., op. cif, 440): Melinpors ; Buchanan (op, cif,); 
Melanoor; Swanston, IL 172: Mailapir. However, Thornas is suid to have come from the islands of Dios- 
corie [Sokotra] to Cranganor, next to have gone finally to Melinpor (Assem., 435, Buchanan, Swanston). 

4 Moljokare. No vowel-points here; but at vee, 30 and 40 the vowels o-0-c ore added. Lacroze: 
Mavelicare ; Buchanan, 106: Mavelyoar; Mullens, 12: Mavelikurrny (i... Mavelicarre), 

0 Dr. Mingana’s transistion of this and of the lutter of Bp, Thomas (fn. 6 beluw) ix given in the 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 10, No. %, July 1926.—T, K. J.) . 

’ oe doce so, doos not appear, though I Speier: his four volumesof Ancedoa Syriaca, 

Nim. * For. 
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6 KuThajel. Vowels shown: aa. Lacrow: Calicut, a well-known town, thee of whieh ia 
scon to be composed of the same elements aa KuTkajel- 

6 fraPei, Vowela shown. i-ac4, Buchanan, 125; Verwpoli ; Lacrozo : Ignapeli, 

) @uKamafllam. Vowel shown: @a-a-a, The Mangalan of Lacrore t ~ 

a (Page 181.) Nernam, Vowels: ea. Lacroze: Nanmam ; Swanston, Il. 174, note : Neranam. 


® TirtbokuT Vowels isig-u, The Tecancute of Lacroze ? Possibly, rather, Truvancore (Swanston :. 
Travancdr) * 

10 Malabar. In the MS. everywhere Milibar. 

1) Fa, 11 ogg, MonfKborr. Vowela: ai-v. Others tao speak of a persecution by the Hrahmana 
and of @ flight to the Malabar Coast. So, do not think of a Manichean. 

12 Truly Christian families, Baitidye ; perhaps we should uncleritand communities or churches. 


LS Renounced the orthodar faith, It seems therefore that Coosticiam or Manicheiam or even Arianiam 
crept in from Babylonia, | | 

ib ys, 21 egg. The metropolitan of Edessa, 1 huedly belinve this, beeausy the Edessan writers eny 
nothing of it, For want of a name, they seem to have dragged in the nome of the famout Edessn, Others 
18 To the Catholicus of the East, He ruled over Babylonia, Assyria, ood the Christians aubject to the 
Bowsanians, and was daid to have derived his dignity from the Apostle Thomas. Others (Swanston, I. 176) 
speak of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch. | 

16 Andtheir merchants, A picture of the Syro-Malabar community, which, besides clergy and merchants, 
poopleakilledin many things, comprised mostly hushandmen, and fishermen, Laay Syro-Malabar, not as if 
it wae chiefly composed of Syrians, but because it was imbued with Syrian Christianity :for it ia certain that 
ith that church « very large number of natives waa mixed up with « few bom in Babylouja and other countries. 

1? And they spoke joyether, We should even write ; hia very words, 

id Thomas of Jerusaiem. ‘Tha “Thomas Cana’ of the Portuguese (Lacroze in Aseem,, op: eid, 
p. 442 gq); ‘Cama’ (Swanston, loc. fawd.) seems to bo o misprint. Wrede (Asiatic Researches, VIL) hua 
‘Thome Cannaneo,' which be seems to have taken from. other Portugunse writers; from this there ia bul o 





step to 'Cansaneum' (*Cananeum' in Asseman. 27, quoting Basnage ond Semedo), which may be 
compared with our 'of Jerusalem’. There is no question at all of Thomas, Manes’ disciply (Aceem, 28 og. 
and Fligul's Mani, s Lehre us, Schrifien, ete,, Leipaig, 1862, 174 n. 02), though it is maintained that 
Manos himsel! wrote to the Indians a | Pidrial al-‘obtra in Fligel, 74). Our Thomas 


is called Armenion and Arian (Swanston, 170), Ido not know on what authority, unless perhaps -lrineyoyu and 
Ariyisye be corruptions for Ordemiyo. Surely, the Cutholicus of tho Kastdid not send an Arion to Indias 
1 oa, Sh egy. from Jerusalom aid Bagdad, and Niniee. Thaviefrom all the Aramean countries. 

20 Jn the year 345 of the Lord, “Tha native hintorians, however, fram their own (Page 182) sanals and 
traditions recount that, up tothe year of Our Lord (45, after the first propagmtion uf Christinnity by Sr, 
‘Thomas, there wore no foreign bluhops or priests unongst the Christians of India, and that they had hut» few 
places of worship, built after the form of Hindu pagodas of the country, till Mar Thomas, by the direction of 
Kustathius, bishop of Antioch, assumed charge of their Church, aud introduced amongst them several bishope 
aul prinste, also many Christians, men, women, and children, trom foreign countries,” (Swanston, {1 176.) 

410 ws, A yg. Sterkun, Tho vowels shown ares ed. Swanston (H- 18} and Lecrom: Sharen 
Permaul (it. Permil or Perumal). 

22 Kdramablir, Que vovel a, at the end. Luerom (in Assem. 1V, 440) + Carninalus. 

34 Syrian Fathers, First they belonged to the Catholic faith ; later, after tha Easter Syriana nad. 
embraced Nestorius’ tenets, they became, aa they are commonly called, Nestoriana, However, the Metro- 
politan who ruled at the beginning of this century, condemnoed both Nestorius and Cliteedion in thie prafes- 
sion of faith which he presented to the English (Huchunan, 117). Only « Manophysite could have done 29, 

$4 Catholicus of the Eat. ‘This title is assumed both by the Jacobite Maphrian (cf. Assem., 4.0. 11, 
in hie decision on the Monophysites) and by the Nestorian Catholicus (id., TV. 620). 

95 ww, S1.agg. ‘The lord Sapor and the lond Phoroz. Thoy wre callod S:abar antl Pirit:, without vowel point, 
These are Persianoamos, Some say that Saul and Ambrose were sant by the Nestorian Patriarch, and wore 
broight from Babylon to Quilon by ane Job, a merchant, in the yoar 825 (Swanston, 178); others speak with 
our author of Sapor and Peros (or Pheror); but, to my knowlelce, they are wrong in shifting the date to 
the year #22 (Assem. 442), Ournuthor gives the year 823, The Job of other writers seemato be Sébarjeariic. 

$¢ Kulam, Quily the vowel dis marked. Coulan or Quilon is the eonumon spelling. 

a? Subiebirti, Vowolsshown:a, and the second and third é. The King’s name innot given by othor writers 

25 And ovbed for lands, Add : where they might bnikt a church nad found a city for themselves, 

28 After thowe doye, Better: after the days of those, 


¢ ‘Three words in Arable type are omitted here by me,—H_H. 
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90 About the ear 1500, the deceitful Pranks, The nace of the Franks was familiar to tho Syriana 
at the time of the Crusniles, Borhebracus also uses it for ‘Europeans’. Hore it applies to the Portuguese, 
who in 1494 cume to Indian undor Vasco da Gama. For their history seo J, do Barros, Asa (Voniee, 1502, ond 
often republished). Calling them deceitful (¢nic)wasalrendy an old custom. (Cf. pp. 6,82, 87.) On the other 
hand, about the year of the world 6121, « certain Athanasiusis called in Theophanes KEKOUpryos TH Tur Supur 
dudtry caxovpyta, Sad the factia that, long before, the Syrimus bad been held in contempt by the Rowans, 

01 ee, Ol agg. Abraham, Assemani tells us, however, (2.0., TV. 447) that, as early as 1578, (Page 183) 
at the third Synod of Goa, ho had condemned the Nestorians. Although he had formally acknowledged 

the Pope of Rome and had even been created by him Archbishop of Angatulo, the Portuguese laid snares 
to him (Swanston, D1. 184). 

32 4 certain Frank Bishop. Aleixo do Menezes, who in 1599 beld the Synod of Diamper, whore he 
burned the books of the Syrians, and ordered to change their rites and custome and even their doctrine. 

33) Qugrin. With die Commonly Cochin. 

a4 Double gold pieces, In Spanish : ‘ doblones de oro." 

95 ww, Ti agg.—S2 yeare. J.c., from 1001 to 1653 (Aseem., B.O., IV. 447). 

36 gnatiug, ‘This ia also the name given him in the Malabar documents seen by Swanston (189); 
others, be says, call him ‘ Attila’, Assemani (loc. lod.) calla him ‘Ahatalla.” It is the same name as wo saw 
already above (ad Libr, Chal. p. 53v), where add: “the glove Aithales " from the jurisconsult, Seacvola 
1. 24. Dy de lege Corn, de falvis 48:10. According to Assemani, “the Nestorians had heard that Bishop 
A., whom they had asked for fram their Patriarch, had died while kept in prison by the Portuguese.” Swans- 
ton (p. 190) writes : “The fate of Mar Ignatius was never known,” ete. 

37) By means of the Syrian deacons, Menezes had deposed all the native priests and bishops. 

26 Métumrerf. Vowels: d-j-<i. Swanston (189 9q.): Alanghét; Assem. (loc. loud.): “ Making 
a conspiracy st Matanger, Rapolin, and Mangate, they proclaimed os Bishop the Archdescon Thomas de 
Cumpo ond hed him consecrated by twelve priate." 

30 «Nor those who sowed their seed. Correct : nor their children: 

io tw, 81 agy. A Bishop of the Pranks, Francisco Roz, of the Bocioty of Jesus. Hore, for * Bishop * 
we have the word &dtepe, which is the Portuguese word ‘Bispo’. The pronunciation with the 
letter 6 unless it be Portuguese also, may have come from the Sanserit wigpa, * lord." 

al Amirol. Vowels: ao. Not tho Spanish word ‘ablmirants,' but the Dutch word ‘amiraal.” There is 
question of the Dutch Captain Ryklof van Goons, who took Cochin in 1063, Cf. Ph, Baldasue, Beachriyeing der 
Indizche kusten Malabar ende Choromandel, Avsterdam, 1672, p. 120, and Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw Costindign, 
TV, 308, ‘The Indians of Batavia in their historical poems aleo apply wrongly the tithe “um inal’ to other 
captains of those times. 

42 oo, 02 ogg. Gabrvl Agsemani (ioc. fawd.) says that Gabriel, Motropolitan of Adorbignia, 
weil to that country ; see (ibe, p. 200 aq.) his profession of faith in favour of the Roman Chureh; be shuffled 
off this mortal coil (faream eawif), ne Azsermani pute it, in 1716, 

43 (Page 184.) Forty-two. Correct: forty-two churcheu. 

44 Of the Fronciecoma t Vode Sampdlu. No doubt ‘San Pablo’, ic, St. Pauliamoant; but T had 
nut diseovered whether the Franciscans or the Dominicans, ur, periaps, the Jesuita hod o St. Paul's 
Church ai Goa. At Rome, oa far aa | imow, only the Benedictines and Cistercians have a church dedicated 
to St. Paul; but neither help our case, Howover, afterwards, I learned who they were from o codex in the 
Royul Academy (which see under No, § in Weyers' Catalogue lately printed by de Jong), J. H. Schaaf ex- 
plaining the name Saint-Paulites by * ‘Jesuits’ in his letter of April 12, 1782, p. 14. (Land adds in Anecdota 
Syrigea, 11. 19: “ Nowadays, in Italy, tho Jesuits are still called * Paolotti''’. ) 

45 Masters ours. Hoe addresses tho XVII Directors of the Dutch India Company. Already before 
1729 he seema to have sent toCharlea Schaaf @ petition of the kind, addressed to them ; for Schaal, in hia 
lust letter of that year, tella the Bishop not to send copice of Malabar books, our scholars not understanding 
them ; however, a copy of a Malabar book was added to our dommont. 

46 Prefect, Kumedir : Portuguese: *Commodom'; Dutch : * Commandeur’, the titleaf the profect of 
Cochin. 
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a) ea, b Hlerecomes u Syring Jetter, which ‘I, K, Joseph declares not clear. 
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DHARAVARSHA PARMARA OF ABU AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS. 
Br RK. KK, HALDER. 

DSARAVARSHA Was a famous ruler among the Parmiras of Abu. He is popularly known 
in R&jputin’ as “Dhar Parmira’. The word Parmara denotes the name of the family and is 
derived, as has been supposed, from the name of the man, who arose from the altar of the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha on Mount Abii, and was considered by the latter as one who would 
take delight only in killing his enemies, and was thus named.' 

Dharivarsha was a son of Yasédhavala, who was a feudatory of the Solanki ruler Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat. When Kumérapéla waged war against Mallikarjuns of northern Kauiikana, 
Dhiravarsha led his forces and greatly contributed towards victory. In the Tiju'lMa'asir, 
we find that Dhiravarsha end Rij Karan were the two commanders of the Hindu army, 
which had collected at the foot of Mount Abd, when, in the middle of the month of Safar 
AH. 693 (January, A.D. 1197), the world-conquering Khusri [Qutbu'ddin T-bak]) turned hia 
face towards the annihilation of the R&i of Naharwila (Anhilvidi)?. Though the Hindus 
were defeated in this battle, nevertheless, in a previous one fought against Shihaibu’ddin 
Ghiri at that place in the A.a. 674 (A.D. 1178), they had won victory. ‘Tod asserts 
that it was at this very place [Nadole?) that *“Mahmid's arme were disgraced, the invader 
wounded and forced to relinquish his enterprise’ ’’.* It is also clearly written in the deseription 
of the battle with Quitbu'ddin I-bak that “ the Musalméns did not dare to attack them [the 
Hindus] in that strong position, especially as in that very place Sulfin Mohammad Sim 
{Shihabu'ddin] Ghiri tad been wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on 
another action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the commander". 

Dhirivarsha Was the contemporary of the four Solaiki rulers of Gujarft, namely, 
Kumiirapiila, Ajaipala, Miilarija Il and Bhimdéva Il. After the accession of Bhimdéva IL, 
many of his ministers and chiefs threw off hia yoke, and became independent.* Dharivarshe 
was among them, but, when the Yiadava king Siighana’ of Deccan and Sultin Shamsu'ddin 
Altamsh of Delhi attacked Gujarit, he prepared to render help to the king of Gujarit along 
with other kings of Mirwar.* 

Dhirivarsha was also very brave and extraordinarily fond of hunting expeditions. In 
the PAtanfiriyana inscription’ of Samvat 1944 (a.p. 1287), itis mentioned that he could kill 
three buffaloes with one arrow, In support of this statement, we can still aee on the margin 
of a bie funda (reservoir), called Mandakini, outside the temple of Achalesyara on Mount 
Aba,an image of Dhéravarsha with bow in hand, drawn at three life-size stone buffaloes, 
standing in ita front with a hole right across their bodies. 

Up to the present, one copper plate and 14 stone inscriptions of the time of Dhirivarsha 
have been discovered by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar H. Ojha, curator of the Rajputana 
“T Bpiorophia Tndica, vol. VMI, p. 210, vers 82. 3 llot's History of India, vol. 11, pp. 82030, 

0 Tt was not, however, Nidole bot KAyadri, » village at the foot of Wt. Abo. Aiyadril ie also callod 

Kizahrada (Bp. Ind., val. IX, p. 77...¥eree 36), which is wrongly identified by Prof. Bihler, we p. 73, 
“thid., and aleo Ep. Ind, vol. J, p, 220. See ulso Hp, Ind,, vol. VII, p. 906, n. 2. 

( Raverty’s Tohabd!-i-Natfrl, p, 522 n. 

4 Sea note 2 ubove, In Jebabd t-- Neches fe ALI, p. 24), 5hikibuddin'’s defent is mentioned, 

0 q@aitaioraiaes sarah: wr: oa: | 

area Hae Fe tsa ATsae || 
Sometvar's Kirtihowmud!, canto 2, verse O61. 

' Bombay Garetieer, Yol. 1, pt. Il, p. 525. ‘ 

4 Alomlraniadamaniana of Jayosimhastiri, p. 11. In it the Sultan ta called ' Micchohharija ’, * Miln- 
ehbrikirs.' ete. The latter ia. a changed form of Amir-i-shikara,an office assigned to hin alave Altamah 
bY Qupbelidin i-bak [note 4 abows, p, 603] 

: fran a fea Rea TAT | 
verse 100 (From original impression), 
The Rajputana Museum Report, 1200-10, p, 9 
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Museum, Ajmer. ‘The earliest is dated Samvat 1990 (AD. 1163) and the latest Samvab 
1276 (A.D. 1219), engraved On m marble pillar on the bank of a tank at a little distance from 
the village Makaval im Sirohi State. From these, it is evident that Dhirivarsha ruled at 
least for a period of fifty-six years. 

He was succeeded by his son Sémasimha, who i said to have inherited bravery from 
his father and learning from bis uncle Prahliidana, younger brother of Dhiravarsha.’" It 
was this Prahlidana, who was sent by Dhirivershs to the help of the Gurjara king Ajaipala, 
(and not Bhimdéva It. 11) as ahown in my former article,'? when the latter was attacked by 
Samantasimha of Mewir. 

This long reign of Dhfrivarshs gives rise to a fact, which proves the story narrated in 
Forbes's Résmdld relating to the rule of Jaits! Pamir at Abi, the marriage of his daughter 
Ichchhant with Prithvirdja, and the fight between Bhimdéva 11 of Gujarat and Simésvara, to 
be utterly baseless. Tt will not be uninteresting to give here a summary of the story as given 
inthe above book, It runs as follows :— 

‘* Ajaipila’s younger brother, Bhimdéva 01, called also Bholo", ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1179 and reigned thirty-six years. In these times, Raji Bholo Bhim Déva was 
the ornament of Anhilpoor in Gijarland. He was like the deep ocean in power; he led an 
invincible four-limbed army ; the three Laks sought the protection of the Chaluk Rae; he 
posseesed ships that sailed to Sindh ; his military posta were in the land of Dhara. 

“ Taitshee Parmar at this time ruled at Abu. He has a son named Salakh and a daughter, 
Ieohhani Kumari, who was very beautiful and praised by every one. Bhim-Déva formed 
the design of marrying ber. His dreama were full of visions of Ichhani. He sent Umar 
Singh [a servant of his}.to Abu to demand the hand of the Parmir princess, but she was 
already betrothed to the son of the Chohin. 

“The ambassador [said] ‘0! Mountain-lord, Bholo Veer, the Chalk, having heard of 
Ichhani, forgets her not ; he demands that you betroth ber to him ; if you give her to the 
Chohin [Prithvirfja] he will cast you from the battlements of Abngarh’. Jaitehoe alae 
spoke, ‘In the land of Maru there are nino millions of good warriors; cightern royal seats 
wlong to Abu-garh. It is well to maintain my royalty or clac to die’. With this anawer he 
dismissed the miniaters of Bhim. Writing a letter with his own hand, he sent to hasten the 
marriage of Ichhani with the son af Somesvarn. 

“When Bholo Bhim heard of these occurrences, if was as if some one had strack him 
on the face. He sent for his ministers and bade them instantly prepare ; ‘Who is this that 
lays hold on the slecpineg lion’, [asi he). From Pattan he sent orders in all directions—to 
Kutch and to Soreth. A vast army assembled from all sides. Bholo Bhim arrived ot Abu 
and pitched his tents, He gurrounded the fort on all sides. The armies of the Parmfr and 
the Childk joined battle ; for many days the contest raged ; Salnkh and Jait at length gave 
back; but fighting aa they retired, they reddened the earth with blood. Bhim prosaod 
on: he beheld Achales’ var ; the Parmiirs fled to Maru-land, they leftthe fort to the Chilik ; 
he ascended triumphantly to the summit of Abu. 

“Then the Chohiin waa attacked. [Inthe heartof Bhim], Semesvar of Sambhur rankled. 
“Now will I take his land, the enemy crushing; 1 will make a rulo under ono umbrella’. 
From hither and thither the army collected as a river fed by dependant streams. The good 
warriors seemed full of joy, smiling as at sunset smiles the ocean ; they were eager to fight 
in company with their aqvertign, a a wiln ia cager to burn in company with her lord. | 

ia qaradaatod wate lietiafe Rea 7 | | 
rant Te fraii " Tata F \| @o |] 
Kp. Tnet., vol. VIM, p. 311. 
11 Bp, Ini, vol, VII, p. 202. 19 Jot. Ant, vol. LO, pp. 100-2 
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“ When the troops arrived in SomeSvar's territories, the inhabitants left their houses and 
fled, The country wae plundered. The armies joined battle,—Sém, demrous of fight, and 
Bhim, that never turned back in war. ‘The drums sounded, swords began to rattle ; for three 
hours arrows and other missiles rained upon Kun [the Chohfn]; at last, Bhim's force fied, 
Someévar Choh4in and Bhim fought a terrible fight. Many on both sides were wounded yet 
no one left the field or fled. Somedvar himself rushed on. The field of battle eemed like 
s dark and stormy night in the rains when o conflagration rages in the mountains. 
Somesvar Chohan fell in this field, hacked to pieces. 

“ Raja Prithvirajd heard of the battle ; he recalled the remains of hia army- He deter- 
mined on taking revenge for his father. He vowed a vow that, he would wear no turban. 
He prepared an army to execute his purpose of revenge, but determined first to take his seat, 
on the throne, and then to go to the war. In the prescribed manner, ot Nigum bodh, 
where Yudhishthira received initiary rites, Prithvirija’s royal unction was performed. The 
women sung their solemn hymns. The cry of ‘Conquer! Conquer! Prithviréja sounded. 
It seemed as if Indra wero assuming the throne of the celestial city. The dress of Ichhani 
waa tied in a knot with his; they shone like the King of Heaven and hia spouse. Great 
joy reigned. 

“Tn the heart of PrithvirAji, Bhim continually rankled ; his rage was like fire, not to 
he extinguished but by the death of hia foc. At sunrise the warriors assembled. PrithvirAjA 
thus addressed them all; ‘To take revenge for Somesh, let us prepare an army and fight with 
the Gijar, king of men. Let us dig up Chaluk from the roots’. 

“The Chohin summoned his troops; at the appointed hour the drum sounded. He led 
the troops outside the city- Troops arrived at Sambhur from all sides. War music roared. 
Prithvirija advanced to destroy the houses of Gujarat. Evening came on; they pitched 
their tente on the ground on which they stood. Kun was near the Raji; Jait and Salakh, the 
chiefs of Abu. When one watch of the night remained, they determined to follow the chase. 
[They looked for omens.| 

“The gun arose, Prithvirdja said * It is needless to look for omens—the day of battlo 
is the day of pleasure to the warrior °. (Tho army] advanced to destroy the land of Pattan. 
Sixty-four thousand were they in number. Prithvirija gave the royal umbrella to Kun, his 
kitisman. 

“ Hearing that the valiant warrior had arrived near Pattan to take revenge for his father, 
Bhim raged like o snake. The two armies arrived within sight of each other, balla began to 
fly from the tubes ; fire arrows flew into the air, Onone side Kun Chohén, on the other Sarang 
Makwina fought like lions, Warlike men attained in a moment the place, which with painful 
Inbour, the devotes attams- At length the Chiluk’s army took to flight. The Simbhur 
Raja struck at Bhim. Bhim Dava, seated in a colestial chariot, took the road to the city of 
the Soore. Thus Prithwirija took revenge for his father”." 

It is needless to dilate upon the whole story. It will suffice to consider only a few pointa 
in it. 

Up to now, several inscriptions of SéméSvara have been discovered of which the Intest'* 
ia dated #, 1934 (A.D. 1177) and was found at Amvald in the Jahazpur district of Mewfir. 
Similarly, among the several inscriptions of Prithvirdja, the earliest'® is dated s. 1236 (A.D. 






13. Forbes; Rds Mala, pp. 161-77, 
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1179) and was found at Lohariin the same district. From these, we may infer that the death 
of Sim@évara and accession of hia gon PrithvirajA took place between Sathvats 1254 and 1256 
(A.D. 1177 and 1179). We alao know that Bhimdéva I. of Gujarit ascended the throne in 4. 1235 
or 1179 a.p.8 ‘That isto ssy that the death of Simé4varahad occurred before Bhimdéya came 
to the throne. Hence, we cannot believe that Bhimdeva fought a battle with Somesvara. 
So, also a battle between Prithvirfija and Ehimdéva was not possible, asthe former had no 
such cause for it sa is described in the story. Next, we see that Dharivarsha ruled from 
Sathya 1220 to 1276 (4.0. 1108 to 1219). Consequently it was impossible for any other 
ruler to Tule at Abé during the period of his reign. Thus, it naturally follows that the story 
about Jaitsi Pamar's rule at Abd and the marriage of Prithvirija (A.D. 1170-92) with his 
daughter Ichhani is fictitious. The namos Yaitshi, Salakh, and Ichhani seem to be purely 
eRe SRE 

Hence, judging from the accounts of the etary a8 well as from the period cf Dharivarehas 
rule, we cannot but conclude that the whole of the story is a myth. 

This story is in all probability based on Prithvtrdja-Rasd, which is composed of many 
such fabrications of the bards at a period much later than that of Prithvirija TUT, the hero 
of the book. They will be dealt with in my next paper. | 

aa i Three Inscriptions of Dhdrdvarsha. 

“These inscriptions are now preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, and are import- 
ant only for their dates, which have a bearing on the subject of this article. The surface of the 
inscriptions ia broken af many places and, consequently, many letters are indistinct. The 
characters are Nigari of the thirteenth century A.D. Their text is o mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and is full of mistakes. 

Inscription No. 1 contains fourteen lines of writing, of which lines 7 and 14 are indistinct. 
Lines 1-6 record that on Saturday, the 16th day of the bright half of Jyéshtha, s. 1220 (a.p, 
1163), MahdrAjadhirdja Mahimandalé4vara, the iltustrious Dhirivarshadéva, granted o 44sana 
probably forthe remission of taxes on Fulahali (a village} belonging to Bhaftéraka D évidvera of 
the temple of Kaséévara by the prince Palhanadéva. Lines 6-7 show that zomething was granted 











by Bal (Bilnét) Kelhana, but nothing can be made outof it. Lines 8-9 contain the names of 
witnesses Vijayarh (Vijayaréjo), sonot Vihada and Deda, gon of Dejaa, Then follows the 
usual imprecatory verse, Lines 19-14 any that a field waa granted by Amitya Sivasiiha, 
an inhabitant of the village of Vasana. 

Inscription No.2 contains only four lines, and is dated Monday, the 4th day of the bright 





halt of Asdj (Aévina) Sathvat 1271 (4.0. 1214), [t records the grant of one halavdha of land 


(the area that can be tilled with one plough in a day) at tho village Siveda Vriddha (now 
known as Badi Anval) by Dhirfvarsha to » merchant named Ampa, 

Inscription No.3 is broken into two pinces, and is dated Mighs Sudi Panam Sathvat 1274 
(4D. 1218), It was found in s temple of Siva. The purpose of the inseription ia not clear, 
but it sppears from its text that it probably records the vow of certain persons to observe 
festivity for two days on the day of Mahiritri (Sivaritri), during the prosperous reign of 
Dhirivarsha, son of Yagodhavaladéva, born in the family of DhOmarija (Dhimaraja). The 
names of the persons are Rain’ Vaija, son of Vijaisi, and Lakhani, Kamans, Sova ete., sons 
of Rithauda (Rathdr) And, belonging to the family of Hathundi RAjputs (ll. 1-12). Then 
it contains the name of the Acharya Bolhi, who seems to be tho bhatfdraka of tho 
temple. Lines 14-17 contain the impreestory verse, while the lines that follow noxt seem 
to have been added later by some persons. 

SWE wale Tod's Rijatida in Hindi, by R. B. Pt. Gaorishankar H. Ojha, p. 436; Ind, Ant, 
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Inscription No. 1. 
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BRAHMA-VIDYA AND SUFISM. 
Br UMESH CHANDERA. BHATTAQHARJEE. 

Vox Kremer in his book on Islamic Culture (Khuda Buksh’s Translation, p. 108), makes 
a bold statement about the influence of Brahma-vidyA or Vedantism on Sufism. He says: 
“ | wish to show that the real Sufism, as it finds expression in the various orders of the Der. 
vishes, which I sharply distinguish from the simple ascetic movement which appeared in 
the earliest Christianity and even in the earliest Islam, owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy, which is known as that of the Vedanta School.” 

And how doss Von Kremer proceed to prove it? “The proof that I will adduce,” he 
gorca on to say, “is basod upon enquiries and research.” These ‘ enquiries and research ' 
are, however, nothing more than a parallel discovered between the practices followed by 
certain orders of Dervishes and similar * yoga" practices of the Vedanta School. “ With the 
growth of the ecstatic and rapturous tendencies,” we are told again, “ numerous orders of 
Dervishes sprang up in Jalam. Every one of theee orders of Dervishes had its own secret 
mode of bringing about mystic ecstasy." There ore, of course, noticeable differences in these 
rules in the different orders: One, for instance, enjoins meditation in a separate, dark room, 
‘accompanied by severe fasting and ecastigation’; another prescribes chanting of litanies 
until the senses are exhausted and visions present themselves to the benumbed mind: and a 
third advises ‘dances and movements of the body’, ‘ with musical accompaniments and 
singing of hymna’. 

About these secret rules of the various orders, however, Von Kremer goes on to Bay, 
"there is very little trustworthy information". Happily he haa lighted, he says, ‘upon a 
text which contains the rules of the Naqshbandi Order". Precise information is given there 
as to how spiritual exercise is to be conducted for the purpose of bringing about the desired 
ecstasy in the mind of the Dervish. 

These rules are principally rules for the regulation of the breath, just as it was practised 
among Hindu yogins, technically called by them * prindyima’ {including the threefols 
process of piiraia, kumbhaka and recaka), Into the details of these rulea we need not enter ; 
the fact of sim ity has been generally admitted and need not be disputed ; but the question 
is :—Were they borrowed from the Hindus by the Sufis, as Von Kremer suggests } 

Similarity in itself does not indicate borrowing cither way, nor does it even prove that one 
system was acquainted with the other, In religion and philosophy, remarkable parallels 
are often found which are of independent origin. The mere fact of similarity, therefore, 











does not warrant us in holding that Sufism borrowed from Hinduism, Authentic, historical 


information is necessary to justify a conclusion like this. 

Von Kremer quotes a passage from “the great encyclopedic work Nafa'ivu-i-funun,”’ 
where a direct reference to the Indian yogi is found. The passage runs as follows: “ The 
sciences of breathing and imagination . . . . The Indians value these two sciences very 
highly, and whenever any one attains perfection in them, they call him a yogi and reckon him 
among the holy spirits. The founder of these two sciences, they say, is KAmik Dyw. 
They call spiritual beings Dyw. . . .” | 

‘Dyw ' is apparently the Sanskrit word deva. But who is this Kimikt No matter 
who he was, it is obvious that the author of Nafa'isu-[-funiin took him to bean Indian and 
possibly a Hindu. And a knowledge of the so-called science of breathing is also attributed 
to the Indians ; and, by implication, it is perhaps also suggested that such knowledge, in the 
same degree at least, was not to be found anywhere else, ee tr 

Von Kremer quotes yet another authority in support of his contention th a 
tiees migrated from Hindu India to the Islamic at i own words are : tate i , ; 
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it is said of the Indian yogis: *‘ Among them the restraining of the breath is held in great 
people.’ 7 is 
"This is practically all the proof that Von Kremer haa to produce in support of his theory. 
But one has to confess that the passages are not conclusive as to borrowing by the Sufis from 
the Indian philosophers. The authors quoted by Von Kremer were obviously acquainted with 
Hindu yoga practices ; and we may even assume that the Islamic world at large also, at the 
time of these writers, was aware of the fact that the Hindus practised yoga and that they had 
a knowledge of yoga. But our authorities do not categorically state that these practices were 
borrowed by the Sufis from Indian sources. The second of these writers is even less conclusive 
than the first; he no doubt mentions the Indian ‘yaya ', but at the same time compares 
them with the Persians, leaving the question of borrowing absolutely undecided. If the prac- 
tices were in existence among people nearer home, would the Sufis really go abroad to learn 
them ! 

Of course, in a matter like this, we shonld not always expect direct evidence, And we 
should not forget that the value of any piece of evidence depends upon the cumulativé effect, — 
when it is taken jointly with other evidence. From the evidence adduced by Von Kremer, 
we find, in the first place, that Muhammadan writers referred to India as the place where the 
practices in vogue among them were held in high esteem. The so-called sciences of breathin 
we are told, were very widely cultivated in India. In the second place, we find a remarkably 
close similarity between the Islamic and Hindu practices. And this similarity is found not 
heart of their teachings. Like the Indian yogi, the Sufi also not only practised a regulation 
af breath—something quite akin to Hindu présndydma—but he even believed, like the Hindu 
Vedantiat, in the identity of the individual with the Infinite. He, too, wasa pantheist. And so 
far as external practices were concerned, the similarity was not confined to the regulation 
of breath only ; the Sufi also appears to have had a theory of dsana (or, form of sitting), and 
seems to have preferred the lotus-form of sitting (padmdsana) to any other. 

Now, all these similarities in doctrine and in practice, are, Von Kremer would say, too 
close to be regarded as accidental. So there must have been borrowing ; and in so far as an 
express mention is found of Indian yogis in Musalman writers, and in view of the fact that, 
in India, the science of breathing and its practices were developed almoat to perfection, the 
conclusion cannot be escaped that it waa the Musalman Sufi who borrowed from Hindu India. 

Prima facie, therefore, we have a plausible case that Hindu yoga ideas and some of the 
concepts of Vedantism found their way into an important branch of Islamic culture. But it 
should not be forgotten that the authorities quoted by Von Kremer belong to a liter period 
af the history of Sufism. The first authority is the author of Naja'teu-t-funiin, who has been 
supposed to be “ Mahmud Amuli who diedin 753 a.a."',1.e., one who belonged to the fourteenth 
contury of the Chriatianera, The Muhammodens had already come to India as conquerors and 
rulers and Sufism was already « developed system. Any Muhammadan record of that time 
about the practices of the Indians need not imply more than an interest taken by the con- 
querors in the life and habita of the people under them. 

The author of the Dabisidn belonged to a still Inter period and was perhaps an Indian 
Musalman. Much earlier than they, Al-Berani had written his monumental work on India ; 
Von Kremer does not refer to him ; he ean expect little support from him either, as we shall 
cee later on, The authorities quoted by him, however, are no evidence that BrahmavidyA 
had any influence on the development of Sufiam in its earlier stages, even though it be conceded 
that some of its ideas were grafted on to the other system in its later history ; and much less _ 
do they prove Von Kremer's contention that ‘Sufism owes its origin mainly to the achool- 

‘of Indian Philosophy.’ 
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Von Kremer no doubt distinguishes “real Sufism as it finds expression in the various 
orders of the Dervishes "' from “ the simple ascetic movement which appeared in the carliest 
Christianity and even in the earliest Islam”. But even the ‘ various orders of the Dervishes ' 
date their origin much earlier than the fourteenth century A.p, The * origin’, therefore, of 
Sufism is not shown to have been due to ‘ the achool of Indian Philosophy ’*. ' 

There is another inaccuracy in Von Kremer’s theory. He connects the regulation of 
breath and yoga practices more or less exclusively with the Vedanta system. Though not 
unknown to the Vedanta system, these were much more elaborately dealt with in the Yoga 
Philosophy, specifically eo called. The most characteristic Vedantic doctrine that may be 
traced in Sufiam is the ecstatic vision of the identity of the individual soul with the Universal. 
The regulation of breath is not a special feature of Vedanta, but rather of the Yoga Philosophy. 
And Von Kremer’s omission of all reference to the Yoga Philosophy is rather surprising, 
especially in view of the fact that Al-Beruni, writing in the eleventh century, had pointed out 
some of the more striking similarities between that system and Sufism. Of course, we must 
admit that Von Kremer’s omission of reference to Patafijali is a lesser mistake than Al-Beruni's 
omission of all reference to the Vedanta, 

Now, 20 far as Von Kremer is concerned, he may be regarded as having shown that, 
after the conquest of India by the Musalmans, Hindu culture became known to them, and, 
possibly, some branches of their own culture were influenced at that time by Hindu thought. 
His contention that Sufism owed its origin to Hindu philosophy is not proved by the evidence 
that he has cared to produce here. We are not suggesting that it could not have been the 
case ; we are only pointing out the want of sufficient proof. 

To show that Sufism was indebted to Hindu thought, it is not enough to show that 
after their conquest of the country, the Muzalmans acquired a knowledge of Indian siete 
for, even before this conquest was complete, a knowledge of India was not altogether 
from the Islamic world. And when the Muhammadans came to India as conquerors, 
Sufism was no longer in its nascent condition ; it was then fully grown. So Von Kremer’s 
authorities not only do not prove anything about the origin of Sufism, but they even fail to 
prove that BrahmayidyA exercised any influence on it in its earlier stages. For his purpose, 
it is necessary to show that Hindu philosophical ideas had travelled beyond the borders of 
India and had penetrated into the heart of western Asia—Arabia, Syria, and Persia—and also 
into Egypt, where Sufism had its rise ond its early development ; and it is also necessary to 
show that these ideas had been in existence in those places, exercising an active influence, 
before the rise of Sufism. Von Kremer has not shown all this ; but cun it be shown | 

The following facts are relevant in this connection :— 

(i) That from the earliest times, a more or less continuous intercourse has been main- 
tained between India and the western world. 

(ij) That Hindus from India sometimes went abroad and even established colonies in 
western Asia, among other places. 

(iii) That Buddhism had been in existence in and about the places where Sufiam arose, 
before and even after the appearance of Islam. 

(ir) And that even the Court of the Khalifs of Bagdad was an important seat of Sanskrit 
culture, especially in the latter half of the eighth century a.p. 

(i) That India had been connected with the western world from very early times, has 
eet proved by a number of facts. (Rawlinson: Jnéercourse between India and the Western 
World). ' From pre-historic times, three great trade-rontes have connected India with the 
West.” And it cannot be said that, in view of this trade-connection, India could not influence 
the culture of any of these countries evenindirectly, (Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 16.) Nor was this 
intercourse very limited in scope and in area. One of the trade-routes “‘ linked India not only to 
the gold-fields and the iwbulously wealthy incense-country of Southern Arabia and Somuliland, 
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but to Egypt and Judws.” (Jbid., p. 9.) Dion Chrysostom ‘‘ who died in or after 
117 4. mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be found im the bazaars of 
Alexandria,” (id., p. 140). And in Damascius’ Life of [codorus, aa preserved by Photius, 
there is an “ account of some Brahmins who visited Alexandria and lodged in the of 
Severus, Consul, a.p. 470. (Priaulx, Apollonius of Tyana, &c:, p. 189.) 

In one of the Buddhist Jdtaba stories, “we hear of Indian merchants who took periodical 
voyages to the land of Baberu (Babylon) “—(Rawlinson, op. cif., p.4). And Bardesanes is 
said to have derived his information about India from “an Indian who came with an embassy 
to Syria to welcome the Emperor Elagabalns to the throne in 218 ap. " (id., p. 143). 

Even Greece was not altogether outside the pale of this intercourse, though perhaps the 
‘intercourse between India and Greece, before the days of Alexander, was of an indirect 
nature’. Between India and the great nations of Asia Minor, however, ° there had been 
a long and continnous intercourse ' «Persia. of course, was in close contact with India for 
nearly two centuries, and the Punjab was a Persian satrapy for that period ”. 

Now all these facta shew that people of the West came to India, and Indiana also went to 
the westorn world ; and that this connexion had been maintained for a very long time. The 
connexion that was thus maintained was not merely a eommercial one : commerce and cul- 
ture often go hand in hand ; and thus there was a possibility of Indian culture migrating to 
the west with Indian commerce. Even Brahmans went to the west, we are told. So, even 
if we suppose that the Brahmans were the sole repository of all philosophical learning, it was 
not impossible for Indian philosophy to travel to the west at that period. The place where 
Snfism was born, therefare, was not inaccessible to Hindu influence, even before its birth. 

(ii) This was not all. Indians established colonies in western Asia, and vestiges of such 
colonics have been traced in Armenia. (JRAS., 1904, p. 309.) Whether these Armenian 
Indians were strictly speaking Hindus or not, is not certain. Kennedy thinks “we may 
conclude with considerable probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same aborigi- 
nal stock from which many of the western Rajput clans were subsequently developed ”. 
And the gods which these Armenimn Hindus worshipped were * not Prahmanical". But at 
the same time, we are reminded that “ the westward migration of these Indians cannot have 
been the first of its kind”, No doubt, such migrations “ have been comparatively rare ;"’ 
bot they have taken place, making possible the migration of Indian culture also to the weat 
(.c. 190—a.p. 300). And it is also a known fact that, for a long period in history, Hindu 
kingdoms extended aa far as Kabel and even farther (vide, Al-Beruni, ch. xlix; Elliot's 
History of India, ete.). Hindu culture thus maintained a proximity to the birth-place of 
Sufism for a considerable time—long enough to leave influences behind. 

(iii) Another fact that requires notice in this connexion, isthe presence of Buddhism in 
the area where Sufism was either born or had ita early development, at and about the time 
of ita birth. “ Buddhism flourished in Balkh, Transoxiana and Turkestan before the Muham- 
madan conquest, and in later times Fuddhist monks carried their religious practices and 
philosophy among the Moslems who had settled in these countries”. (Nicholson : Bacyelo. 
ceed ict Britannica, sv. Stufiem). | 

tiv) In the fourth place, we may remember here that Indians held appointments as 
body-physicians to the Khalifa Harin- ar-Rashid, and that at the time of Khalifa al-Mimin, 
Sanskrit was ulready well-known at the Courtof Bagdad. (Elliot’s History of India, ¥. 570). 

All these are well-known facts. But what do they prove? We certainly cannot doubt 
that, both before and after the rise of Islam, the very seat of Islamic culture—the very nursery 
of Islamic philosophy—had been fully necessible to Indian influences, Hindu as well aa 
Buddhist. Both Hindus and Buddhists went to those territories, and people from those 
see also came to India. Indian merchandise found its way, now by one route, now by 
another, to all of these places. And it ia needless to point out that ideas also sometimes 
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follow in the wake of men and merchandise. Wherever, therefore, Indians and Indian foods 
went, Indian ideas also might have,gone. It ia therefore just possible that in the regions 
where Sufism had ita rise and first development, Hindu philosophical ideas may have been 
floating about long before the appearance of Islam. And itis equally possible that 
Sufism found some ready-made formula of belief and practice, which it quickly adopted and 
usimilated. But it was only possible : whether it actually softappened oF not, is not proved. 

It is interesting to note that among certain writera there is a tendency to under-rate the 
possibility of Hindu influence on Islamic philosophy. The claims of Buddhism are recog: 
nised on a more generous serle. Vedantism is no doubt frequently mentioned as a possible 
source from which Sufism may have borrowed - hut same people are so enamoured of Buddhism 
that even this Vedantian in spoken of as a partof it. Without in any way depreciating the 
¢laimsa of Buddhism, we are bound to point out that the claims of Brahmavidy& ought to 
receive special trentment in this connection, ao great indeed is ite resemblance with Sufiam. 

Prof. Goldziher has shewn that Islam in general Sufism in particular, have been 
profoundly influenced by Buddhism among other foreign influences (JRAS., 1904. p. 126). 
The Buddhist doctrine of karma finds its parallel in the Islamic dogma of kigmat; the Sufi 
conception of jfand is similar to the Buddhist conception of nirrdna; Moslem mionastio 
orders are elueely akin to those of the Buddhists ;andsoon. Of course, fataliam or the doctrine 
of Kismat is not exclusively a Buddhist idea ; it is found in orthodox Hinduism algo ; 80 are 
monastic orders and the rest. On the face of it, therefore, there is nothing to show that these 
things were not borrowed from Hinduism, if they were at all borrowed by Sufiem. But 
it ia to Buddhism rather than Hinduism as distinguished from it, that these influences are 
usually traced. We ate not suggesting that this is all wrong. Buddhism was present in the 
vieinity of the home of Sufism which, therefore, had perchance a closer contact with it than 
with Hinduism, Yet the presence of Brahmavidya was not altogether impossible in that area ; 
and in view of the fact that there is such a close similarity between it and Sufism, we ought to 
consider if there was no direct borrowing from it by Sufiam. In any case, to regard ‘the 
ancient Vedanta Philosophy ' as something “which the Buddhistic system so successfully 
developed" (ef. JIAS., 1004, p. 135), is a confusion of thought. The two are not the same 
and ought to be kept separate. 

There is another point which should be considered here. ‘The similarity between Vedan- 
tiem and Sufiem is fully recognised ; and the possibility of the indebtedness of Sufism to 
Vedantism also is not altogether ignored. But it is rather striking that, exeept Vedantism, 
nothing else in Hinduism is considered to be a likely source of influencé on Sufism. Even 
Von Kremer, who has said so much about the ‘science of breathing *, overlooks the pos- 
sibility of this being borrowed from the Yoga Philosophy, Al-Beruni, curiously indeed, is 
one of the few writers who has fully realised the very close similarity between Sufism and the 
system of Patafijali. Yet the historical facts which make the presence of Vedantio ideas 
possible in the birth-place of Sufism, may also be regarded as making possible the prese nee of 
Yoga ideaa in the self-anme place, In a way, the presence of Yoga ideas were mors likely 
than that of Brahms vidya ; wandering mendicants or sonnyisis know more of the proper 
practices than they know of Brahmavidyé, and among Hindus theas men travel more than 
others. So, if it is a question of the migration of Hindu ideas to western Asia, Yoga ideas 
were not leas likely to go thither than ideas of Brahimavidya, Yet, so far as Hinduiam in 
concerned, our scholars have shown a preference for Vedantism aa against Yoga: and us 
between Hinduism and Buddhism, they see more of Buddhist influence on Sufism than thoy 
are preparcd to admit of any other Indian system. It is a question of history, and perhaps 
they stand on unassailable ground. But the fact is important for our purpose and must be 
pointed out, | 

(fo be continwed.) 
¥ 
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Tur Visiow or Vasavapatra (SVarnavasa- | fascinating hero of romance, the Prines Cha 


VADATTAM), 

Lahore, 1925, 

Tn hig preface Dr. Lakshman Sarup bas « remork- 
eble paragraph on the subject of transliteration 
from Senakrit works, which is worth repeating: 
“Tt bas been noticed that Indian students are 
unable to transliterate Sanskrit correctly in Roman, 
even after their graduation, Nor do they fnd 


Edited by Lakstuan Sanor. 


it easy to read Sanskrit texta transliterated in | 


Roman characters. Their inability puis them 
at a Visadvantage, for they cannot utilise savernl 
texts of Pali and Sanskrit works, which ore publiched 
in Roman characters only, and ore not available 
in Devanagari and other Indian characters. Tho 
result ia that the ephere of their scholarship 
is considerably narrowed. The fault, however, 
is not theirs, They seldom receive any training 
in tranesliterntion. Indian text books, preecribed 
for them, genermlly do not use any dinsoritical 
marks at all. Nor dothe teachers inaiat on correct 
transliieration. The students thos never learn 
the wee of diacritical marks. A suttable text 
book, using diacritical marks correctly, ts therefore 
adesideratum, The object of the present volume 
is to supply their need." 

On p. vii Dr, Sarup males another statement 
worth noting: “IT hed translated all the playa 
of Bhiza into English in 1921. The ME. is still 
awaiting publiention.’’ This i@ m great pily ond 
lett hope it-will soon be remedied. 

The Seapneerseradaiiam of Bhihen is based on 
the atory of Visavedatti, made available to all 
kinds of modern readers through Tawney's tron- 
@ation of the Aathdcarntsijara of Semoadera, now 
being ao worthily handled by Mr, Penzer. In his 
introduction Dr. Sarup goes into what is known 
of Bhiss, “a mere wandering though distinguished 
name,” andtakes up the questions riised in the 
controversy round thie nome of encent India. 
The first point—are the plays that are attributed 
to Bhies the work of one or several authors he 
decides on page 20: ** All these plays, in my opinion 
are the work of one and the same author.” The 
second point is—who is the author? “The con- 
clusion ie {p. $5) that the preeent play ia a genuine 
play. It ia the Seapnerdsqvodattiom mentioned by 
various writers. Jt is the work of Bhisa."’ This 
conclusion ja arrived at after o real plunge into 
the controversy on the point. The third point 
ja—what is the age of the plays? Here aguin 
wholars have differed widely, and after discussing 
opinions Dr, Barup arrives at the conclusion ; 
" Dbe play may therefore be assigned to the 
| ung of the second century a.p."” (p. 41). 

Dr. Barup then discusses the legend of Udayana 
“tho king Arthur of Indian Literature; the — 





Mr. 








Pi x 
of the fairy tales,” one of whose wives was Bhisa's 
heroines Visavadatt’é. Ho ehows that Bhiea 
“utilised the same materials, the same floating 


mas of oral tradition, which served as the original 


sources of Guplghya, p. 57" i¢., of the stories 
told in the Brisatkothimoafjari and Aathdearitaiyara, 
. Finally, Dr. Barup discusses the question : “What 
i¢ Drama?" This be discusses in true Indian 
philosophical fashion, arriving at the conclusion 
“Tt may therefore be stated that ihe main function 
of drama is to employ dialogue in onder to represent 
@ harmonious action such as may spring from the 
circumatances of life, actually or conceivably real" 
(pp. 59460) He then disewsses “tho Law of 
Brunetiére," and accepting that law which lave 


| down that volition ie the soul of drama. ‘Dr. Barup 


ia of opinion that The Viewon of Vaenendantd “will 
indeed be mgurded as om dramatic masterpiece 
p. 62)" Finally he winds up (p. 77) with an 
enthusinstio admiration of the play. “The Vision 
af Vdeowodoita"™ is @ great pliy. The principal 
characters are magnificent human portraits. Each 
personage is invested with on individuality of its 
own. The poet hea made profound psychological 
studies and painted them with a rare skill, such os 
ia found in the works of master playwrights only, 
The critical situmtions arc managed with a delicacy 
of art which «a genius alone could ahow. It is 
indeed a masterpiece. Bhiza is therefore entitled 
to clam our attention ond hie plays deserve a 
closer study.” 

Then follow a text and translation and some 
very ueelol notes. 

RK. C. Temece, 





Tre Oniom AND Cuir: or Tara, by Himaxasna 


SHasta}, Memoirs, Archmological Survey of 
India with four Plates. Calcutta, Government of 
Tnclia Press, 1925, 


The object of this valuable monograph is to 


| aatertain by direct research what the orgin of Tirh 


was: whether she waa of “Buddhist or Broh- 
manical origin, whether her cult arcee in India 
or elsewhere and what was her chief function.” 
Hirananda Shastri has done his work well 
and conecientionsly and arrives at likely conclusions 
that are not at all cubversive of previous ideas, 
for which old acholars must be thankful. To eum 
them up, his oonchusions are that Tari was probably 
Buddhist in origin and non-Indian and most pro- 
bably arose in the Indo-Tibetan borderland or in 
Indian Tibet iteelf, as the goddess who helped the 
people to cross the large Inkes there, Ehe wna 
thug originally a water-goddesa, just as AJ-Khidr 
was originally a similar water-god in another part 
of the world. Asa Buddhist deity Tard of couree 
belonged to Mahfyinn Buddhism and does not 
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date further bock than the fifth century 4.0, | Dyawa; Tupscnmrvay ger Java Insritup?T 
and here Mr, Shastri makes o useful observation: | fe Juat tang. No, en 4, Mei-September 1925, 
“ge is apparent from the tithe and names of thr Secretaniaat van het Java Instituut, Weltevreden. 
twenty-me Tiris I do not think they should be Theae numbers of Djaws give a full report of the 
Feken ae distinct. fosisot the paldens  SGy MRR | ees ot Pid body held at Jogjakarta, 24-27 
rather the attributes which a votary haz in view December 1924. During the Conircner an exhibition 
while worshipping the divinity who is one through- of Javanese architecture and furniture was held, 
out.” In form Tari ie either pacific or angry—a and an exceedingly interesting lectura was given by 



















typical primitive goddess, | | | Dr. FLD, K. Boechon “The Prambanan Ti Hi 
R..C. TEmrir. to which there are two beautiful iilusteat Sead 


af the temple before restoration, tha other of tha 
restored south door, The lecturer, aftor oxnmining 
the question of the date of the temple and ite pur 
pote, speaks of ite architecture and carvings, 
Another peper was read by Thomas Karsten on 
the value of recent Javanese architecture. There 
were also papers and discussions of matters of om 
general interest, ¢.g., Old Javanese Monuments in 
connection with Javanese culture of the present 
and future, and native culture in Javanese education, 
ML 7. B, 


INTERNATIONAL Law ix Ancient Inna, by 8. V. 
ViIswanaTHa, 1925. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Bombay. 

This book deale with “International Law" 
im India up to 4A.p, 600, and the writer intends 
to compesn a companion volume on Medieval 
Indian Diplomacy. He explaims that by the term 
International Law he means s “body of custom,” 
and indeed that is the most that can be elsimerc 
for # condition where man-made law is not 
enforciiiie by ony authority. He is aleo aware of 
the difficulty of using terms applicable to modem 
society to describe the conditions that obtained in | 
the ancient world, and he eecks to clear the air by 
setting hitneelf three questions (pp. 5, 6) : 

(1) Whether there were nations in ancient Incdin, 

(2) Whether there was o general code of laws 

to regulate their dealings with one another, 

(1) How for this body of doctrine was actually 

carried into execution, 

He answers the first in the affirmative. Aw tin 
the second question, he says that International 
Law—iz,,tho body of custom which we now eall 





ANNALES DU Mosée Gummer, Troig Conf érenoss 
sur Jet Githi de T’Avesta, par A, Memuzr. 
Paul Geuthnor, Paris, 1025. 

This little book will be of much interest to Parsis 
imi students of ancient Iranian culture. Jt oon 
sity, Sweden, by M. Meillet, who waa o former perpil 
of dames Darmesteter, Indeed he dedicates thn 
book to the memory of his teacher, though, as bo 
is careful to point out in the preface, his views on 
the subject of the Gdthds differ widely from thoee of 


International Law—"“ was accepted by all Indian | Durmesteter, The subject-matter of the lectures 
States—for it was based on Dharma (duty; tha, | are (a) the date af Zorosster, (b} the compasition 
Which should be done], which regulated alao the | of the @déhdy, (c), the character of the teaching of 


the Gdtide. The author claims to have followrd 
Darmesteter's advico in two directions, tiz., first, 
he has tried to formulate clear and definite conolu- 
aiona, easily capable of refutation, if they arn 
facta from the standpoint of the historian, who, fel 
content with mere words, etrives to ovoke the actual 
character of past eventw aml ¢lothe them with 
reality. T leave it to Iranian scholars like Dr. J, J, 
Modi to decide how fur M. Meillet’s views deseryn 
acceptance. 


conduct of the individual society.” In dealing 
with the third question he replies that in theory 
it was—at ony rate in a greni a part as now— 
carried into practice, romning through the stages of 
freti (revelation) and «mriti (tradition), and wisihls 
in the Epics anil the Purdaes,in the secular writers 
ol arthaséatra (administration) and the like, in the 
Arokan Edicts, and in the accounts of ‘Megasthenos 

Here wo have the author's position, on which he 
hos built his remarks, with awealth of reference to 
ancient suthorities whieh cannot tt rouse the 
of such nuthorities as have survived through ithe 
ages only permits him to make remarks of a general | 


It is w thoughtful and impartial book of great. 
that the ancient civiliention was in its essentials 
very like that of modern times, 





&. M. Eowanpes, 


Emniiograraies or [spawn Ant, by Awanpa K, 
Commnmewiuy, D.8e, (Lowpow), Bogton, 
Masanchusctte, 1025, 

This work is stated in the preface to be a partial 
reprint, with additions, from the firet, second, and 
fourth parts of the Catalogue of the Indian Collections 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, published in Boston ; 
RK. C. Tewrze. an admission that none of the bibliographins 
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except, perhaps, those on painting, are complete, | 
There are one or two points, however, which seam 
to deeerve comment. On page 10, the 1014 reprint 
of Tod's Annaly and Antiquities is entered, wherrons 
a later and better edition is that prepared by the 
late William Crocke and published by the Oxford 
University Press in 192), There are other important 
omissions from the general Hat, On page 17 Sir 
J. H. Moréehall’s The Monuments of Ancient India 
in the Cambridge History of India is mentioned 
twice running for no apparent reason ; while under 


the main heading of Mughal architecture and decora- | 


tion there is no mention of a recent Memoir of the 
Archmological Survey of India on the geomatrical 
pattemé in Saracenic art. The author claims to 
heave included under “Sonulpture " o few of the 
more important works on coin#. But only three 
works are mentioned, and tha list might have been 
augmented by the inclusion of other well-known 
publications on Indian numismatics. On page 34, 
in the section on Textiles, Brandon is a mistake for 
Brendon, author of the Woollen Fabrica of the 
Bombay Presidency ; and. aa euthor of Silk Fabrice 
of the Bombay Presidency, I may point out that I 


do not epell my came in the way adopted in thia 


bibliography, Useful as the volume is, it seems to 
me to require careful revision before appearing in 
@ second edition. 

&. M. Enwanpbers. 


SAMARANGANASTTRADHARA OF KING BHOlADEVA, 
edited by MawamManorapuvaya T, GANaPpatt 
Sistai: volume TL. Gasakwad's Oriental Saries, 
No. XXATI; Baroda, 1025. 

This second volume.of king Bhoja’s work contains 
descriptions of “ pragadas pertaining to Devas, 
statues made of gold, silver, etc., tho art of painting, 
4 kinds of Aasta begmning with palska and other 


toptos, Tho editor repudiates the view that the | 


quaint machines mentioned in the porem—the 
ere ‘machino, door-keaper machine, fying- 
machine, ete.—are mere products of the poot’s 





imagination, and suggests that they may once have | 


existed, but have fallen into disuse owing to their 
costliness or intricacy, Hia argumbni# on this 
point do not strike one a8 overwhelmingly sound ; 


but otherwise the work performed by the editor on | 


the original is doubtless worthy of his scholarly 


reputation, 
&. M. Enpwatnes, 


ty ———— oe 


Arsvat Reeour, WaTrsos Museum or ANTIQUITIES, 

Ragxor, 1026, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

There ia little of special interest mentioned in this 
annual report, Ino well at Gopanatha an inserip- 
tion was discovered, recording that tho well was 
built by « Dakshini Mahdriahjra Brahmachiri 
at adate long before the Marithis had any political 


cannection with tha provines, Two or three ine- 
eriptions were discovered at Vav, the capital of a 
small but very old State in Palanpur ; they refer to 
the wifs ond « descendant of king Mahipiladévn, 
who epparently ruled the modern Thurad in the 
time of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji, The Gujarat 
Hishtrakuta plates, mentioned in the report for the 
Previous year, clearly prove that the main Rashtra- 


kute dynasty regarded their Gujarat brethren 9a 
Mere Vateals, 





5. ML. Enwakpps. 


Merwoms of tue Astatic Socrery or Bexgan ; 
vol. TA, No. 1, pp. 1-26, and vol. X, No. 1, 
pp. 1-32. Caloutta 1025. 

The first of the two publications mentioned above, 
entitled * The Geogmphy of the Andaman Sea 
Basin,” forma Part I of the main subject of “ Geo- 
graphic and Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Waters," by KR. 5. Seymour Sewell, M_A., 1.M.8., 
Director of the Zoologioal Survey of India. The 
Andaman Sea, which ia here described, ia the name 
of the part of the Indian Ocean whith lies between 
the Burthese coast and the Malay Peninsula on one 
side, and between the chain of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and Sumatra om the other : and the 


| aathor, after a survey of existing facts and data, 


arrives at the conclusion that this ges-basin was first 


formed at the beginning of the Tertiary Epoch, 


when the great Alpine-Himalayan syatem began to 
rise. ‘Though at firat shallow, this basin underwent 
subsidence at the cloxe of the game epoch, an this 
proteas continued at intervals as late as the Pleisto- 
eoné period, thus incidentally giving rise to the 
shallow channel which we to~<iay call The Stmita of 
Malacea. ‘The paper ie of interest, as (dealing with 
an ares thet has long been known to geologinte 
as specially rich in both shallow aml deep water 
fnuna. 

The second Memoir is entitled “ The Santals and 
Diseage “' and forme the firet part of ‘* Studies in 
Revd. P. 0. Bodding. It describes the general 
attitude of the Santala to hfe ond death, their 
belief in the origin of disease, the qualities of the 
beongus or supernatural influences which they 
recognise, their medicine men and ofhes, their 


| mathods of divination, their witch-finding, and o 


variety of other Matters concerned with the onset 
and progress of disease und the Santal method uf 
exobating it. The paper is full of carclully garnered 
information and represente the fruits of a prolonged 
and intensive atudy of the habits and ideas of one 
of the moat numerous and most primitive of 
Indian forest tribes, Anthropologists and folk- 
Joriste alike will find Mr. Bodding'’s memuir 
of great value. 


&. M. Eowannaa, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE BIRTH PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN Ghrgupura, named after the Hindu sage Bhrouw: It 
SUSHES A, would perhaps be interesting to learn the legendary 
On the 9th February 1913 I visited a village named | SCcount given by the Budihista of the origin of thia 
Chandkuri 16 miles east of Raipur, the headquarters city. The following information is contained in the 
of a District of the same name in the Central Pro. | Ditydeaddna ip the story of Rudriyana (Cowell 
vinees. While going over the old mina, the villagers | and Neil: XX XMWIL, p. 544 ef oeq.), 
pointed out to me some stones which they worahip- King Roudrdyona's capital waa Horuka. His 
ped aa Baid Sulchena on an island in the contre ofa | queen wae Candraprabhé, hie heir, Kumiira Sikh - 
tank known as Jalosena tordi, They told me that | apdi, and his ministers, Hiru and Bhirn. At 
not long ago people used to fetch o certain herb | that time the king of Rajegrha waa Bimbisdra. 
growing on that island and administer it tos patient | The merchants of Roruka acd to trode with 
dufforing from any disease, in the name of Sukhena, | Riijagrha ond those of RAjagrhn with Roruka. 
anid thie was safficient to cure him, All they know Through them the two kings exchanged greetings 


About hitmwaa that he was a great physician, and | and presents, King Bimbisira sent his fdend « 
that is why he hos been deified and their village is portrait of the Buddha. Afterwards the thera 


known as Beid Chandichuri, to distinguish it from | Mahikityivana and Miitvient Soild arrived at 
other villagea of the same name, | Roruks to preach religion to the king and the 


Can it be that this Sukhena is identical with | inmatee of the harem. Queen Candraprabha 
Susheps mentioned in the Admeyona as physician | was converted by Sailé, and she died seven days 
of Sagriva? Kishkindh’, where Sugriva lived | Ister, The king also left his kingdom, came to 
haa been recently located somewhere near Matin | Hajagrha and turned an andgdrf (homeless bhikeu). 
Zamindari in the Bilaspur District, which is about | Kumira Sikbandi berame king and ot first Listened 
a hundred miles north of Chandkhuri. Chandkhur| | to the precepta of dus father’s ministers, Hiro anil 
ie considered to be a very old village and to have | Bhiro. But he soon took to ovil ways and tumed 
been very wealthy in ancient times. That it was | them out, and allowed himself to ba guided by 
so if indieted by the remaing of templee built im | two evil counsellors. The merchants of Rorukn, 
the Medieval EGrahmanic style, one of which ia | who had gone to HAjagrhn, informed bhitew Rudra. 
still standing and has the figure of Mahilaksim! yana of this, and the latter Proposed to proceed to 
at the door, On the jambs are depicted ithe | Boruka to wean his son from his evil life. Tho evil 
Gangi and Yamund on thiir respective edhanas, ministers advised the naw king to intercept Budi. 
the makara and tortoise. There is also a mach | yana and even to murder him, which was done, 
worn inscription hore, the characters whereof | At another time Sikhagdi incited his subjects to 
appear to belong to about the Giphth or ninth | throw dust on Mahikityiyang till he waa buried ins 
century A.D. Tradition hasit that there were 130 | it, But nemesis was not long in coming Por thia 
tanks, of which 22 still remain, and their Sanekritic | gratuitous insult fo the monk the city of Rornks 
nates such as Sagara, Jalasens (Jaloveyana) ! ote | waa to be buried in dust on the seventh day, The 
oppear to indicate the occupation of that place by | monk had warned the two faithful ministers of the 
Aryan colonista. impending retribution. They fled the city on the 

Sushens appears to havo been 4 very popular aixth day, when jewels rained from the hearers. 
heme ag no less than 18 individuals are mentioned | The new eity founded by Hiru was called Hiruka ; 
in Wilson's Dictionary as bearing that name, taken | that founded by Bhiru was called Bhiruka and alsa 
from various Sanskrit works like the Afahdthdrata. | Bhirukaecha, 

Rdmdygaga, Bhdigavati, Horivaydéa, Vdasanadattd, | _ The following passage occurs on p, 576 of tho 
Pdjasaneyasamsitd, Vdyupurdna, Kathd-saritedgara, Diriydwaddna : 
Raghuvanda, and Harahachar; ta. “tata Hirukendayetamamin pradede Hirukam 
eee Wine som jad sameritd | Zhirubendnyatamaemin prod eda 
BHARUKACHCHA. | Bhirukam ndma nageram mdpitamy | tasyipi hire 
in“ Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat and | boccham Bhirukaccham iti sam jad somerttd | 
Kathiawad,” an account has been given of Bharu- Dust rained on the seventh day and buried the 
knccha (2.4., Sep. 1925), It in Bhpgukpotra or | city of Rorukn, Kattrapa Mirna. 
‘This tank is exactly like what are known as Teppa Kulame in the south, containing » temple 
There used to be a temple said to be dedicated to Kauéal yi, and it would thus appear thatit waa 
probably Ramis idol that was taken for Joladayana there. _ i = 
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523. The Abbé Rochon (Voytge to Madagascar, p. 768) says that the slave trade was 
introduced into Madagasrar by retired pirates, but we have seen (para, 295 ahowe) it was ao 
regular mart for slaves in the first half of the 17th century. 

s24. The expression ‘on the Account’ always meant ‘engaged in piracy,” so Captain 
Robert Wyde referring to 0 suspicious vessel writes:— “She must certainly be onthe Account 
or else she would not have had so much time (to follow ua] for she dogeed us eighteen days ™ 
(Log of the Duke of York, 23rd July 1721), 

525. In 1719 Captain Woodes Rogera (Cruising Voyage, p. 293) before fighting a Manila 
ship “ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our ship's company, having no spi- 
rituous liquor to give them : then we went to prayers’ The “tot of rum‘ before a firht wns 
probably a very ancient institution at sea, Sir Richard Hawkina’ wrote in 1594:—" In 
fights all receits which adde courage and spirit are of great regard to be allowed and used: 
and so is a draught of wine to be given to every man before he come to action, but more than 
enough is pernicious, for exceeding the meane it offendeth and enfeebleth the senses, convert. 
ing the strength (which should resist the force of the enemy) into weakness, it dulleth and 
blindeth the understanding and consequently depraveth any man of true yalour " (Obser- 
vationa, p. 177). 

§26. In 1711 when Captain Woodes Rogera was at the Cape he was told by an 
Englishman and au Irishman, who had both been some year: in Madagascar, that the pirates 
who had settled there were now reduced to 00) or 70, were very poor, and despised even by 
the natives from among whom they had taken wives. As they then were, they were no real 
menace to trade, but unless cleared out, might form so nucleus for fresh banda of desperadoes 
(Cruising Voyage, p. 293). In April 1716 one Eaves, mate of the Rochester with 14 
of her crew, plundered the ship and turned pirates in the Straits of Malacca (Bombay to 
Court, 7th Jan. 1716-17): 

627. In 1715 Governor Edward Harrison of Madras sent the Anne (Captain Jones) to 
Amoy to trade. The Chinese merchants, who had taken up goods to the value of some 15,000 
tacl (or £6,700) refused payment.. Captain Jones could obtain no redress from the Governor 
of the Province and was finally turned out of the harbour, whereupon he seized a junk 
belonging to the Barkalong of Siam bound for Batavia. The Chinese thereupon rent 
out a number of war-junks with orders to burn the Anne, but Captain Jones having 
been warned by afriendly Chinaman, escaped with his prize to Malacca, There he put some 
70 Chinese ashore on an island, where they were seized by the Malnys and sold aa slaves 
at 10 dollars a head, but were soon ransomed by one of their countrymen. Captain Jones 
carried his prize to Madras. Meanwhile both sides had made complaints to the Emperor : an 
enquiry was instituted and the Chinese officials having been found in fault were punished 
(Factory Records, China, vol. VILL; Hamilton, I, 188). 

528. A still more striking instance of the high-handed methods of English seamen 
may (though in advance of its proper date) be mentioned here. On the 18th October 173] 
at ‘Tonquin, Captain Richard Pearce in a ship from Bengal, bought some copper from the 
native merchants. Such purchases being prohibited under pain of death, the local Man- 
durins sent 24 armed junks to capture his vessel, but he made good his escape after sinking 
one junk, burning another and killing forty men (actory Records, China, vol. VITI), 

829. On the 4th November 1712 the Angrians took the Anne Ketch. Among the pas- 
sengers was a Mra. Chown, whose somewhat lively story is appended to Colonel Biddulph’s 
Pirates of Malabar (See also Downing, pp. 7-9, 24). They were less successful when on the 
oth December 1712 they impertinently attacked the Company's ships Somera (Captain Eustace 
Peacock) and Grantham (Captain Jonathan Collet) off Vingurla, The English indeed board- 
ed one of their grabs, but it was eostrongly manned that they were beaten back with the loss 


. 4 
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of two men killed and fourteen wounded (Logs of Somers and Grantham ; Downing, p. 9). By 
1713 KRanhnji Angria (See para. 468 above) was virtually independent of the Marathas andcom- 
manded the whole coast from Bombay to Vijaydurg (Bomb. Gaz. I, ii, 87). In1714 the Marathas 
made over the island of Henervy(i.c: Underi)tohim and in this year Angrians unsuccessfully 
attacked the Company's ships Arabella (Captain Read), the Blenheim (Captain Abraham 
Parrott) and the Godolpiin (Captain Ingram). Downing (pp. 10-14) says that the Pirates on 
this coast were the ~ Mollwans [1.e., Marathas, see para, 307 above) a people to the northward 
of Carwar, the Kempshews [i.¢. pirates of Sayantvadi] and the Sangarians [i.c. the Sanga- 
nians], 4 people northward af Gogo, who are troublesome to the Surat and Bombay traders."’ 

530. In the Bombay Consultations of the 30th December 1713 is mentioned a letter 
from Curwar of the 17th November, saying that a Surat ship at auchor in Carwar Cove had 
been surprised and seized by seven Malwan gallivats and that the Portuguese, being informed 
of the fact, had sent one of their ships to retake her. Having done this, the Portuguese refused 
to restore her to her former owners. Aa 4 matter of faet (See pare. 517 wn. above), at this tine 
there was no law, national or international, which required the return of a ship retaken from 
pirates or national enemies to the former owners, and compliints were pow and then made 
that cruisers sent to protect commerce sometimes allowed their countrymen s ships to he 
taken only in order to recapture them and claim them as prizes, , 

631. On the 24th October 1715 Mr, Stephen Strutt was sent by the Bombay Government 
on a special mission to the English Settlements on the Mulabar coast. He sailed on the 
Catherine with the Anne in company. Off Carwar he found « small Portuguese cruiser, nom- 
inally engaged in protecting commerce, but really doing a little piracy on its own account. 
At Goa he was politely received by the Viceroy, but failed to obtain the return of the Monsoon 
(See para. 517 above; Low, L. 93), Tt was in this year that Mr. Charles Boone assumed the 
Governorship of Bombay. He waa a man of great energy and absolutely disinterested, but 
ignorant of the means necessary to auceess, destitute of compotent advisers and almost alwys 
unlucky in his choice of commanders. His first effort towards the suppression of indigenous 
piracy was the construction of a suitable flect. He therefore had built the Britannia of 
18 guns and 140 men (Captain Weeks) and the Fame of 16 runs and 120 mer (Captain Peter 
Passwater), each with « company of marinus in addition to the crew. To these he afterwards 
added the Defiance (Captain Matthews) and the Victory of 24 guns and 180 mon, of which he 
gave command to Captain Alexander Hamilton as Commodore of the whole fleet (Downing, p. 14). 

532. Early in 1716 Angria took, under pretence they were Moora, two English ships, 
the Otter of Bengal and one belonging to Mr. Bennet. The arms of the Englishmen on board 
were broken and they were so ill used that there was little chance of their recovery. The 
Governor wrote that he was helpless to check thesm outrages unless he received reinforcements 
of four or five hundred Europeans (Bombay to Court, 18th March 1716-1 7) InlTléan attempt 
made by a British force under Captain John Stanton to take a fort of the Khom Sawant 
(1 Vingurla) met with no success (Downing, pp. El-14). 

533. In 1717 Kanhoji Angria’s ships took the Success under English colours. This is 
eaid to huve been his first overt act against the British. Apparently previous attacks, such 
a4 | have mentioned, were either unauthorised or disavowed. Governor Boone immediately 
initiated reprisals, against which Anyria protested, threatening “ From this day forward 
what God gives [ shall take &e. &c.,” to which Boone roplied ;—" The trade you carried on 
formerly and that you have since the peace with us you well know, and for the future will 
know the differance if you break with us. Whilst there is an amicable agreement it is neces- 
sary to observe it mutually on either aide, and when broke it will be necessary to be more 
circumspect, and on these two heads do you consider and accept of which you please, for in 
the same manner you act I shall too without dissimulation" (Bomb. Cons., 14h April, 1718). 
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Uniortunately the only result of this Roman declaration was an unsuccessful attack on Gheria 
(1th April 1717), that fortress proving impregnalle (Downing, p. 26; Low, I, 7). 

534. In 1715 the Desai of Sawunt Wares (known to the English ua the Rempshaw or 
Kempsaunt) seized, according to old Indian custom (See para. 45 atom) the cargo of an Eng- 
lish ship that had been wrecked near Carwar and so came into conflict with the English Agent 
at that Factory, which last he besieged. Captain Alexander Hasnilton, ‘now Commodore 
of the Bombay nava! forces,soon reduced him to reason (Low, I. $4.6). Downing, however, 
(pp. 15-20) gives the date as September to December 1716. 

535. Governor Boone now thought it opportune to expe! the Angrians from the Island 
of Khanderi, but his plans were betrayed by one Rama Kamattee and the expedition, which 
was made in October, was unsuccessful. Rama Kamattee was convicted on this and other 
charges in the following April and sentenced to imprisonment for life (Homb. Gaz, XXVI. 
i, 148). According to the Log of the Addison (Captain Zachariah Hicks, 6th November 1715) 
the Angrians flew rud flags during the fighting. Another attempt to take Khanderi in 
1719 was equally nnauccessful (Downing, pp. 34-36; Low, I. 98.99). 

638. Early in 1720 anexpeditionfrom Bombay, in combination with a Portogucee force, 
attacked Gheria and burned 16 of Angrin’s vessels. It then returned to Bombay as if vic- 
torious, but Angria claimed ‘that the British had been defeated. In April four of his gtaba 
and ten gallivats attacked and ciptured the English ship Charfotte, after a gallant defence 
in which she exhausted her ammunition, and carried her into Gheria (Low, 1. 99,100), The 
Dutch chaplain Visscher noted about this time (Letters from Malabar, p- 22) that the English 
at Calicut used to give notice to the local pirates when richly-laden Muhammadan merchant 
vesels were about to leave port. Healso saya (p. 5) —"* Geringal Nambooti [! Nambudiri] 
iva spiritual lord, whose lands extend from Balenoor (which contains several nests of robbers, 
ut Tirtambiere, Bergarve, Moetingal, Tjombas and Magillie) in the Kingdom of Colastri 
[North of the Zamorin] to the River Cottesal. The most famous pirates inhabit his territories, 
who make prey of vessels engaged in the inland navigation between Calicut and Cannanore 
and even advance beyond Calicut to the borders of Cochin. They are called Cotta Marrekarte.” 
(See pera, 500 above). 

637. In 1716, according to Hamilton (I. 74), the Arahinn Beat comprised aship of 74 guns, 
two of 60, one of S0and eighteen small ships of from 32 to [2 guns, together with same trankeys 
or rowing boats offrom ¢1o 8 guns. Hamilton be evidently referring to the Muscat fleet. With 
these vessels they terrorised the whole coasi from Cape Comotin tothe Red Sea (Low, I, 81). 

538. Tn a letter, dated Cairo Ist Muy 1716, Father Sicard, a missionary in Egypt, dea- 
eribes Arab robbers ou the Nile, who, armed only with o knife, used to swim off to aliiges, 
floating on a kind of leather hag fastened ander the stomach (Lettres Hii fiantes, V, $25). This 
reminds a3 of the Ascitae mentioned lw Pliny (See para, 11 above), 

639. Tn 1714 the Dutch East Tudia Company employed #4mall squadron of three erui- 
sors ty wateh the pirates of the Malay Archipelago. Supported by vessels belonging to the 
Princes of Cheribon, they attacked and defeated 17 corsairs off the coast of Jara. Quan of 
the largest of the pirates was eo disabled that it could not escape, wheren pon the crow sot it 
on-fire, Only 16 mon eould be indaved to surrender; il! the others died fighting (Purl. Papers, 
1851, LVI. i. p. 63). 

540. In 1717 Spanish gerrisois were established at Zamboaugam in Mindasnn ond at 
Labo in the Island of Paraguu to hold ia check the pirates of Miodagao nod Saly (Zuniga TI, 
20-21). Do Merga (App. 361) says that Zamboangam was not re-established until 1719 atid 
that between 1719 and 1734 the Spaniards sent sevou expeditions aguinst the Mindannons, 
but the latter never ceased their raids into the Philippines, It is sail that they carried olf 
from eight to fifteen hundred captives unoually. | 
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641. In 1717 Captain Curtis, Commander of a Dutch ship, was ordered to give passage 
to a Javanese Chief and his family and followers from Madura, The Chief's wife, coming 
on board last, Captain Curtis greeted her in European fashion by a kiss. She, thinking that 
he meant to insult her, screamed for help to her husband who had been taken below, The 
Chief, rushing on deck, cut down Captain Curtis with his kris and then, with his followers, 
ran amok. Every one of them was killed by the Dutch erew (Raffles, Java, LL. 201), This 
story illustrates the fatal results of European ignorance of their customs in dealing with 
Orientals, In the same year a Sumatran adventurer, Raja Kechil of Sink, made himaelf 
master of Johor and, though already 53 years of age, ruled there until 1745. He was the only 
Chief who could hold his own against the Bugis pirates, whom he repeatedly defeated. When 
the Bugis took Rhio his wife fell into their hands and, when he tried to secure her Liberation 
by negotiation, sent him word that he should come and liberate her himself by foree, This 
he did in 1727. In 1728 he made an unsuccessful nitack on Rhio, but when, in 1720, the 
Bugis attacked Siak, he drove them out (Wilkinson, Hist. of Pen, Malays, pp. 76-81). 

542. Themutinous reputation of Malay seamen as well asa common Malay superstition are 


illustrated in an entry in the Log of the Hester (John Gordon Commander) dated June 1717. Some 


seamen having been stabbed in the night, three Javanese sailors weresuspected and wero 
tortured with lighted matches between their fingers to force a confession. Assoon as they were 
set frev, to escape forther ill-treatment, they all jumped overboard. Two of them were 
drowned, but the third came safely to shore, having swum five leagues, whilst for eight or 
nine hours « great shark swam alongside of him without attempting to do him any harm, 
This, according tothe Malays, was o certain proof of hisinnocence (Jind. Off., Marine Records), 

543. In 171% Hamilton visited Johor, and speaking of the Island of Redang saya :— 
“They are uninhalited but sometinies the Saleetere or Malay freehooters frequent them, 
and when they mech with trading vessels that they are able to master, they make prize of 
them and carry the men into other countries than where they belong to sell them for slaves. 
and when they meet with no purchase [a piratical euphemism for booty, ace para. 447 above] 
at sea, they go ashore in the nights and steal all they can get. Men, women and children go all 
into the booty, but the Chinese vessels afford them the most prizes” (Hamilton, IT, 159). 

644. In 1720 Dulasi, King of Butuy, with aid from Sulu and Mindanao, attacked Zani- 
boangam. Though he failed to take the fort commanded by Don Sebastian Amorrera, he ravaged 
the country (Zuniga, WU. 44), During the siege a Spanish frigate being surrounded by forty 
of the pirate galleys, the Captain, a young and inexperienced officer, lost his head and began 
to weep, but. Father Jean Nonet rallied the crew and allowing the enemy to approach, suddenly 
fired o broadside into them, which did so much damage that they fled in confusion. The 
siege lusted more than two months and the fort was saved only by the valour of the garrison 
(Letires Hedifiantes. Letter from Pore Gillee Wibaull, Manila, 20th December 1721). 

Sanganian Piracy. 

645. In 1716 the English made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the Warrels (Vadhels) 
of Chance, near Diu, These Warrels occupied shout thirty leagues of the const from Din 
to Dand and often associated with the Sanganians in their piratical enterprises (Hamilton, 
I. 140). On the 20th March 1716-7, whilst im command of the Morning Star and on his way 
from Gombroon to Surat, Hamilton was attacked by cight Sanganian vessels, one of which 
hourded him, when 4 of his lnscars deserted and ho was himeelf wounded in the thigh by a 
lance, They were however driven olf and apparently opined negotiations, for éome native 
merchants went on board the enemy to try to arrange terms. These [uiling, the attack was 
renewed on the 22nd by five of the Sanganians but was again repulsed, two of the pirate vessels 
being so disabled that they seemed unlikely to reach port, The Morning Star also was on fire, 
and though the flames were extinguisher she was forced to put into Bombay. Beside his 
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lascars Hamilton had only 17 Europeans (six being members of his crew and the rest passengers) 

who were able to fight. The Sanganians were estimated to number 2,000 men. Tho mer- 

chants who had gone on board the enemy had been detained and carried off as prisoners. They 

were forced to pay wransom of £500, but the Sanganians were so dissatisfied that they put their 

commander to death (Hamilton I, 133; Bomb, Cons., 25th) March 1716-7; Low I. 101-2), 
Threat of Piracy. 

546. On the 30th November 1716 tho Court of Directors warned its Settlements in 
India of the likelihood of ships appearing in the Indian Seas with commissions (to protect them 
from arrest as pirates)from various European Powers, notably from the Knights of Malta “who 
are always at war with the Turks, to fight against the Mohammadans * (Bomb. Gaz, KX XVI. 
i. 255), As far as I know this threatened invasion of Eastern Waters never materialised. 

647. Robert Drury (p. 305) who was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar in the Deqrave 
(1701) and was for some fifteen vears a slave amongst the natives, says that when he left 
(20th January 1717) there were a number ef ex-pirates and castaways of all nations, chiefly 
Bnglish, French and Dutch, settled amongst the natives at St. Mary's, Massalege, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Port Dauphin and other places. Amongst othera he mentions at Massalege one named 
Thomas Collins, who had been carpenter on the Degrave and, with his associates, had built 
a kind of fort. A letter from Virginia, dated 26th November 1721 (Mise. Letters Receiver, 
XII, No. 256), sayathat the pretence of buying slaves put forward by New York shippers 
and others trading to Madagascar was a mere pretext for trading with pirates. In 1715 among 
a number of such ships, trading in this way under the Company's licence, was the Prince 
Eugene of Bristol (Captain William Stratton) which went to Port Dolphin, (Dauphin) where 
they found an old pirate of Every's crew established undor |). «| vle of General Collins, who, 
in return for a present of £100, gave them a liconce to trade with the natives. In 1720 the 
Henrietia (Captain Thomas Hibbert) went there without any licence from the Company, 
but Collins was dead and his European companions had gone to St. Mary's. Thetrade in slaves 
hod other dangers than the chance of the ship being seized by pirates for their own purposes. 
On the Sed June 1719 the ship Blisebeth arrived at the Cape with 600 slaves from Madagascar 
for Barbadoes and Jamaica. . She reported a mutiny of the slaves during the voyage, in 
which they had killed the boatswain and some others of the crew, so that the latter were forced 
to kill and throw overboard a number of them (Leibbrandt, Préeis, p. 277). 

548. | hove already mentioned (See para. 522 above) Captain Lewis’ visit to St. Mary's 
in July 1710. He was short of water and most of his men were down with scurvy. Probably 
the mon he mentions as having come aboard were amongst the Kings of whom Clement Dow- 
ning (p. 114) speaks, though one does not recognize the names. Such of the pirates as came 
on board or met the watering partics ashore, tried to seduce Lewis’ seamen to join them, and 
he had to set a watch and keep men ready armed to prevent the ship from being surprised, 
for the pirates living near by had large well-nanned and well-nrmed whale boats, and he had 
been warned that such an attempt would be made by the Dutchman John Pro (he was there 
in L703 when the Searhorough visited St. Mary's, see para. 508 above, and is mentioned hy 
Drury, p. 304), who wasdying of consumptionand in a penitent state of mind, At last, his sick 
men being a little recovered, but his own foremastmen very discontented and ready to listen 
to the doctor's mate Stephen Lee, who was inclined to join the pirates, he consulted with his 
officers and pot to sen on the 28th, Leo, having claimed his discharge, was Jeft ashore, and 
two or three men, who were in the longboat towing astern, cut her adrift and regained the lane, 
From St, Mary's Captain Lewis went to St. Augustine's Bay, where a man called Captain 
John Rivers, acting aa Deputy tothe King, in consideration of a present, allowed him to trade 


13 A man of this name f4 mentioned as having been a truer at St, Augustine's when Capt, J ohn Tyrrel | 
visited the place in 1685, but he was thon already Ot) or 60 yours old (Sloane AES, 854), ) 
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for provisions and refit his ship (Log, 4th Sepiember 1719). After “a long ond dangerous 
voyage’ (17th December 1717 to 24th March 1719-20) Captain Lewis arrived in England, 
but on the 13th March, when already in the Thames, Captain Delwall of H.M.S. Gospright 
“prest most of our men, in lieu of which he sent 25 from their own ship to earry us up the 
river” (Log of the King George), With such treatment to welcome their arrival home, one 
can understand the temptation of the foremastmen, when they were at St. Mary's, to postpone 
their return indetinitely. 

549. The menace to trade presented by the pirates settled in Madagascar was so great 
that both France and England were forced to consider measures for putting an end toit. In 
their letters of the Lith December 1719 and 20th January 1710-20 the English East India 
Company requested the despatch of a squadron of King’s ships, whilst the French Mast India 
Company considered the advisability of an actual Settlement in agreement with the pirates 
(Letter from Mr. D. Pulteney, Poris, 10th February 172), Col. Office Records, 28-13), This 
however came to nothing. From the Calendar of the Stuart Papers (VIE p. +2) it appears. 
that on the 24th June 1718 Charles XTT of Sweden granted a Patent ta Captain William 
Morgan as Governor of Madagascar and a Pardon to the Pirates on condition that they should 
give up Piracy and with ships and money assist the Stuart cause. 

(550. In 1719 the Portuguese af Macao were compelled to arm two brige for defence 
against the local pirates (Ljungatedt, p. 109). 

651. At this time the port of Amoy was celebrated for the roguish behaviour of ita 
officials. On any foreign ship arriving it was first disarmed, then enormous port charges were 
imposed, provisions were sold at very high prices, and lastly presents were made to the officers, 
for which » bill was sent in and had to be paid before the ship's arms and munitiona 
were restored (Kerr, X. 427). In other Chinese ports official villainy took another form. In 
November 1721 Captain John Clipperton of the Sueceas Privateer, having been foreed by a 
mutiny and the bad condition of his ship to sell her in Macao, sent one of his mates, Mr. Taylor, 
to Macao in an armed boat along with a Mandarin. On the way they saw a pirate take a 
boat, but the Mandarin made no offort to protect it. “This plainly showed that the 
Government winks at these things, perhaps deeming it good policy to raise thereby a eonsider- 
able revenue, partly by presenta from the pirates and partly by sums paid by the merchants and 
passengers fur protection ” (/fic., p. 431). 

652. When the Menrietia visited St. Mary's in May 1720, she found there a perigee 
which had been sent in by a certain Captain Condon, who was then out on a cruide, but who 
had revently come to settle in the land. This was Captuin Condent, a New England pirate 
who, off St. Jago, had taken a Dutch privateer, which he renamed the Flying Dragon. When 
Captoin Woodes Rogers was appointed Governor of the Bahamas and in July 1718 summoned 
the New England pirates to surrender under an Act of Grace, Condent was one of those who refuse 
edto comein and sailed forthe East Indies (Biddulph, p. 156 n.). Nothing much of him is 
revorded beyond the fact of his joining the more famous pirates, England and Taylor, Tt was 
these latter who brought the black flag with the skull and crosabones, af torwards known as the 
Jolly Roger, to the East. 

553. The earliest instance which I ¢an fined in any tontemporary record af the use af the 
black flag by professed pirates "4 isin the fight of the Gth to Sth July 1700 off the Island of 
St. Jago between the French pirate Emmunuel Wynne, hailing from Domenioo, and Captain 
St. John Cranby of H.M.S, Poole. Captain Cranhy says that Wynne fought under “a sable 
enaigne with Crossbones, a Death's head and an hour glase” (Admiralty Records , 1589 No, 85), 
He makes no remark on either the colour or the character of the flag, so that itseems hard to 

Th ‘Tho insianeo of the uso of the black flag in 1581 (See pare. U1 obo) is not qudte in point as oe 
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suppose that such a flag was then seen for the first time: On the other hand, there seem to be 
very few contemporary references to the Mlack flag for the next twenty years. Its use was 
certainly not universal, for the Paria Gazetle of the 7th January 1710, quoting news from 
Lishon, dated the Ist December 1718, saya that the Comte de Vimieyro, Governor designate 
Of Bahia de Todos Santee, had been attacked an his voyage to his Governorship by a pirate, 
which at first hoisted Dutch colours, but on its approach put out a black flag, “ "Tis believed 
that it was one of those pyrates who have taken so many ships of England and other nations 
in the American seas, some of thom having carried black flags” (Daily Courant drd January 
1718-19 OS). This would show that the > black flag was now well known in that part of the 
world, but not always used even there. That it. was well known to British seamen is shown hy 
the fact that Defoe in his Caplain Singleton (published in 1720) mentions “a black flag with 
lino crass daggers in it on our maintopmast head” os an indication of piracy. (He also speaks 
af“ the Meck flag or ancient in the poop and the bloody flag at the topmast head”). 
Boston News Letier of the 25th July 1723 describes the execution of a number of Angl- 
American pirates taken by Captain Solgard as having been carried ont under their own deep 
blew flag which had pourtraicd inthe midille of it an Anatomy |i-c. a skeleton or figure of Death. | 
with an hour glass in one hand and a dart in the heart (sic) and three cdropa of blood'* proceeding 
fromitinthe other . . . . which flag they called Old Roger and often used to say thoy 
would live and die wider it’* (Samuel Sewall's Diery, TIT. 325), The Weebly Journal or British 
Gazetteer of the 19th Ovtober 1729, describing the same execution, differs only in saying the 
pirate flag was Mack, The first instance of the use of the nome Jolly Roger occurs, T believe, 
in a letter from Captain Richard Hawkins, dated 12th August 1724, in which he says that onan 
occasion of rejoicing, his captors “hoisted Jolly Roger (for so they call their Black Ensign) 
in the middle of whioh*is a large white skeleton with a dartinone hand, striking a bleeding 
heart, and in the other on howr gluse 2 . . . When they fight under Jolly Roger, they 
give Quarter, which they do not whenthey fight under the red or bloody flag” (ritish Journal, 
2944 Aupusl 1724). The skeleton with its dart, and the dart and bleeding heart soon disappeared 
and were replaced by the chaster skull and cross-bones. This had been used as the Eoolesiasti- 
cal symbol of Death for over two centuries and is to be found depicted on the tomb of Thomas 
Montfort knight of St. John, who died in 1502 at Rhodes (See P.de Belabre, Rhodes of the 
Knights, p. 50). Soldiers also had user it aa a badge. It is stated that the Pomeranian horse 
have carried it on their high fur caps ever since the days (1594-1632) of Gustavus Adolphus 
(Notes ahd Queries, 5, 51.141). Motley (John Barneveld, 17, 440) says that William Barneveld, 
Seimnior of Stoutenberg, entered Antwerp (subsequently to 162) “in black foreign uniform 
. . .Wwavingastandard with a Death's head embroidered upon it Laan wearing like hia soldiers 
a sable soarf and plume.” ‘Tho earliest representation of a flag with the skull and crossbones 
that I have found is that attached to the trumpet carried by Death in the picture of Death 
and the Maiden in H. Frolich’s Todfentanzen Basele und Berne (1607). Here the flag is bounrt 
in a weft, which was the sea sign of distress. However, the skull and orceshones, the Ecclestasti- 
oal symbol of Death, alone, or with the other Eeclesixutical symbols of the Sword (ic. Judgment) 
and the Hour Glass (i.c. Time), were from this time on, almost always the recognised emblems 
of piracy. According to Falconer (New Universal Dictionary of the Marine, 1709) the pirates 
anid that the Hour Glass indicated the time during which the prisoners might deliberate 
whether to join the pirates ordie. If they chose to die the sword indicated the means and the 
skull and crossbonea the result of their dovision. There is no certainty as to the origin of the 
name Jolly Roger, but my personal opinion, absolutely unsupported by any documentary avidence, 
is that French pirates naturally referring to the red flag as le rouge (prosiounossig the final ec) 


— 206 Oye of the angels soon by Sir Galahad (Morte i! Arthurc, EVIL Cap, XX) held " a epear, which 
bled marvellously that three drops fell within a box which he beld with his other bead.” 
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English sailors called it Roger or old Roger and when the black flag became the professional! 
emblem transferred the name, which was meaningless to them, to it. In Schenck's Schaww- 
park aller Scheef¢ Vlegen (L711) the earliest representation of the pirate flag is a red flag 
with the three emblems which I have mentioned, and this is reproduced in J. Millan's Signals 
for the Royal Navy (1746). I think that this may well have been the original jolt rouge and 
that English sailors, again copying the Preneh, called this decorated specimen the Jolly 
Roger. ‘The only other solution of the origin of the name which appears possible to me is that 
it an English perversion of Ali Raja, the ‘Tamil title (See para. G41 x. below) of the Mapila 
Chiefa of Cannanore. This title meant King of the Sea and was often assumed by pirates. ‘The 
chiefs of Cannanore belonged to the family of Mammali and its members were the Marakkars, 
whose piracy was notorious, All the pirates on this coast flew the red flag (See para. 535 above). 
In the 17th century the word Raja was invariably rendered by the English as Rodger or Roger 
and Ali Raja would certainly have been rendered as Ally or Olly Rodger. Here again however. 
T have no documentary evidence to offer. 
Anglo-A meriecans. 

554 According to Johnson (lL, 113) Edward England (See para. 552 abore) was the 
impudently assumed name of an Irishman, mate of o Jamaica sloop, which had been. token 
by the New England pirate, Captain Winter, about 1716, According to Downing (p. 109) 
he had been mate of the Onslow, taken off the coast of Guinea by the pirate Terrible of 
Rhode Island (Captain John Williams Commander, Bartholomew Roberts Quartermaster), 
His real nameseems to have been Jasper Seager. The pirates burned the Terrible and went on 
hoard the Onalow, of which England was made Captain. By 1719 he ahd Roberts had become 
the most popular commanders amongst the piratesonthe Guinea coast. To prevent quarrela 
between their partisans they agreed to separate. Roberts sailed for the Amerivan coast in 
the Onslow (renamed the Heyal Fortune) and England for the Indian Seas in a Dutch Inter- 
loper (originally the Merry Christmas, a Dutch built vessel of about 300 tons, #riftish 
Journal 14th September 1723), which he had renamed the Faney (? after Every’s famousship). 
England took with him the Fietery or Victoria (Captain Taylor), 4 ship variously stated to 
have been the Prosperous of London (Captain James) and (See Johnson, I. 117) the Peler- 
borough of Bristol (Captain Owen), and also the Brigantine Unity, which they had renamed 
the Expedition, On the 11th December 1719 he with three other pirate ships under’ black 
flags and death's heads,’ had, off old Colabsr, taken the Colabar Merchant, Captain .Thomns 
Rennedy (Col. Ojfce Records, 5-1319), and it was probably he who vainly attempted the 
capture of a Dutch ship which came into Table Bay on the 20th February 1719-20, reporting 
that sho had beaten offa pirate (a Dutch ship which the pirates had exchanged foran English 
ship) which “ could not have less than 250 men on board her and threatened if they did 
not strike they would give no quarters, with their black flag at masthead with Death's 
heal in it. They made great use of their small arms so that the Dutchmen left their 
commander on the Quarter-Deck by himeelf, the small shot flew so briskly about.” The fight 
insted for seven or cight glasses one day and for six or seven the next and the pirate was 
only beaten off when her flying jibboom was “ within one foot of his [the Dutchman's] 
ensign staff " by the gunroom guns of the chose raking her fore and aft. A few days later 
another Dutch ship came in and reported a similar cacapo, bot had seen the pirates take a 
amall ship flying a blue English ensign (Loy of the Prince Frederick, 20th February 1710-20). 
Apparently they went straight for the Red Sca as they took « rich Moor’s ship at its mouth, 
which they carried to St. Mary's, whore they murdered their prisoners. Probably this was 
the rich ship bound from Jeddah to Surat which was reported in the Bombay letter of the 
2th August 1720 as having been taken by a pirate with two tiers of guns and carrying 
300 men (C, R. Wilson, Annals, IIT, 285-6). 
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By A. VENEATASUBBIARH, M.A. Pu.D, 
(Continued from page 38.) 
2. Ssunam. 


Amongst the words nilyr, ava, nija, priya, wima, and jushia that have been mentioned 
in the preceding article as signifying both (1) own, eviya, and (2) dear, pleasing, ete., priya, 
should be included the word 4una also. 

This word is enumerated by the author of the Nighantu amongst the synonymea of sukha, 
happiness ; and this meaning suwkha or the derived meaning subhatara is repeated by Siyana 
in the course of his commentary on all the RV. passages where the word occurs. In 3, 30, 22, 
however, he has in addition explained éunam as finam ulwihena provrddham, thus connecting 
the word with the verb 4% or évay, ‘to swell.” This derivation is given in the PW by Roth 
who explains the word as ‘ (ady.) glicklich, mit Erfolg, zum Gedeihen : (n.) Erfolg, Gedeihen * 
and by Grassmann who explains itas‘(1) Wachsthum, Gedeihen ; (2) Gedeihen, Wehlergehen, 
Glick, Segen; (3) (adv.) zum Gedeihen, zum Wohlergehen, zum Segen.’ Geldner, on the 
other hand, has suggested (RV. Glossar.) that the word is related to dimmm, and has explained 
it as ‘ Heil, zum Heil (svastaye).’ And this suggestion seems to bave found favour with 
Hillebrandt who has translated 4unam as ‘zum Heil' in Lieder des figveda, p. 106. Later, 
however, Geldner himself has translated (RV. Mheractzung) the word in this passage by 
‘ gedeihlich, zum Gedethen ' and in 3, 30, 22 by ‘ mit Erfolg’ and seems therefore to have 
abandoned his suggestion and gone back to the meanings proposed by Roth, 

None of the above-mentioned meanings, however, suits the context in a passage of the 
Maitr. Sam, (1, 4, 11; p. 60, L. 3£.) which reads as follows : 

ne tat fad vidma yodi brdhmand vd amo ‘brdhmand vd | wads fasya wa rsheh emo "nyosye 
wi yasye briimahe | yorya ha tv eva bruwino yajate tam tad ishtem dgacchali netaram 
upanamati | fat pravare pravaryamédne briiydt | devdh pitarah pitaro devi yo 'mni sa san yaje | yo 
‘smtsa san karomi | sunam ma ishtam éunam fintam éunam krtam bhivydt | iti tad yo eva bed ca 
6a san qajate tam tad iahiam dgacchali nefaram upanamadi | 

The mantra depih pilarch. . . . . occurring in this passage is found in the 
Ait. Be,, Tait. Br., and Kathake-samhitd also, but in a slightly different form, namely, as devdh 
pilarah pilaro dewi yo ‘smi sa san yaje yasydsmi na tam antar emi svam ma ishtam avan 
datlam svam pirtam roam srantam évam hutam in Tait. Br.3, 7, 5, 4 and Ap. Sr. Sitra 4, 9, 6 and 
as devih pilarah pitaro dewd yo ‘smi sa san yaje tad wah prabravimi tasya me villa svam ma 
tshtam astu sunam édntam svam kriam in KS, 4,14. The word éunam in the MS, reading 
of the mantra is thas parallel to the word ¢vam in the TB. reading of it, and is obviously 
equivalent to it. The above passage from the MS. therefore meana : “ We do not know 
whether we are Brihmapas or not Brihmanas, whether we are (the descendants) of the rahi 
whom we name or of another. But (tho fruit of) the sacrifice goes to (the descendant of) him 
who is named and to no other. Therefore when the lineage (pravera) is being proclaimed (1), 
he should recite: *O Gods, O Fathers, O Fathers, O Gods, it is I, whoever I may be 
(that is, whosesocver descendant I may be), that sacrifice ; it is I, whoever I may be, that 
perform. Lot (this) sacrifice of mine be (my) own, (this) work (my) own, (this) act (my) 
own.’ In this way, whoever he be who sacrifices, (the fruit of) the sacrifice gocs to him and to 
no other.” 

Similarly, it ia equally obvious that unam=svam (with which it is parallelly used) in the 
KS. reading of the mantra: dewih pitarah pitaro dewi yo ‘ami a san yaje tad vah prabravimi 
fasya me villa sud; ma ishtam astu dinam ddntam seam kriam: “ O Gods, O Fathers, O Fathers, 
O Gods, it is I, whoever | may bo, that sacrifice ; this I deelare unto you; bear witness to this 
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on my behalf. Let (this) sacrifice be (my) own, (this) performance (my) own, (this) work 
(my) own.” | | 
On the other hand, this meaning «vam, ‘own,’ is unsuited to the word éunam in the 
passages of the RV. and other texte where the word occurs. And T therefore infer, from the 
analogy of the words priya, wima and jushta or wilya, sea and nija, that mean both ‘dear’ 
and ‘own,’ that éuna, too, has these two meanings, and that it has, inthe passages referred to, 
the meaning priya, ‘dear, pleasing, agreeable.” This meaning priya, as 1 shall now show, 
suits the context well and yields good sense in these passages. 
| Saikh. GS. 2, 10, 6: agnih sraddhdm ca medhdm ed 'vinindtam snirtim ca me 
Hite jdfaved4 ayam dunam nah samprayacchatu || 
~ May Agni bestow faith and intelligence, not falling off (anforgetfulness ?) and memory on 
me. May this Agni Jatavedas, praised (by us) testow pleasing things on us.” Com pare 
the similar use of priya and vima in TS., 4,7, 3, 1: priyam ca me ‘nukdmad ca me ce ee 
(yajtena kalpanidm), RV. 4, 30,24: vdmim-tdmam ta ddure devs dadaty aryamd’ | vdmim 
pisha’ vimam bhago vimim devgh Eirifalt; 10, 56,2: oingm asmibhyam dhd'tu éarma 
ibhyam. 
RY, Khila 10, 128, 4: sunam aham hiranyasya pitur ndmeva jagrabha |. 
fend mam siryatvacam akaram pirushw priyam | 
“T have invoked the dear name of hiranya (gold) that is as dear as that of the father. 1 have 
therewith made myself sun-skinned (i.¢., bright as the sun to look at) and pleasing to many.” 
Compare 7, 56, 10: priyd’ vo né'ma huve furdi'ndm; 10, 84,5: priydm te né'ma sahure graimasi 
where the epithet priya is applied to nédman. Compare also, with regard to the invoking of the 
father, 2, 10,1: johd'tro agnih pratham@h pilfra; 8, 21, 14: ad it pitéva hiiyose ; 6, 52, 6: 
agnjh sud dmhach suhivah pitéea; 1, 104, 4; pitiva nah érguhi Miyimanal; 10, 30, 1: puter 
ni né'ma suhjvam havamahe, etc, | | 
10, 160,5: adéniyanto gavyjnio wdj gyanlo 
hawdmahe tépagantava'n — | 
dbhi'shantas te sumatad névdydm 
vayion indra ted fundm hweema || 
" Desiring horses, cows, and riches, we call on thee to come here. Desiring to be in thy new 
(i.e., latest) favour, O Indra, we invoke thee that art dear.’’ Compare the verses §, 98,4: 
éndra no gadhi priygh and 1, 142, 4: indram cifrgm thi priyim where the epithet priya is 
applied to Indra, 
3, 30,22: &trim huvema maghivdnam indram 
asmin bhire ny'lamam wi’ jasdlau 
érnvintam ugram itive sam jlew 
gingalam wrird'ni samjitam dhindnden | 
“ We invoke in this battle, in the winning of booty, dear Indra, liberal, most: valiant, fiero, 
who hears (our cries) for protection, kills enemies in fights, and is the winner of wealth.” 
6,16,4:  tod'm ile ddha dwiti’ 
bharaté wijibhih iumim | 
18 yojnéshu yajiiyam | 
" Bharata again, aléo, with the sacrificors has praised thee (sc. Agni) that art dear; he has 
offered worship to thee that art worthy of worship in sucrifices,” Compare 1, 128, 8: agnim 
hétdram Yate viaudhitin priydm cétishtham ; 1, 128, 7: agar yajaéshu jinyo ni vispatih priys 
yajiéshu wisp itih and the other passages referred to on p. 202 in vol. LV above where Agni is 
called priya, purupriya, presitha, eto. | 
10,126, 7: dunim aamibhyam wiye 
birkno milrs aryama’ | 








éirma yacchantu sapr ithe 

idityd'so ydd i'mahe iti dejsheh | 
“May the Adityas Varons, Mitra and Aryama grant us for our protection (their) dear wide- 
extended shelter which we pray for (and carry us) across enemies.” Compare 10, 126, 4: 
yushmd’ kam Sirmani privé syd'ma; 7,05,5- tive &irman priyjtame djdhand ipa stheydma 
garan in ni erkehgm in which the epithet priya is applied to 4arman. 

1,117,188: sungm andhd'ya bhiram aheayat si” 

erki'r afvind vrpshand njréti | 

jarih kant’na iva cakshadéng 

rjra'évah fatam tram ca meshi'n || 
“ * (May) that which is pleasing (i.e., favourable) (happen) to the blind man, O ye bulls, valiant 
Asvins,” cried the she-wolf, ‘like a youthful lover has Rjrééva cut up a hundred and one 


goats,” "’ 
Maitr, Sam., 2, 7,12: éunam naro ldagalendnadudbhir 
bhagah phalaih sirapatir marudbhih | 
parjanyo bijam trayino dhinotu 


~ May the men (give) pleasure with the plough and oxen ; may Bhags with the ploughshares 
and the lord of the plough with the Maruts (give) pleasure. May Parjanya, impelling the 
seed (to sprout and grow) delight us; may Suna and Sira confer grain on us.” One has to 
supply the word fraotu, daditw or similar word after 4enam in the first half-verse. Note 
the parallelism of dhinotu in the second half-verse with sunam (krpotu or daddtu) in the second. 
Kauaika-siitra, 46, 54: sunam vada dakshinatah gunam uttarato vada | 
dunam purastdn no vada éunam pascal kapiiijala | 
“Say what is pleasing to the right, say what is pleasing to the north ; say what is pleasing in 
front ; say, O partridge, what is pleasing behind,”’ That is to say, whether you cry to our right 
or to our left, in front of us or behind us, O partridge, may such ery portend and bring to 
ua what is pleasing or favourable. 
RV.,4,57,8: dung nah phd'lé vj keshoantu bha' min 

fund kind’4éd abhi yantu wihaih | 

sung parjgnyo mudhund payobhih 

sindsind sungm asmd'sn dhatidm 
“May our ploughshares plough the land pleasingly ; may the plouhers proceed pleasingly 
with the dranght-animals. May Parjanya with waters and honey do us favour; may Suna 
and Sira confer pleasing things (favours) on us." The word éunam in the first half-verse is 
used adverbially and denotes * pleasingly ; in a pleasing manner; well,’ while in the second 
half-verse, it is a substantive as in the above passages. In the third pdda one has to supply & 
word like krnotu or dadhdtu on the analogy of the fourth pdda. Compare algo 4, 2. 8: 
priyam vd tod krajvate havishmdn and the phrase ravam didh and ranam krdAd in 8, 96, 16 - 
vibhumadbhyo bhitvanebhyo rjnam dhdh and 10, 112, 10: rina kvdhi renakrt satyasushma, 

4,57,4: sunim coh h sungm ngrah 

Sunim varatra’ badhyentdm 

sunam cahinim td tngaya || 
“ Pleasingly (1.¢., well) may the draught-animals, the men, (and) the plough plough ; may the 
straps be tied well; well may the goad be applied (ic, may the ploughing of the 
draught-animals, men and the plough, the tying of the straps, and the application of the 
goad, all bring pleasing results to us),” | = P 
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10,102,8: dundm ashtrdvy gearal kapardi’ 
waratrd’ im dé'red nghyamdnah | 
armad'ni krnvgn bahive jindya 
ga'h paspasands tivishir adhatta || 
“ Being goaded, he (i.e., the bull), who was wearing cowries and who was hitched in the strap 
(i.e., harness) with the wood, moved pleasingly (i., well). Performing valiant deeds before 
many people, he put on mettle when he saw the bulls." 

The hymn to which this verse belongs has been much discussed by the exegetists and 
been interpreted in many ways ; for literature connected with it, see Oldenberg, RV, Noten 
Il, p. 318 and also my article on Indrasend in vol, XLVII, ante, pp. 280 ff, 1 agree with 
Olden berg (/.c.) that the hymn neither concerns a ‘drame qui se joue au ciel et sur terre durant 
l'orage " (Bergaigne) nor reveals the ‘methodo de la devinette primitive’ (Henry), but that 
(as believed by Geldner, Ved. Studien 2), it with the story of a Brdhmana cowple and 
a chariot-race. 

The subject of acarat in pAda a above is the bull, ershabha, that is mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse as running—dranihalg pidydbhih kabidmén. And hence I interpret kapardi as 
‘Wearing cowries' instead of as ‘ wearing a braid, zotlig’ (Roth, Geldver, Oldenberg, etc.) 
as this latter epithet is unintelligible to me in connection with a bull, The custom, on the 
other hand, of ornamenting bulls and oxen with strings of cowries fastened round the neck 
is fairly wide-spread in India, and I concieve that this must have been the case with Mudgala’s 
bull also. Dura in the second pada refers, of course, to the drughata or block of wood 
mentioned in the next verse, 

It has been suggested by Oldenberg (I.c.), perhaps with a view to get over the difficulty 
caused by the word kapardi (which he interpreta ns ‘ wearing a braid, cotlig"), that the subject 
of acarat is not the bull but Mudgala. This does not seem to be correct : for I believe with 
Geldnor that Mudgala was too old to take part in a chariot-race and that the chariot was in 
fact ridden by Indrasend with Kesini as charioteer (see my article in vol. XLVII, ante, referred 
to above). } 

4,3, 11; rténd’drim vy dean bhidiniah 

‘am gagiraso navanta gobhih | 

‘unin nirah piri shadana wshd' sath 

dvih svdr ablavaj jilé agnaii | 
“ Properly did they burst open the rock, shattering it, The Angirasea lowed with the cows, 
Pleasingly (i.¢., with pleasing results; well) did the men worship the Dawn ; the sun made 
himself manifest when Agni was born." The explanation of parishadan os ‘unlagerten * 
by Roth, Grassmann and Geldner (RV, Ubersetzung) seems to me to be hordly satisfactory; 
and I prefer to follow Bhatta-BhAskara who has parephrased parishadyam in TB, 3, 1, 2.9 
as parte wplsyam (cf, oleo Mahidhara on VS. 5, 32) and regard parishadan here as equivalent, 
to paryupdsdmcakrire, Compare 7, 76,0: priiti ted algmair Wate vicsinhthd usharbidhah sub- 
hage fushtwwd’msah | givim netri’ wi'japaint na ucchizhah aujite prathami’ jarasva : 7, 78, 2: 
prati shim agnir jarate aimiddhah priliviprdso maljiher graantah | naka’ witi jyctishd bd’dhamdnd 
vised timdrsi duritd'pa devi’; 7, 80, 1: Prati stimebhir uahisam vdeishtha girbhir vipridsah 
prathamd’ abudhran. The expression ‘ the men worshipped the Dawn * indicates that the Dawn 
showed herself at that time when Agni was born, that is, was kindled before daybreak, ‘Tho 
kindling of Agni, the coming of the Dawn and the rising of the sun are referred to in other verse 
ab of the RV, for instance, in 7, 72,4: i céd uechinty atvind wahd'sah prd wim brjhmdni 
hir jen bherreante | tirdhoiim bhidntim savitd’ devs atred brhid agndyak samithd jarante : 7, 17,13: 
poreruce guvatir nd ycshd vigeam jtojim prasuv int card’ yai | ibhid agnih eaimidhe md nuahiindn 
qkar jyotir bd’ dhamdnd {jr sinst || vidiam pratict saprithd Gd aathdd ra tad wis bibhratt ake 
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asvait | hiranyavarnd swiy' stkasamdrg givdim mata’ netry chndm aroci || dewd'ndm eckahwh subhijga 
njhanti dvetim miyanti sudr'sikam gévam | usha’ adara; 7,78, 2—3: prift shim agnir jarate 
siimiddhah pr iti viprdso mal jbhir gry intah|ushd’ yati jydtishd bd’ dhamdnd vised (imdmetduritd’pa 
devt’ etd’ u tyith prity adréran purdaldy jydtiv yicchantir ushiso wibhati’h | ajijanan. sit’ rydem 
yap agnim apdel'nam timo agdd jjushtam : 1, 114, 9; Sako ya agnam snmudie cakgrtha vj 
yid é'vas cgkshast «(’ryasya. But while these passages represent Agni as showing himself 
(as being born) after the Dawn, the verse 4,3, 11 makes out that Agni was born first and 
the Dawn afterwarils ; compare also 7, 0, 3: cvfrgbhdaur wehaadm bhdty «gre. 
AV, 3, 15,4:  tmdi’m agne dariinim mimrsho no 
yam (dhednam dgdma diram | 
sunim no astu prapand vikrayié ca 
pratipanjh phalinam mi krnotu | 
idm havycim samviddnaw jushethdm 
fungm no ast caritgm ttthitam ca || 
‘Sprinkle, O Agni, this our path, this road which we have followed from a distance. May 
our bargain and sale be pleasing (i.c., turn out favourable) ; may the barter make me abounding 
in fruit (i.e., may the barter be fruitful to me), Do ye two enjoy this oblation in concord, 
May our transaction and trading be pleasing (i.¢.. favourable), Sarani=road, path, and not 
himed, offence or Verdruss; see Apte. Accordingly I take the verb mrsh in the senze of ‘to 
sprinkle,’ a meaning which the author of the Dhdtupdiha assigns to it, but of its use in which 
no example has been up to now met with. The expression ‘sprinkle this our path © means 
probably ‘make our path smooth and casy to travel’; compare the expressions (ini neapel 
path, rtisya yd nan madhed samaiijin avadayd sujihva in RV. 10,110,2; @ no dadhikri’h pathya'm 
anakiu in 7, 44, 6;and madhedidya devo devebhyo devayindn patho analtu in TB. 5, 6, 2, 1. 
RV.7, 70,1: & wiseavdrd ‘Svind gatam nah 
pri tél athé’nam avdei vim prihivyd'm | 
- ive wd eaji” 4undprahtho asthad 
i’ yal seddthur dhrupase ni yorim || 
“Come, O ye Advins that have all desirable things; this your place in the earth has been 
praised, Like « powerful horse, it stood up with pleasing (j.¢., pleasure-giving ; comfortable) 
back on which you sat a# if settling permanently in a house.” Sunaprshthah= priyaprshthah 
oF witapralthah which is used many times in the RV. os an epithet of afva, atya, hari, ete. ; 
see Grassmann 4.v. This word does not signify ‘schlichten Ricken habend* (Roth in PW.) 
or, ‘dessen Ricken eben ist’ (Grassmann) but means ‘having a pleasing (i.¢., comfortable) 
hack "; compare the word sushadah ‘easy or comfortable to sit upon’ that is used as an epithet 
of arvan in VS. 11, 44: 44ur bhava wijy arvan prthur bhava sushadas team. Compare also 
éagméso aévdh in RV.7, 97, 6: tim éagmd'soarusha’ ao ised by haspatim sahavd' ho vahanti and 
dagma hart in 8,2, 27: the Aart brakhmayiijd dagmé’ vakshathah aikhdyam.® 
6 ‘Thie word dagmia too has been wrongly understood and explained hey Roth and other exegetinte, 
Tt doot not mean “‘hilfreich, mittheilsam, entgegenkormmend, gitig’ as explained by Roth (PW), or 
vermigond, stark, kriftig’ as explained by Grasamann, or dakia os oliernatively explained by Siyana 
in 7, 97, 6, but eubAy or subhatara os exploined by the author of the Nighayfa and by Savanna himself in 
7, 07, Gand other passages. ASagmaié pdywbhif (in 1, 190, 10; 1, 143, 8) moons * by happinest-conferting 
protections" and ia the equivalent of ajasraih payubhih, aaredhadbhis pdyubhis, mlaldiebhth padyubhit or 
orightebhth pdyubid’ ( for references ace Crasemann, &.¥. pliyu ; compare mayobhdr dtiAin 1, 117, 19; and 
1, 04, 0); daymo ratha’s (0, 74,8) means a ‘chariot that gives happiness or comfort; a comfortable chariot * 
and is the equivalent of sukho ratha’ (for references, see Crass. &.v. subha): dogend hart und dagmdso adds 
inthe abovementioned pasaagos monn ' horses that carry oor comfortably: dogmaaah puird edited (7, 60, 5) 
is equivalent to dopbhweah ddétydi in 1, 106, 2 and menne ‘the happinestconfetring Adityns ‘sand 
dogma edjih in LO, 31, 6 moans * happiness-cenferring riches,’ Similarly, dogma hos the menning of 
‘“happinese-vouforring ‘in the three other versed where it occurt ae an epithet of Indra and the Fomaq 
juice (6, 44, 2), of edi or speech (5, 43, 11) and of eamead or company (7, 54, 3). 
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2,18,6: détyi’ novatyd’ yihy arva’ i 
4 Saténa hyjribhir why gménal | 
Ayden Aj fe sunjhotreshu sama 
indra tedyd’ pjrishilto middya || 
“ Come here drawn by eighty, by ninety, by hundred horses. This Soma-juice, 0 Indra, has 
been poured out for thee, for thy pleasure, by (the priests) who have pleasure in eserilices,”” 
2,41, 14: ters vo midhumdn ayim 
Sunghotreshu maisar,jh | 
éhim pibata ka" myam || 
“For you is this exhilarating, sweet, and sharp (Soma-juice) with the (priests) who have. 
Pleasure in sacrifices ; drink this beloved (drink).” 
=, 41,17: (v# vided sarasvati 
érild'yitmshi devipi'm | 
fun hotreahy mateva 
prajd'm devi dididihi nahi || 
"On thee, O goddess Sarasvati, depends all longevity. Delight thou with (the priests) who 
have pleasure in sacrifices: confer children on us.” 

The exegetists have explained the word éunahotreshu in all the above three verses 7 as a 
Proper noun (S4yana does so in 2, 41, 14 and 2, 41, 17 only ; in 2, 18, 6 he interprets suna- 
hotreshu as sukhena Atiyate somo yebhir iti ‘unshotrah pétraviseshGh)—an explanation for 
Which there does not seem to be any necessity. For, just as the word éunaprehtha is equivalent 
to vitaprshtha, in the same way does the word éunahotra (sunam hotrdydm yasya) seem to be 
equivalent to the word vitihotra (vitih hotriéyidm yasya)‘ he who has Pleasure in sacrifices,’ 
i.¢., ‘he who takes delight in offering sacrifices to the gods," which occurs in 1, 84, 18: ks 
maineate vitiholrah eudevgh and 2, 38, 1: ith bhajad vitihotram avastai with the signification 
of ‘priest’. This meaning, ‘ priest" suits éunahotra alsn in the above verses, and there is 
thus no necessity to regard it as a proper name, 

The word éuna occurs further in the compound ducchund which means ‘ unpleasantness, 
wipriya or duhicha, and in the denominative verb ducchundy, formed from the above, meaning 
‘to cause unpleasantness or discomfort.’ . 

The word Suna that forms part of abhisunatara in T Br. 1,7,1,6: tau samalabhetém | so 
‘sméd abhifenataro ‘bhavat means, as explained by the commentator Bhatta-Bhiskara, 
halena abhivrddhah and is clearly derived from the root Sit, éoey ‘to swell." It is thus quite 
a different word and unconnected with éuna meaning ‘dear; own,’ 

Suna thus signifies originally, as I hope ia clear from the foregoing, priya, ‘ dear, agreeable,’ 
etc., and secondarily, sviya or ‘own’. The Meaning sutha assigned to it by the author of the 
Nighawte seems to be but an approximate equivalent of the original priya, and, like all 
approximations, not quite accurate. 

(To be continued.) 








T The word éinahotra dove not ocour ulsowhore. i< 
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By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARIER. 
(Continued from page 56.) 

| fn myths and legends and also in practices, a good deal in Sufism is considered to be 
only ® copy of similar things in Buddhiam. “ Besides these legendary and practical indi. 
cations, we find an affinity between Sufiam and the fundamental thoughts and the lessons of 
Buddhism, The tone of mind, and the spiritual tendency of Sufism seem as if the Buddhis- 
tic way of thinking had been transferred into the frame of Islam and adapted tait.” (JRAS,, 
1904, p. 135). 

Nicholson seems to think that in the beginning Sufism was not indebted to any external 
influence (JRAS., 1906, p. 305). Yet even he concedes that, in ita later development 
—specially in the development of the conception of fand, Sufism was indebted to Buddhism 
(ib, p. 330). We should not forget that this doctrine of Jana or self-annihilation has an apt 
parallel in the Vedantic conception of the merging of the individual into the infinite self. 
But so far as the idea is present in Sufism, it is more usually traced to Buddhism than to 

So far, therefore, as admissions go, and so far as admissions are a part of proof, not much 
is found in favour of Brahmavidyié. Sufism’s indebtedness to Vedantiam ix vaguely hinted ; 
but what is proved or admitted as proved, is a contact of Sufism with Buddhism. It is 
obvious that contact with Buddhism cannot be taken as evidence of borrowing from Vedant. 
ism ; yet this is just what we have to examine, Direct contact with Vedantism was not 
inherently impossible for Sufism: rather, we may suspect on historical grounds that it 
had taken place. And the grounds are not materially different from those in the case of 
Buddhism. But this possibility of contact with Vedantism has not been sufficiently stressed, 
and is not even admitted by all. And naturally, it has not been explored to the same 
extent as the possible relation of Sufism with Buddhism, With regard to other systems of 
Hindu philosophy, such as the Yoga, even the suggestion of a possible relation of Sufism with 
them, is rarely made. We see, therefore, that, with regard to the nature and extent of the 
indebtedness of Sufism to foreign influences, scholars are more generally inclined to admit 
borrowing from Buddhism than from Vedantism. The possibility of borrowing from the 
Yoga is noticed by very few, of whom Al-Beruni, however, is one. 

The similarity between Vedantism and Sufism in some important reapects has been 
always admitted. Von Kremer quotes from the Veddata-sdra to establish the fact that there 
are parallel lines of thought and practice in Sufism and Vedantism, But as we have pointed 
out before and as Nicholson justly remarks (JRAS., 1906, p. 315), “the question whether 
Sufism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled except on historical grounds, i.¢., (1) 
by an examination of the influence which was being exerted by Indian upon Muhammadan 
thought at the time when Sufism arnae ; and (2) by considering how fur the ascertained facts 
relating to the evolution of Sufism accord with the hypothesis of its Indian origin". Nichol- 
son is of opinion that a chronological study of the evidence will not prove this hypothesis ; 
nor will it prove *‘ the alternative form of * Aryan reaction’ theory, namely, that Sufism is 
cesentially a product of the Persian mind". “It seems to me", he says again, (id, p. 305) 
“that this type of mysticium was—or at least might have been—the native product of Islam 
itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of the Muhammadan conception of 
Allah, a conception which could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem ™. 

In his Literary History af the Arabs (p. 334), Nicholson seems to modify this view somo. 
What, and ia prepared to admit that all the theories about the origin of Sufism contain ‘ a 
measure of truth". Now, Vedantism is one of the supposed sources of Sufism (vide Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, p.418). Nicholson is obviously more favourably inclined to it now 
than before (JRAS., 1906). But he doce not appear to have discovered any new proof. 
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Nicholson's attitude in this matter is rather hesitating and indefinite. In the first place, 

he is inclined to hold that Sufism had an independent origin within Islam ; but at the same 
time, he is not blind to the possibility of foreign influence. There, however, he warns us that 
if Sufism had a foreign origin, it must be “ sought in Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism", rather 
than in any Indian system. It may be that Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were, in their 
turn, influenced by Indian thought: but this is a large question which has not been, and 
perhaps never can be, definitely settled". (JRAS., 1906, p. 320.) On the other hand, 
apart from this possible indirect influence, he is willing even to admit dircet influence of Indian 
thought on Sufism ; but he would not admit that this was possible during the initial stages of 
Sufism. “The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufiam", he says, “ though undeniably 
great, was posterior and secondary to the influence exerted by Greek and Syrian speculation "’. 
(JRAS., 1006, p. 320). 

So far we have seen that, though in its beginning Sufiam is regarded as of independent 
origin, yet in ite subsequent history the possibility of Vedantic influence is admitted in a general 
way. There is not much proof, but the hypothesis is not ruled out, Browne, however, 
is categorically against even such an hypothesis (Liferary History of Persia, p. 419), He 
says; Though in Sasanian times, notably in the sixth century of our cra during the reign 
of Nushirwan, 1 certain exchange of ideas took place between Persia and India, no influence 
can be shown to have been exerted by the latter country on the former during Muhammadan 
times, till after the full development of the Sufi system, which was practically completed, 
when Al-Beruni . . . . wrote his famous memoir.” Browne, therefore, is not only un- 
willing totrace the origin of Sufism to Indian thought, but he isnot prepared even toadmit 
Indian influence on the suwivequent history of this branch of Islamic culture, 

On the whole, therefore, the idea of Vedantic influence on Sufism is not yery favourably 
received by European scholars. (Cf. also, Margoliouth, Barly Development of Muhanema- 
damsm, Lectures Vand VI.) Similarity between the two systems is not denied - but to prove 
indebtedness either way, something more than mere resemblance is necessary. And this is 
exactly what is not found, so far as Vedantism is concerned, With regard to Buddhism, as 
we have already seen, opinion is more favourable, This is no doubt duo to the fact that it 
was w living religion in the neighbourhood of Sufism even after the rise of Islam. As to 
Vedantism, it cannot be shown that it was being cultivated in that territory before aud after 
the rise of Sufism ; nor can it be shown that Sufism had any direct connegtion with it. Browne, 
therefore, is right in maintaining that ‘no influence can be ahown to have been exerted ' by 
India on Sufism. 

But at the same time, it aeems to be going too far not to allow even the possibility of 
such an influence. We cannot get over the fact of political and commercia) intercouras 
between India and the west for a fairly long period, from pre-historic times up to 4 date 
posterior to the rise of Islam. And there is the fact of Indian colonies in western Asia, Even 
Browne admits that ° in the sixth century of our era ' an exchange of ideas took place between 
Persia and India. And then agnin, we have the further fact that during the eight h-ninth 
century 4.D., the court of Bagdad patronised Hindu learning, ‘The ministerial family of 
Barmak “ engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chirt phvaicians of 
their hospitals, and ordered thom to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic booka on medicine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology, and other subjects, Still in later centuries 
Muslim scholars sometimes travelled jor the same purposes us the emistaries of the Barmak." 
(Sachau ; English Translation of Al-Beruni ; Introduction, pp. xxxi-xxxii.) As to this family 
ony Ao Barmakiles, we are told that they came from a Buddhist tomple (Nava- 

The position then is this: In the sixth century, an exchanye of ideas took place het. 
Persia and Indio, even according to Browne ; and in the anit Hindus ab peters 
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invited to the court of Bagdad and were commissioned to translate booka from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, and these books included booke on philosophy, too. Srakhmavidyd, therefore, 
was not withont a chance. We have no evidence, it seems, that this contact between India 
and the west was maintaimed during the seventh century also; but this was a period when 
Islam was busy consolidating itself and, perhaps, had not much time to attend to outside 
realities. But if Hindu philosophical ideas hod been travelling to the weat up to the sixth 
century, and if they were agnin honourably received at court in the eighth century, is it likely 
that they were completely banished from the Islamic world in the seventh? Buddhism 
continued to live a vigorous life even after that ; was Hinduism alone, if it had already been 

Thus there is no inherent improbability in the supposition of Vedantic influence on Sufism. 
The presence of Hindus at the very centre of Islam—at the court of the Khalifs at Bagdad, 
makes it rather probable. They wrote books on philosophy, we are told; but even if they 
had done nothing of the kind, they might atill have left some influence behind. In modern 
times, almost every importantseat of learning has foreign teachers; it cannot be said that 
they exert no influence, unless they leave behind some permanent and enduring record of their 
activity. The Hindus at Bagdad, however, did more solid work than merely holding conver- 
sations on diverse subjects : they wrote books. And it is not conceivable that books which 
were written under royal patronage in those days, were not read, It is unlikely, therefore, 
that Hindu ideas which were in existence in the western world in the sixth century a.D., 
all disappeared with the beginning of the seventh century ; and it is difficult to imagine 
that the Hindus who went to the court of Bagdad on invitation, were men of so little worth 
that they could produce no impression at all. 

All this is true. But all these facts put together do not allow us to do more than hazard 
a guess that Vedantism may have exerted some direct influence on Sufism, [t was just 
possible = but whether it became actual or not, is more than can he proved. The opporta- 
nities were there ; but it cannot. be shown that they were utilised. The liypothesis is not 
disproved that ideas of Brahmavidyd may have found a lodgement in those distant countries 
and in those far-off days. But the existence of floating ideas of Vedantism in those regions 
does not warrant us in nsoribing tle origin of Sufiam to that system, any more than the pre- 
sence of Vedantic missionaries in America, and even an acquaintance with their system of 
thought and belief on the part of William James, will warrant us in ascribing his philosophy 

To assert the indebtedness of one philosophical system to another, more direct evidence 
than mere resemblance and even acquaintance is necessary. We know that Kant was in- 
debted to Hume and we also know why. We know also that medimval European philosophy 
was indebted to Aristotle: the evidence there isso palpably direct. The debt of Avicenna anid 
Averrogs to Aristotle ia also proved by evidence other than mere resemblance. Neo-Plato- 
nism is easily traced to Plato in spite of differences. But inspite of parallels that may easily be 
| yadgtta, it would be rash and extravagant to affirm 














: i Plate ond, say, the Bhagavads : 
cero Lanne straight: ic India, Inthe samo way and-for simular reasons, we cannot 
justifiably conclude that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism or to any other system of 
Indian philosophy. The historical facts brought to light up to now make it just possible ; 
but we can do no more than European scholars have done, namely, hint at this poesthility 





1 wait for more knowledge. A definste and final conclusion appears to be yet premature 
es ae people ais really help us in arrivmg ot a satisiactory solution of this 
problem, are Muhammadan and Hindu writers on the subject. Von Kremer no doubt quotes 
two Muhammad: writers ; but they are hopelessly modern, and are too near our own time to 
A much carlier writer is Al Berani, who eh a = tm 





be of much ure. 
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century a.p. His evidence deserves careful consideration in this connection. In his book 
on India he refers more than half-a-dozen times to Sufism (Sachau's Translation, vol. IT, p. 431); 
and draws parallels between it on the one side and Greek, Christian and Hindu thought on the 
other. But nowhere does he suggest more than a mere similarity of thought. For instance, 
(op. cit., vol. 1, p. 57), while discussing the doctrine of metempsychosis, he refers to Mani. 
Patafijali, Plato and Proclus, and says that the same doctrine is professed by some Sufis also. 
He does not suggest that there was borrowing in any way. And (vol. I, p. 62), he compares 
Ssimkhya with Sufism and notices a difference also between the two. Again, in dis issing the 
conception of Toke wocording to Patafjali, he compares it with Sufism and a! says that 
“from these and similar views the doctrines of the Christians do not much differ" (vol. I, 
p. 69). Further on, (p. 83), he again refers to the idea of liberation or mola, according 
to Samkhya and Patafijali and says that “ similar views are also met with among the Sufi”. 
All these similarities between Indian thought and Sufism attracted his attention, But at 
the same time, he notes that the Sufi in developing his theory, proceeds by an explanation 
of Koranic verses (cf. also, vol. |, p. 88; also compare Margoliouth, Early Development of 
Muhammadanism, Lect. V and V1). 

Al-Beruni appears to have been « careful student. If he had known that the Sufis were 
indebted to Indian philosophy, would he not have mentioned this fact? He does not refer 
to the possibility of Buddhist influence on Sufism either, which European scholars are more 
willing to admit; but that is perhaps due to the fact that he knew little about Buddhism 
(Sachau, op. cit, p. xiv). And “in the first half of the eleventh century, all traces of Buddhiem 
in Central Asia, Khurasan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have disappeared.” 
(féid.) Al-Beruni’s knowledge of Hindu philosophy, however, was more accurate and extensive, 
It is likely, therefore, that if Vedantie influence on Sufism could be traced at that time, he 
would have known it; and from his veracity as a historian, it seems fairly certain that had 
he known it, he would have said so, With regard to Mani, he has not omitted to tell us that 
“he went to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and transferred it into his. own 
system” (op. cit., vol. I, p. 54). Of course, he had no partiality for Mani (cf. ch. XXVI), 
and so had no motive against exposing foreign influences on his doctrines. But he had shown 
no partiality for the Sufis either anywhere ; and there was, therefore, no reason why he should 
not disclose the origin of their teachings, if he only knew it to be the Vedanta or any Indian 
system of thought. 

He has not been slow in acknowledging even the debt of purer Muslims to Indiar thought, 
For instance, he has told us that the numerical signs which they use “ are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs” (op. ci.,vol. 1, p.174). He has also admitted (ch, XXXII) 
that Muslim authors followed the example of the Hindus in describing a certain duration of 
time ; and that “ the theory of AbG-Ma'shar that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of 
the planets is derived from the kalpa-theory of the V isnt. Perdana (vol. I, p. $25). 
such an author only knew that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism, would he have concealed 
this by no means insignificant fact 1 

Al-Beruni has been careful to note a good many important parallels between Sufism and 
Indian thought ; but he speaks of Simkhya and Patafjali and makes no mention of Vedanta, 
The points which he discusses in Sufism are just some of tho points where Vedantiam could 
have influenced it, if at all. ‘The omission of any reference to Vedania on his part, is sipni. 
ficant ; it seems to suggest that Vedantism was not as accessible to him as the other | 

















t.e., it was farther oway from north-west India to which the Moslems had access, mae ac 


hypothesis of Vedantic influence on Sufism becomes less probable, 
In Al-Beruni, then, we find two things. Although he comnpiires Sufism with some of th 
Indinn systems, he does not suggest that it was indebted to any of them in the way saints 
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by ene ad by eins vanes fis caslte to nley to the Vedanta: Of course, he does not 
speak of the indebtedness of Sufism to Christianity or to Neo-Platonism either ; and his omis- 
sion to mention such indebtedness does not prove that it did not exist. In the same way, 
his omission of reference to the Vedanta or its influence on Sufism, does not necessarily prove 
that such a thing could not have taken place. But here we had an opportunity where proof 
of such an influence might have been found, and yet we have not found it. So, although 
a hypothesis is not yet ruled out, we cannot prove that Brahmavidydé or Vedantiam exerted any 
direct: influence upon Sufism. 

Our review of the problem would remain incomplete without at least a passing reference 
to Hindu sources. Unfortunately very little is to be found there. We may note that the 
period of the Abbaside Khalifs in Bagdad almost synchronised with the revival of Vedantism 
in southern India and the great impetus given to this.culture by Sankariciryya is well-known. 
An account of the many missionary activities of this great Vedantist has been preserved, | 
though not unalloyed with myths, in Ananda-Giri's Senkara- Vijay and Vidyaranya’s Sankara- 
Digvijay. Many men and many sects, we are told, were converted to Sankarn's absolute 
monism ; and quite a good number of places, also, did he and his disciples visit in search of 
conquests. But there is not the slightest hint of any communication between them and 
people outside the pale of Hinduism, except perhaps the reference to Bahlika or Balkh 
(Sankara-Digvijay, XV, 142).! But even there it is the Buddhists again who were fought and 
conquered, We are no doubt told that there were in Bahlika also those who wanted to learn 
the great Bhdsya of Sankara ; but it is not even hinted that they were other than his ordinary 
pupils or disciples. 

However that may be, it is, on the whole, extremely difficult to place much reliance on 
an account like this. ‘The author is not endowed with the historical sense ; and his accounts 
of Sankara’s intellectual and physical exploits are so mixed up with myths and fables, 
that it is impossible to believe on the testimony of a writer like this that Sankara ever visited 
Balkh, or even that any of his remote disciples ever did so. 

One thing, however, seems certain: Balkh was known at the time, and known too 
as a aeat of Buddhism. That Balkh waaan important centro of Buddhism is proved by other 
evidence also. But whether Sankara or any one else ever carried Brahmavidyd to that 
stronghold of Buddhism, is more than can be proved by this author's testimony. 

There is another point: In a manuscript, the difference between Biblika and Bihika 
is not much : but in latitude and longitude, it is cortainly a considerable one. Therefore from 
this single mention of Bahlika, it is not even safe to suppose that Balkh was meant and not a 
country much nearer home, namely, Bahika in the Panjab, 

Besides, even if the conjecture is allowed that Brahmavidyd was carried up to Balkh, 
at the time of the Abbaside Khalifs, it is still a far ory from Balkh to Bagdad and the fountain. 
head of Sufism. 

The author of the Sankara-Digvijay, it seems, was aware of the existence of the Turks, 
if not also of the Musalmans;and he also knew the fact that the Turks killed cowa 
(10: . . . Dhenug-T'wruskair-ioa, ete.), lf he had any information about Vedantism 
spreading beyond the borders of India, beyond Balkh and Afghanistan, —if he had even ever 
heard of such a thing,—was it not natural with such an author to seize such an opportunity, 
and add to the list of hia hero’s achievements by narrating either a fact or a fable of the 


conversion of Musalmans to Vedantic moniem ! 


1 Pratipadya tu BDdAidn mahorrow vinayibhyah pravivraveli sath Gal evatann-aeahir naval 
pravigdh samaye bevid-nthi-rhetibbidine, etc, 
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From the evidence of Ananda-Giri and Vidyaranya it appeara that the activities of 
Sankara and his disciples were mainly directed against the Buddhists and other minor sects’ 
within the fold of Hinduism. Still that was the period of the most triumphant career of 
Brohmavidyd ; and it was not impossible for her influence to travel beyond the borders of India 
at that time. If Sufism was infuenced by Brahmavidyil, that was about the time when such 
influence may have been exerted, It is rather striking, therefore, that there is no reforence 
to any such foreign conquest by Sankara and his disciples. Of course, there were possibly 
other Vedantists too in the land who could have achieved such conquests ; and the absence of 
any mention does not necessarily disprove the possibility of such influence in other lands. 
But here again there was an opportunity where evidence of Vedantic influence on Sufism 
might be found ; yet we do not find it. Now, if all possible sources of positive proof fail us, 
what else can we do save cling to fond hypothesis } 

The final conclusion to which we are led, therefore, is this: So far a4 Von Kremer ig 
concerned, he makes an exaggerated claim on behalf of Vedantism, which has not been eatab- 
lished ; and, as to whether Brakmavidyd ever exerted any influence on Sufism, and if so, 
to what extent, no definite conclusion can be drawn, though certain historical circumstances 
were quite fayourable for such influence. We may just suspect, as Dr. Margoliouth points 





out (op. cit., p. 199), that Sufism was influenced by Vedantism at some stage or other of its 
existence ; but unfortunately we have not data enough to prove it. 
eae it 
_ A MEDIALVAL JAINA IMAGE OF AJITANATHA—1053 awn, ae) 


By NS. ©, MEHTA, 1.08, 

THe focus of Jaina glory to have shifted from South India northwards during 
medieval times. Jainism appears to have suffered an eclipse in the south after the sixth 
century A.D. asa result of the revival of Shaivite worship, the ful] force of which was felt 
about the ninth century a.o. Jainism reached its climax during the reign of KRumdarapila 
(1142-73 a.p.), who was converted to the gospel of Mahivira Vardhamina by the greatest, 
and the most versatile of modimval scholars—Hemuchandra Siri, Jainiem may be said to 
have achieved its greatest triumphs in Western India under the Solanki rulers of Gujarat 
(900-1245 a.p.). The most notable monuments of this period arc the DelvAdi temples ; the 
celebrated Vimalavashihi temple, constructed in 1023 a.p. and named after its founder 
Vimalashiha, the Danda-Nayaka or Governor of Abu, and dodioated to Adin&tha, the first 
Tirthomkara ; and the Liinavashihi shrine dedicated to Neminitha—the twenty-second 


Tirthamkara and constructed by Tejapila in memory of his son Linasinha in 1230 ap.” 


This was also the period of prea( literary activity, specimens of which are still preserved 

in the various Jaina dhaaddres or librarics,—at Pitan, Jaisalmit and other places, | 
The beautiful figure illustrated here was executed during the reign of Bhimadeva 1 (1023- 

1063 a.p.), the patron of Vimalashiha. The inscription engraved at the foot of the pedestal 








consists of three verses, the first in the metre Shardé] Vikriditam, the second in | | 
Minis Pe 


and the third in Arya, and runs as follows : 
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© © “[There was] the saint by name Shilibhadra, the solitary sun among ‘the stars of the 
Monastic firmament of Thiripadra town,' of Jearning as wide as the limite of the seas. 

* © © pupil was one by name Pirnabhadra, free from ignorance and sin, the foeemnont apichest the 
~P vet, il thn verb abode ofthe slinas of ll good qualities 


“The fame, spotless like the moon, of this very learned man (literally, the orest-jewel 
dae the learned) spread by itself throughout the whole world. When his master Shli- 
bhadra of godly appearance attained peace (lif. did honour to his high status, ie. died), 
Pirnabhadra even took his place in the world—of incomparable greatness, who enshrined 
within himself all the exceptional virtues unattainable by the ordinary run of men, 

3. “May this incomparable statue of Ajita Jina set up by him in memory of his precep- 
tor, the saint Shalibhadra, rejoice in the house of the Jaina Raghusena, 13th Chaitra Sudi 
Samvat 1110." , 

Nothing is known about Shilibhadra or his distinguished pupil Parnabhadra, nor is there 
any information available as to how the image came to » Ahmadabad from its original home in © 

Miripadra town. The image executed in 1053 4.p, measures 51 inches, or with the pedes-. 
tal 63 inches in length. It is still worshipped in the Ajitanitha temple in Zaverividé at 
Ahmadabad ; and but for the inmeription which is 4 part and parcel of the pedestal, one would. 
hardly have credited the great antiquity of the figure, so polished and in such « perfect state 
of preservation is it to-day. The image must contain a large amount of gold, judging from 
the exorptionally bright and yellow lustre of the body. The characteristic emblem of the 
Tirthamkara—the elephant—is missing.* Unlike the bulk of Jaina statuary, this mediaval 
statue i is remarkable for its wsthetio qualities. Tho apostle is standing in the characteristic — 
postof a Jaina kevali—eci!. one who has attained the Peace born of: perfect: know i e 
and of absence of attachment to things mundane. The face is that of a young man 

ingly handsome, with the various limbs beautifully modelled and of pleasing pro- 
actions. The loin cloth is attached to an elaborately carved girdle of fine design. The ox- » 
pression on the face is not one of contemplation, but of naivelé, of mnocence, almost boyish. 
ness, with the eyes wide open. The wehnisha, the symbol of enlightenment, is just indicated, 
while the jewel of illumination ia prominently shown on the forehead, as ia also the shrivaisa 
mark on the chest. Every single anatomical detail is suppressed without in the least sacri. 
ficing the dominant quality of form. The image ts fitted in a simple but effective frame, 
i ann indebted to Muni Jinavijaya Jifor the following information:— 

: ia the modern village of Tharhd about thirty miles from Deesa inthe Pilanpur Ageney, 

lt appears io have been an important town—eepeciolly o notable Jaina centro in the eleventh one the 
* twelfth centuries. The following vere given on peges 192-133 af the Fifth Report of Operations in Searth 
af Sanakrit Monuscripta, by Prof. P. Petersen refers to both Shilibhadm aod Pirnabbadra. ltshould. 
be noted that the Parnabhadra mentioned hore is nob the same oa the author of Panchdkiydnake 


(TarearTe) written in 1105 4.0, 
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estals and waving the whisks round the deity. It is 
Shalibhadra and his pupil Pirnabhadra* 

Ajitanitha is the second Tirtharhkara, born like Rishabhadeva, the first'Tirthamkara, and 
most of his successors in the royal house of [kshvaku, to which the hero of the Kamiyana 
also belongs. According to Hemachandra Siri, the greatest of the medimval Jain scholars, 
Ajitanatha was the son of Jitashatru and Vijayidevi and was born at Ajodhya on Sth day 
of the bright half of the month of Migha. Itappearstohave been a tradition of Jaina theo- 
logy that Ajitanatha was a contemporary and a cousin of the mythical prince Sagara, just 
as Rishabhadeva is said to have been a contemporary of the sovereign Bharata. It is abaos 
lutely impossible to find out what kernel of truth such traditions possess, for they have been 
overlaid with an impossible amount of myth, legend and fairy tale. Hemachandra devotes a 
lengthy chapter of some 150 printed pages to the description of the life of the second 'Tirtham- 
kara, which has little of interest, notwithstanding the enormous mags of verbiage and hyper- 
bole. Jaina theology has not even the merit of originality or of imagination, for it usually 
borrows wholesale from the Hindu Purdnes and re-edits the material somewhat clumsily, 
changing of course the emphasis from the Brahmanical deities to the gods of its own pantheon.* 

It would appear that the art of casting metallic images reached a high standard of wsthe. 
tic merit in medi#val Gujarat, the traditions of which were aomewhat different from those 
of the South-Indian artists. A very large number of good specimens representative of the 
medimval school of Gujarat can still be seen, principally in the Jaina temples scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Gujarat and Rajputana (the major portion of which formed a 
part of the old kingdom of Patan). The subject however needs to be systematically studied 
and surveyed in detail. [t would seem that, unlike the development of graphic art, the 
course of Indian sculpture in Northern India continued to be even and produced works of 
great merit for many centuries after the death of Harshavardhana: and the plastic art of 
medixval India has nothing to lose by comparison with the great epoch of the Guptas, 

FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 
By 6, A, SALETORE, B.A., L.T,, M.B.AS. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 

The following song is sung by the Mundila Holeyas of Udipi Taluk when they bury 

their dead :— 








a. Ter, 

Le le le le le le 14 kode le le le, 

Le le le le Ie le 14 kode te Ie Ie, 

Aithumukhariye, le le le le le, 

Nala mara danna mudetta Aithumukharige, 

Mallavonji mudetta Aithumukhariye ; 

Kela malla kattondeni Aithumukhariye, 

Uruvad’ grimodu, Aithumukhariye. 

Andabanda maltonde, Aithumukhariye. 

Jitipolikeda, Aithumukhariye, 

RKankanadi niledada, Aithumukhaoriye, 

Kotaradanna mudetta, Aithumulcharigy, 

Ponnu malla tivondend, Aithumukhariye. 

Radda kare sangiterena kidovonde, Aithurmukhari, 
® Lam indebted to Mr. K. P. Modi of Ahmadibad for getting the imazn adequntale Ghalcca 
\ The dotails about Ajitonitha have been token tices the) ceatep: Aekdbantoee aca. 

Purvaha Charitram, by Hemachandra Siri, canto: 2, Gujarati trenslation, published by Jaina. Dierme 
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Jitiniti maltonden’ Aithumukhariye. 
Kallmulla guddeni Aithumukharige, 
Jatigalé sangide, Aithumukhariye. 
Ullayaga minaniye Aithumukharige ; 
Jaétigela kulludu Ullayaga untudn, 
Pande Aithumukhariye. 
Deveren’i buttibulega phovandeni Aithumukharige, 
Bhumiga beripidye, Aithumukhari ; 
Akfishogu puggeni Aithumukhariye. 
Jitipolikena buddu Aithumukharige, 
Deverent’ chakariga, Aithumukhariye, 
Deverinda lettonderd Aithumukharina ; 
Devere kadekka Serondend Aithumukhariye. 
Le le Je le Je le ta Aithumukhariye, 
Le le le Ie le le li Aithumukhariye. 
Le |e Ie Ie le le 14, Yesterday, le le le, 
Le le Je fe le le 14, Yesterday, le le le, 
QO Thou, Aithumukhari, Le le le le le, 
The shadé of the good old tree is fit for Aithumukhiri, 
Near the great tree is the place for Aithumukhari ; 
A great house he had built, Aithumulchari, 
In the gréma of Urva, Aithumukhdéri. 
Beautiful he made it, and guarded it well, that Aithumukhiri. 
In the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari, 
He did much justice, (that) Aithomukhari. 
In the settlement of Kankanidi, Aithumukhiri, 
In one of ita store-rooms, Aithumukhiri, 
He saw his bride, did Aithumukhiri. 
Two companions of his caste, he banded together, did Aithumukhiri, 
To do justice in the interests of his caste, Aithumukhiri. 
The hill with its stones and thorns, Aithumukhéri, 
He did cultivate for his caste, Aithumukhiiri. 
He served his lund-lord as a farmer and as a messenger, Aithumukhari. 
To the castemen, sitting ; to the land-lord, standing, Aithumukhari ; 
(He) used to talk, Aithumukhari. | | 
(And now) He is gone to requite the compulsory labour of God, Aithumukhari; 
He has put his back to the earth, Aithumukhari ; 
He has entered the Akdsa, Aithumukhéri. - 
Leaving aside the welfare of his caste, Aithumukhari, 
He is gone to do the Service of God, Aithumukhiiri ; 
And God haa called him, Aithumukhari; _ 
He has joined the side of God, Aithumukhari. 
Le le le le le le 14, O! Thou, Aithumukhari, 
Le le le Je le LA, O! Thou, Aithumukhiri, — 
The following is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk. 
6. Text. 
Le Ie Ie Ie la Niyeremiro, Le le le le la Niyeremaro, 
Tanunchelya, bileniye, Niyereméruda, 
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Tinunohelya'bileniye, Nayeremaruda, 
Tenak&yi deshadago, Nayeremiiro, 
Tenakfyideshadu puttiyenn, Niyeremiro. 
Edurulé jutundina, Niyeremarnda ; 
Bile podu halamaniiye, Niyeremiiruda ; 
MundogulA muttiliganda, Nayeremirods, 
‘Tegalega shiriliganda, Niiyerem4rada, 
Le le le le 1a Niyeremaro, Le le Ie 6 In N&yeremiro. 
Madhyina porutuguyi, Niyeremiiro, 
Kerekali povenden’, Niyeremirnda. 
Piléda korumbudiyé, Niyeremaruda, 
Tareka maika miyyonden&, Niyeremiiruda ; 
Tundu bhairasada, Niveremirodi, 
Taremai orosonden’, Nayeremiirndi. 
Tarekndutu pidondend, Nayeremaruda. 
Gandada korada pattada, Nayeremiruda. 
Callagala taretondend, NiyeremAruda. 
Mundogula muttiliganda, Niyeremiro, 
Tigelega shirigandha, Niyeremaro. 
Dangagal ladda ganda, Niyeremarudi 
Gandanima tirondena Niyeremiruda, 








Madhyiina bojanala, Nayeremiro, 

Tirondeni, Nfyeremiro, 

Le le le Ie li Niyeremari, Le le le le 14 Nayeremiruda. 

Translation. 
Le le le le 14, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste! Le le Ie le li, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste | 

He isa fine little child, 
He is a fine little child ! 


In the southern kingdom, 

In the southern kingdom was he born, Oh, the man of the Niyar caste ! 

He haa worn his clothes crosswise. 

From a child he has grown into a man, Oh, the man of the Nityar caste 

He has got sandal-paste on his forehead, 

And on his arm, too, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste! 

Lé le Je lo 1A, Oh, the man‘of the Néyar caste ! Le le le le Ie li, the man of the 
Niyar caste ! 

During afternoon time, 

He goes to the tank, the man of the Nayar caste. 

He has got an umbrella made of the dammer tree. 

He has taken a bath on his head and body ; 

With a piece of upper-cloth, 

He has rubbed his head and body ; 

And he has flapped his hair, Ob, the young man of the Niyar caste! 

With a large slump of sandal-wood, 

He is rubbing (it) against a"stone. 

Over his forehead, sandal paste, 

Over his‘neck, sandal paste, 

Over his arm, sandal paste, — 
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Has he finished smearing all the sectarian marks, 
And his mid-day meal, 
He has finished it, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste ! 
Le |e Je le li, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste! le Je le le 14, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste | 
(Nole—Why the above song, which deals with ao man of the Nayar caste of Malabar, 
should be popular with a section of the Holeyas seems strange. The significance of this 
_ song cannot easily be made out.) 
Il. The Songs of the Pombadas. 
The following song is sung when the bride bedecked with flowers and new clothes, before 
<spntation to the bridegroom, 











l, Text. 
Hari Narayana, Hari Niréyana Swimi, pado yedde yedde. 
Tudara yedde, tudira yedde Kudipu devere. 
Tudira Bali yedile, Bali yedde Kadro devere Bali, 
Ballanda ballanda pattere Swami sarpoda bila. 
Vonasuyedde vonasuyedde Polela devera sthalata. 
Padayedde padayedde Rama Swami smarane yedde smarane. 
Hari Nariyana, Hari Niriyana Swimi, pada yedde yedde. 
Translation, 
The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 
Ilumination in the temple of Kudipi is excellent. 
The Bali in Kadri temple is excellent. 
The Lord held the tail of a snake, mistaking it for a rope. 
Dinners are excellent in the temple of Polali. 
That song in which the name of Lord Rama has to be recited is excellent. 
The song of Hari Niréyane is excellent. 
The following ia o funeral song sung by the Pormbadas. 
2. Test. 
Angare Orodiini tarenira sankat, koltunde marana pattada phondeyi. 
Kutumbastora notonpere, guddanpere, marana pattada phondeya. 
Gandida koto kutidera, punin yonja mipatere, pirano kondodu shingara malters. 
Kannada porlutunigé, pulyakdloda bolleye. | 
Monedé porlutundg’, punnamedi devere. 
Gindyatnira pattere, tolashida gaddi padere. 
Kutumbastera sorgods niru budiyere. 
Dumbutu aggi pattadere, 
Pira votu puninu tumbadere. 
Magi suttu bali battere- 
Pedambugu tu diyere, 
Pottutu sudu sukkiri phondere, 
Translation. 

* Alas! the man is dead and gone! On Tuesday he died of dropsy in the head. Those 
near and deur to him beat themselves on their foreheads and breasts. A funeral pyre was 
made of sandal-wood. The body of the deceased was washed and taken to the back of the 
house to be decorated. If we looked at his eyes, they spread light like that of the dawn ; if we 
looked at the face, it shone like a full moon, They then brought water in a bell-metal vessel, 
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and put tulasi leaves in it. Then a member of his family poured the sacred water into his 
mouth. After this the firepot was taken in advance, followed by the dead body. The 
body was taken round the pyre three times, fire was applied to it at its left side, and it was 
reduced to ashes, Alas! The man is dead and gone!" 
The following song is sung by the Pombadas of Mangalore during a marriage 
ceremony :— 
3. Text. 

Dena denn’ dena denniye (Chorus). 

Adikanchige melkanchige kanchigadagenda aramane. 

Ara Yekanandé eee ov gu phovedundu phanpere (Chorus.) 

Nayida Mallidikare bontu bovorgu phovere, 












“ That Yekkana Sala, who has built a two-storeyed palace known aa the palace of seats, 
gave orders for going on a hunting party. The Malladikara, who has the charge of dogs, 
will go for hunting. They say that we should go to the forest called Manna paikude or Hill 
of Mud, a forest never as yet entered by man for hunting. They say that we should go to those 
depths for spreading our neta, where never before man fished. They have made away for the 
hunting party to go. Yekkana Sale is the man who does all this.” 

(The above song is sung when the bridegroom comes to the hut before he takes hia seat 
with his bride.) 

(To be continued.) 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


WHat tae Apostte Tomas Wrote From Ixpiu, by 

7. K. Josmes, B.A. L.T. Reprint from The 
Young Men of India, May 1926, 

A very interreting pamphlet on the freah evidence 

ae to this Apostle culled by Dr. Farquhar, taking up 

certain pointe, The first is that Gondophares, 


Guia und the Apostle were all contemporaries in 


the middle of the first century a.n., a fact lend: 
ing “to the belief that St. Thomas was the Apostle 
of North West India,” which was tmder Gonilo. 
phares. The second point is the examination of a 
weak link in the chain of the angmment., All mo- 
dern scholars are agreed that the Syriae work, The 
Prokeia of Judas Thomas, c. ap, 200, on which the 
argument depends, is not an entirely faithful re. 
cord, The third and fourth pointa are that while 
the St. Thomas-Gondophares aynchroniem ia cer. 
tainly a fact, the question arises: can the connec. 
tion of the two be so rmgarded? Mr, Joseph 
thinks that very probably it can. The direct 


anewer may be recorded in a genuine Acts of St. 


Thomas extensively circulated about 4.0. 200, if 


it could be found, As regurda this point Mr. Joseph 


edduces some remarks of Dr. Farquhar in his 
Aposile Thomas in Northern India regarding “cir. 


Chureh « letter of §t. Thomas sent to it from India," 


| fe. 185-254) that St, Thomas waz sent to Parthis, 
which Dr, Farquhar shows was a mistake, based on 
the fact that Gondopharea of North India was 


| Parthian by moo, The seventh, eighth and ninth 


pomts are all concerned with the {not that while 
Gondophares must be regarded asa North Indinn 
him in South India ; just ma, by tho way, af] Burmese 
traditions place the holy land of the Buddhists in 
Burma ond Siamese traditions allot it to Siam, 
There is a controversy still in progress in Malayalam 


| #8 to this consideration. All this makes one hope ta 


see Dr, Farquhar and Mr. Joseph produce aumethin g 
further of equal value in collaboration as to the Routh 
Truclimn beyperred. 

EK. C. Tauris, 


SPrerr Bist or Better ayp Custom, by R. EL 
Exrwovex in Folklore, vol. XXXVI. No. IT, 
September 1925, London, William Cilalaber, 

In this important paper Mr. Enthoven has cos. 
canted on Bir James Campbell's well-imown theory, 
om which be expended no much research, and after 

eted. I had the privilege of being 
well acquainted with him, and it Waa owing to that 
acquaintances that he was induend, after « long talle 
over the matter with me during fying visit to 

Bombay, to start on his voluminous printed, bart 

not published, Notes in this Journal. Ho inwistod 
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on re-editing them, and 60 the publication waa slow, 
it beat to leave them where they were, to tho great 
losa of scholarship in India and indeed in the world. 
Sines then hisformer Assistant, Mr. Enthoven, has 
done somethitg to retrieve his researches from obli- 
vion, and hae again attacked the subject in the 
hope thet some member of the Folk-lore Society 


may he moved to undertake the task of revising © 


and jiawaing the Notes in » form adapted to the us? 
of those interested in primitive religion.” It is inthe 
further hope that some reador of the Indian Antiquary 
will be fired to do as Mr, Enthoven desires that 
attention ie now drawn to this remaric. 

As to the manner in which this should be done 
Mr. Enthoven writes: “ T am of the opinion that, if 
use ia to be made af Campbell's Notes, it would: be 
an advantage to concentrate on the referenced to 
Indian and omit the rest,” and he gives hia reasons. 
Then be observes that Campbell “never really de- 
veloped in o comprehensive statement his soneclu- 
gions on the meaning of the immense volume of 
primitive practice which he has recorded for us in hie 
Gateticere and Notes. The raw material for the stu- 
dent, however, exists. It seems to me of great im- 
portance that it should be made more accessible." 

On this I would remark that the publication of 
Campbell’a Notes would thus become “evidence” 
for an anthropologist to work up into a “ judgment,” 
and from that point of view all the evidence avail- 
ablo ia of value, As regards value, old evidence is 
as good a8 that which ia newer, and it would be 
a misfortune if the jodge—ae I presume our a 
aumed anthropological researchor would constitute 
himeselfi—is to be deprived of any part of it. 

o_ E5= R. C. Tauriz. 
Teavece om Isom, by Jean Barrere Taverner 
translated ond annotated by V. Barn, edited by 

Wir Caoors, with additional notes by H. A. 

Rosm: 2vola, 1023. Oxford University Press. 

The six voyages of Tavernier, first printed in 
1676, have indeed been presented in an edition 
worthy of his invaluable work. The very nameq 
of the editors are a guarantes of the excellence of 
the work put into the two volumes under discussion. 
We have, besides, first of all Dr. Ball's preface and 
hia introduction, which ia really a life of Tavernier 
after Prof. Charles Joret's French life of the great 
triveller, and « bibliography of the various editions 
of Tavernier’s Trovela. Then we have an introduction 
by Dr. Crooks, charscteristionlly short and full of 
information, and in addition a large number af 
notes, involving immense research, on Tavernier's 


history and geography by Mr. Rose. Bo that | 


before he geta to Tavernier’s text, the modem 
atudent will find much food for his mind and very 
mach that his predecessory missed. In this part of 








might have been avoided. 

Tavornier’s Travels are co well known and he 
travelled eo far and observed so very much that. 
it is inadvisable, and indeed impossible, to go into 
the story of his wonderful joumeys in a review. 
Suffice it to say that the notes on, and tho ilustra- 
tions of, the text are wonderfully full and illuminat- 
ing, as three scholars have put all the wealth of 
their learning into them, and when one of them 
waa the late Dr. Cronke one knows how great and 
wide that learning has been, and how thoroughly 





=—thongh not quite exhaustively after all—modern 


books on tho subject have been searched. 

Not content with the notes befors the text com-. 
mences, the annotators of Tavernier have added 
a serie of valuable appendices on diamonds and 
precious stones, The first is on “the Great 
Mogul's Dismond and the true History of the 
Koh-i-Nur,"" containing a large amount of useful 
information, culled from many sources ; followed by 
the story of the Grand Duke of Tuseany'’s Diamond 
and on the weighta of other diamonds. Appendix 
Tl contains an extroordinarily valuable list of all 
the diamond mines in India, followed by Appendices. 


| TU, IV, and Vo on Diamond Mines in Bengal 


and Burma, the Ruby Mines in Burma and the 
Sapphire Wachings in Ceylon. Finally there iy an 
abstract of an extremely rare work, Chapuzean’s 
Histoire des Jour. 
Altogether wo have now a work on Tavernios’s 
Travels, creditable to all concerned therewith. 
RK. C. Temrce, 


Aswuat Herosr os Sorre-Innmw Ermonariy,. 
Lo4. Government Prees, Madras, 1925, 
There are many points of interest in this Report, 
which gives an account of good work done in 1024. 
There aro lista of 0 copper-plates examined in the 


| year, of 256 stone inscriptions copied in 1023, 


and 453 in 1024, besides $4 photographs of anti- 
quarian objects, Considering that all the imacrip- 
tions mentioned have been read anid their contents 
antl datea ascertained, the above is m good record 
of work done. But perhaps the most important 
list in this Report is that in Appendix E, giving 
the dates of the inscriptions read, where such dates 


occur, and from this et we see that they belong 
tothe following Dynasties : Pallava, Chagi, Kakatiyo, 


Pandyns, Chola, Vijayanagara IT, 0, and 11, Madura 
Nayaka and Pudukottai Tondaman. There are 
besides a number of miscellaneous inscriptions with 
dates recorded. ‘Tho volume thus containg a great 
of real historical information for the enquirer. 

Part Tl of the Report contains =pecial seoounts 
of certain valuable inscriptions, including a Brilhmf 
Inscription ot Alliri in the Kistna District, 9 
Ganga Inacription giving an important genealogy, 
o record of Rijadhirija I (Chola) produring 
evidences of tho war of the Pandya succession, an 
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early Vijayanagare inseription of Harihara I, and 
ny fstlee af the coronation of Achyuta at EKilahasti 
and of many of hia officers. The inscriptions of the 
Chagi chiefs are oi great interest and so is one of 
Sarféji Mahirija of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, 
containing an account of « trial by ordeal, It 
records on agresment that “if any one of the re- 
pondente," in a temple dispute, “dipped his fingers 
in boiling ghee im the temple unscathed" the 
appellant would wave his righta. “This was agreed 
to and one of the respondents did dip his fingers 
in the boiling ghee and remained uninjured, and 
the appellant then made over tho said land to the 
respondents as agreed.” There is, morever, an 
enormously long inseription of the Bhonsle family, 
giving a very valuable genealogy, and a remarkably 
ornate Mussiman inseription at Buruguppa tranes- 
lated by Mr. Yardeni “for the peculiar style and 
high sentiments that it is clothed in. Finally an 
nccount is given of those inscriptions that allude to 
the ancient administration of criminal jatice in 
Bouth India. 

Altegether one must congratulate the Superin- 
tendent of the Epigraphical Department on producmg 
a volume of real value to all searchers in South 
Indian histery. 

R., CO. TeMr.ez. 
Jounsar or Faaxcrs Bucoanan (afterwarda 

Hasinros) kept during the Survey of the [aetricts 

of Fatus and Gaya in IS11-12. Edited with 

Notes and Introduction by. V. H. Jackson, 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar ond 

Orieaa, LOD. 

This Joumal, whieh is published for the first 
time, forma o «mall portion of the manuscripts 
relating to Buchanan's great Statistical Sorvey of 
Bengal, carric!l oot between [S07 and 1815, It 
repreaenia the official daily journal which he kept 
during his tour of the Patna and Gaya districta, 
and must be distinguished from the corresponding 
official reports which be submitted aa the outcome 
of his survey. Aa Mr. Jackson, the present editor, 
pointe out in an excellent Introduction, Buocha- 
nen's Journala form « very useiul supplement to 
his published Reports, and they provide a detailed 
description of tha route which Buchanan followed 
thus enabling the modern enquirer to identify some 
of the hills, mines, quarrica, caves ote., described in 
the Reports, Buchanan was 4 most careful and 
painstaking enquirer, and, aa Mr. Jackson remarks, 
mre ap saa bon the principles of modern 


Bihar and no reliable onaspcee, te epee ey 
the general aocuracy of his statements and conclu. 


sions is remarkable. Mr. Jackson has added to 
Buchanan's text some valuable appendices 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Those, which 
comprise notes on Old Rajagriha, the Barabar. Hilla 
ebc., are 80 interesting from an antiquarian stand- 
point that one wishes the editor had fgund time to 
annotate Buchanan's text more fully, Apparently 
this waa the original intention ; bot, aa was the cade 
with ao many other proposals, the War obliged 
Mr. Jackson to forego his plans. Even as it is, 
this edition of Buchanan's Journal is sure of a warco 
welpoms from students of the history ond anti- 
quities of Bihar. S. M. Enwanpes. 








MEMOIRS OF THE ARCH BoLooicat Sunvey or [ymra. 
No. 28. BoAsd AND THE AUTHORSHIP oF THE 
Titerces TetvasDetM Plays. By Hiwawawpa 
SaaTet Caloutts, 1926, 

The controversy regarding the authorship of the 
thirteon plays discovered by Mr. Ganapati Shastri 
ark in 1012 and published by him in the 

Scivenciitim Sanskrit Beries, bids fair seth heaas 











discoverer himself aseribed the ectborhtn to the 
famous Bhiaa, and his view found favour with many 
European and Indian pandita, inclading Dr. F. W. 
Thomas Opposed to them are Mr, Hhottanitha 
Sviimil, Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Profeaanr Sylvain 
Lévi, A now combatant now enters the arena in 
the person of Mr. Hirananda Sistri, who states 
that he las been prompted to investigate the whole 
question of authorahip by tha perusal of a drama 
of Saktibhadra named Acharyechiddmani, which 
bears close resemblance to the thirteen plays ascribed 
bo hiss. After summariaing and examining the 
arguments put forward by what I may for the 
moment ml) the *pro-Bhaca* achool, he inveetigntes 
various points of dramatical technique, which bear 
directly on the queztion at issue, discusses the title 
of the Srapneanatakam, and deals lucidly with the 
structure of the plays, with the archaismes found m 
them, with the relation of, the Chdrud. to the 
Mrichchhakajikd, with the epithets of Bhina, and 
with the evidence of anthologies, I must leave 
those interested in the question to study the author's 
detailed arguments thomaalvea, and content myself 
with recording hie final conclusion that the Trvan- 
drum playe cannot be the work of Hhies and thas 
the argumenta in support of thie opinion can all be 
shown to be ativydpta or wide of the mork, 
Published as o record of the Archeological Survey 
of India and thus besring the seal of official approve. 
even if if they aati etaanea mint pay a tribute 
to the scholarly character of hia thesis. | 
3. M. Bowasnes, 








‘STERN WATERS ido 
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555. On the 25th July 1720 the Cassandra, Indiaman, 380 tons, (Eterdy, Register of 
hips), Captain James Macrae (afterwards Governor of Madras) coming into Johanna Bay 
with the Greenwich, Indiaman (Captain Richard Kirby), found 14 men belonging to the 
Indian Queen."\% pia? mle af 250 tons, 23 guns and 00 men, commanded by 
a French man, Oliver de la Bouche (or Levasseur), which had been wrecked and whose crew 
were engaged 1 in building a new vessel at Mayotta, some three leagues away. As the Com- 
pany's ships carried commissions to take pirates, Macrae proposed to Kirby to go to Mayotta 
to seize the freebooters there, but before they could start they saw the Fancy and Victory 
(Applebee's Original Weekly Journal, 22nd April 1721, saves the Viclory mounted 40 guns and 
the Fancy 18) entering the Bay with black flags with the Death's head at the maintopmast 
head, red flags at the foretopmast head and St, George's colours at the ensign staff (Log of 
the Greenwich, 7th Awyust 172). Macrae and Kirby, who had been joined by an Ostender 
(of 22 guns, Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 22nd April 1721, N.G. This Journal gives tho 
pirate ships as carrying 34 and 30 guna respectively) resolved to fight. England and Taylor 
had just taken two (! one) Jeddah ships with goods to the value of £200,000 on board, a booty 
well worth defending, and were equally determined on an engagement. The Fancy imme- 
diately attacked the Caasendra, whose uniavourablo position in the Bay prevented her from 
getting out to join her consorts. Kirby very basely withdrew to a safe distance, an example 
of discretion which was followed by the Ostender, and ultimately made his way to Bombay, 
whore he reported that he was not sure, when he last saw the Cassandra, whether she had 
been taken or not. Meanwhile, after a most gallant defence, Macrae was forced to run his 
ship ashore. The Fancy following, ran herself aground and jay in sucha position that 
Macrae’s guns swept her decks and he could have taken her, had not her crew been reinforced 
from the Victory which, owing to tho flight of Macrac's consorts was now alle to assist the 
Fancy. At last, no resource remaining, Macrae, himself wounded in the head, and such 
of his crew (he had 13 men killed and 24 wounded) as remained alive, got ashore under cover 
of the smoke from the guns and took refuge with the native Prince, who very loyally protected 
them, deapite a reward of 10,000 dollars (the Weekly Journal says 40 guineas) which the 
pirates apt for the delivery of Macrae. To put them off, the Prince said that Macrae had 

ounds, According to Downing (p.45) the Cassandra had £75,000 on board. 
Applebee's Original Weekly Journal says that she had £40,000 of foreign silver “ but no part 
of the cargo was so much valued by the robbers aa the Doctor's chest, for they were all poxed 
to & great degree.” After a few days, thinking that the contemplation of their booty would 
have cooled the pirates’ rage at their losses, which were estimated at between 10 and 100 
men out of 300 whites and 80 blacks, Macrae opened up communications by means of a pas- 
senger, Mr, Cowan, and having been promised good treatment, the temerity to go on 
board. ‘Taylor and his party wished to break their safe-conduct, but England, like Macrae, 
an Irishman, and, it is anid, his old schoolfellow, so befriended him that at last the pirates 
gave him the Fancy, which had been refloated, but was found to be very badly damaged, 
together with 129 bales of the Company's cloth, for which they had no use. Downing (p. 44) 
says that Taylor resented this leniency most bitterly and vowed to be revenged on England 
for his generosity, On the 3rd September the pirates set anil. Macrae followed on the Sth 
and with great difficulty reached Bombay on the 26th October, where he sold the Faney to 
a Bombay merchant named Wako, but ultimately she came to England where she was claimed 
" by her original owners. On the full account of the affair becoming known, Kirby was so 
adhamed that he died soon after (Downing, p. 45; Post Hoy, 22-25 April 1721 ; British Journal, 
Mth September 1723; Johnaon, I. 114). 

10 Formerly the Defiance, 26 and 70:mean of the Duke of York, Robert Hyde Commander, 19 
Aug. 1720), Apparently sho had ‘aero time Ati ten. asa Fronch ship had brought to Caleutts 
2 men, who bad run away from the Indian Queen when sho was cleaning at Mayotta. . 
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656. On their way to the Indian coast, England and Taylor took two small Moor ships carry- 
ing horses, but on the 21st October, when insight of land, they anw a fleet in shore, whereupon 
some of the pirates proposed to sink the prizes with the crews and horses on board. Fortu- 
nately milder counsels prevailed and they were merely disabled. The fleet which they had 
sivhtad had been sent from Bombay to aasist in an attack upon Gheria, The senior officer 
was Captain Upton, but the Admiral of the fleet and Com nander-in-Chief of the whole force 
was a Mr. Walter Brown (Bomb. Gaz. XXVI. i, 151). Naturally a hybridexpedition of this 
kind had been unsuccessful and the flect was now returning, towing with ita floating battery, 
culled the Prahm (a Dutch name for a kind of flat bottomed boat), which was armed with 
twelve 48-pounders (Downing, p. 39), England and Taylor overtook them in the night and, 
though he had «a good notion of their character, Upton would not give the order to engage, 
Why he hesitated is not clear. He had sent Captain Harvey of the Antelope to reconnoitre, 
and Harvey reported that they had hoisted the bloody flag, whilst some of the pirates brought 
from Johanna in the Greenwich had recognised the ships. Possibly it was nervousness on the 
part of Mr. Brown, who had hoisted the Company's flag on the London (Upton’s ship), and 
Downing (p. 49) says that Upton was afraid to attack without Mr. Brown's orders. Upton 
says in his Log that the other ships would not support him, but his preference for discretion 
may be judged from another entry in his Log (24th April 1721) showing how, on his voyage 
to Mocha, having sighted some Sanganian pirates, he carefully let them alone. So far then 
from attacking the pirates, he ordered the Prahm to be cut adrift and went his way. Quickly 
realizing the character of the man they had to deal with, England and Taylor sailed through 
the Bombay fleet, firing right and left on the ships a they passed them. The report of this 
insult did not fail to excite the anger of Governor Boone, and he placed Captain Macrae, 
who was only too eager to avenge his losses, in command of operations in the room of Cap- 
tain Upton (Johnson I. 127), without any civilian on board to hamper his proceedings; but 
in accordance with Boone's ‘usual bad luck, Macrae never managed to come up with his old 
enemies. Meanwhile, the Victory being very leaky, the pirates after a short ornise on the 
Malabar coast, went to the Laccadive Islands, but finding no good anchorage, passed on to 
the Island of Melindra, where they treated the inhabitants, men and women, with the most 
fiendish brutality. Thence they returned to the Malabar Const, and off Tellicherry took a 
amall vessel belonging to the Governor of Bombay and commanded by one John Fawke. 
They made him drunk and he began to brag of the punishment they would meet with when 
Captain Macrae should catch them. As they considered Macrae was indebted to them for 
treating him so leniently, they were highly indignant that he should take any steps against 
them and swore not only to take vengeance upon him but to treat with the greatest severity 
all ship's officers who might fall into their hands. Their anger extended to Cap. 
tain England, whom they looked upon as the cause of their present danger. Howover, com- 
ing to Cochin, they met witha very friendly reception from the Dutch, with whom they traded 
etly, though more openly with the natives, for everything they wanted. The Dutch 
Governor even accepted presents of clocks and such like articles from their pluneler. 
From Cochin, sailing northward, they suspected cvery sail they saw to be one 
of Macrae’s veasels, but this did not prevent them from spending a riotous Christmas (1720) 
in which they wasted two-thirds of the provisions which they had just purchased. In Feb- 
ruary 1720 they arrived at Mauritius, whither they had been compelled to go hy the leaky 
condition of the Fictory—they would indeed have deserted her had she not carried mout of 
their supply of arrack. On leaving this place, they refitted and resheathod tho Viclory and 
then, having marooned Captain England and some of bis friends (Downing, p. 116 anys 60 or 
70), sailed for Mascarenhas ander Captain Taylor. England managed to build a small 
boat in which he and his party made their way to Madagascar (Jolinson, L 124), As, 
of course, his share of the booty had been taken from him, he arrived in o state of great 
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poverty, being kept alive only by the charity of some pirates settled there. Soon after he 
died, conscience stricken and penitent for his crimes (Downing, p. 135), Meanwhile Taylor 
had been joined by Condent (of the Flying Dragon, Johnson, lL. 187), who, having captured 
a big Jeddah ship, had taken her to St. Mary's and there sunk her. She is said to have had 
thirteen Inkhs of treasure on board, beside an immense quantity of drugs and spices. Igno- 
rant of their value or not knowing how to dispose of them, the pirates left them, with the 
guns and a large quantity of cloth which had formed part of the cargo, to lie and rot upon 
the shore (Downing, pp. 46, 04, 112)!!7. Taylor and Condent arrived at Mascarenhas on the 
Sth April. In the port there waa lying a large Portuguese vessel, the Noslra Senhora da 
Cabo, which had been dismasted in a storm and forced to throw overboard all but 21 of her 
70 guns, ‘Thinking that the mewoomers were English, the Conde de Receira, 
Viceroy of Goa, who was one of the passengers, together with some of his companions, went 
to their ship to receive them, but the pirates, running alongside, crowded on board, and the 
ship was captured without any possibility of resistance. The booty thus taken was estimated 
at three million dollars in jewe!s and precious stones, and 500,000 crowns in cash. An Osten- 
dor (the Ostend Galley formerly the Greyhound of London), was lying on the other side of 
the island and this was also taken (Lazenby's Narrative, Mise. Letters Reed., XIII, Nos. 97-90). 
On the 2ist April 1725 it was reported from Lisbon that the King of Portugal had sent a 
present to the King of China in return for one sent by him about three years previously in a 
ship which had been taken by pirates (London Gazette, 20-24 April 1725). Possibly this was 
the Nostra Senhora da Cabo, but it may have been a Moor’a ship coming from China, which 
Downing eays (pp. 51,413) Taylor took in I'722. A French account (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Voyage a I'Iale de France, Let. XUX.,) says that the pirate captain in a fit of generosity released 
the Viceroy without ransom. Lazenby says that some of the pirates wished to carry him off 
to Mozambique and make him pay a heavy ransom, but others said that, as most of his for- 
tune was on board the captured vessel, it was not possible to get much more out of him, and 
so it was resolved to release him for the comparatively small ransom of 2000 
dollars. Even this concession must have been a relief and, no doubt, the Viceroy must have 
grateful to the particular captain to whom It was due. It is hardly possible that Taylor 
could have shown generosity toanyone, Colonel! Biddulph (p. 158) says it was La Bouche, ex- 
Captain of the Indian Queen, who, on the deposition of England had been elected Captain of 
tho Victory. Condent, according toLazenby, settled on the Island?'* and, according to Johnson 
(I. 143) obtained a pardon from the Governor, Monsieur Desforges,!!? married his sister-in- 
law and subsequently retired to St. Malo, where he established himself as a merchant. St, 
Picrre, on the other hand, says that the generous pirate, owing to some informality in his 
pardon, was subsequently hanged by a judge whose oupidity was excited by has wealth. 
St. Pierro also tells us that shortly before his visit in 1770 there died in the Island the last of 
tho pirates who came ashore on this occasion, a man named Adam, at the ripe age of 104. 
An offiver of the British Navy visiting Bourbon in 1763, says that many of the pirates 
ar a Sante be judged by tho Inct that two English voasela, the 
ary can Cet Cy ton epee ot the Capon the Sah Apel 1721 chat she rte Da 
id flest clase vusscls at sca, tho mmallost of 40 guns, ond that they intended to form a settlement at 
aise eccike seek acs Tits ony ockne Council wrote home that they had heard from mai ee that 
sovera! pirates had come thore to tale advantage of a general pardon to all pirates granted by the King 
of Franoe (Bombay Letters Received.) tee 
188 Mr, Charles Grant (History of Mawritiwa, p. 147) says that SL do Boauvilliors was Governor of 
Bourbon from 1718 to: 1721, and that M, Deaforges Boucher became Governor in 175% 
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brought by Avery, England, Condon and Pattison!” were then alive and that their descendants 
were numerous (Grant, p. 1&4.) 

557. Leaving behind them the old Veetery with all the prisoners and useless hands, 

Taylor carried off the Portuguese ship, now renamed the Vielory, with 200) Mozambique negroes 
on board, to St. Mary's, taking, says Downing (p. 51), a rich Moors ship from Chins on the way. 
Here the Ostend Galley having been sent down the coast for a new mast, when all the pirates 
but two happened to be ashore, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on board escaped with the 
ship. Nevertheless, with the help of Captain Maecrae’s carpenter, whom they had forced to 
stay with them, the pirates refitted the new Vielory (now with 64 guns and 100 men) and 
the Cassandra (now with 40 guns 100 men). At St. Mary's it is said that eighty of the 
pirates had died before the ships sailed. Going to the west coast of Madagascar in Tullear 
Bay, they took and burned a French ship of 200 tons. Then they wentto St. Augustine's, 
where they arrived soun after Commodore Matthews had left (See para, 558 below) and finding 
his letters, they wrote with charcoal an impudent message on Captain Carpenter's tomb (on 
Moreslas Island in Carpenter Bav), saying thet on the 28th February (1722) they were leaving 
for Port Dauphin (Downing, pp. 48, 62, 91), but went to St. John’s (cast coast of Cape Colony), 
Delagoa Bay, Mozambique, and s0 to Massalege (north-west coast. of Madagascar ? Majanga). 
Here in December 1722 they separated. The Victory (with 220 men) and a small sloop of 
20 guns went to St. Mary's and, according to Johnson (L 156), was burnt by her crew. The 
rest of the pirates sailed with Taylor in the Cassandra for the Weat Indies md the Cape, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Po, the Island of Aruba and at last to San Blas Keys (7 in 
Mexico, Deposition of John Freeman, March 1723, Ind. Off., Mise. Lettera Reod., XIV. No. 162). 
Then Taylor went to Portobello (on the coast of Panama) and after a, Ra Se pretended 
attempt to procure a pardon through Captain Laws of H. M. 8. Merfaid, he accepted a par- 
don from the King of Spain and was allowed to sell his booty at Portobello, subject only to 
the King's duty of 20 per cent. The pirates boasted that they could divideto each man £1200 
in gold and silver, besides diamonds and rich goods (Jad. Off., Mise. Letlers Reed., vol. XIV, 
p: 205 ef aeq.). Jolmaon ([, 140) says that Taylor obtained a commission in the Spanish 
service and commanded the man-of-war which in 1723 attacked the English logwood cutters 
in the Bay of Honduras. If Johnson refera to the Spanish ship which on the 10th March 
1723 took nine out of eleven Englich yeasels in the Bay of Honduras and murdered all the 
orews, it is satisfactory to know that the pirate Edward Low, coming in immediately after 
this massacre, retook the captured ships and put all the Spaniards to the sword (British 
Journal, Lith May 1723), According to Downing (pp. 65, 107-8), the surgeon, through whom 
Taylor communicated with Captain Laws, was one William Moore of the Prosperous of London 
(Captain James), who had been forcibly detained by England and Taylor throughout thoir whole 
cruise in the Eastern Waters. He esenped from Taylor and was taken by Captain Laws to 
Jamaica and there, his old captain speaking in hisfavour, he was cleared of the charge of piracy 
and came to England in the Mermaid, [fhe ia the Chief Surgeon mentioned by Lazenby in 
his Narrative as having shown him a very doubtful friendship when Lazenby was forcibly 
detained by England and Taylor, it was fortunate for him that Lazenby was not at Jamaica 
when his case was enquired) into. 

558. Mention has been made in the last paragraph of the expected arrival in Mada- 
gascar of Commodore Thomas Matthews. That officer with a amall squadron coniposed 
of the Lion (Captain Readish), the Salisbury (Captain John Cockburn), the zeter 
(Captain Robert Johnson) ond the Shoreham (Captain Covell Maine) left England 

‘Wao This is probably Captain Padisan of the Se. George who aceording to Portuguese complaint 
(Home Migealloncous, LX, pp. 31-33) on the lé4th July 1715, after burning several ships, belonging to 


the native prince of Cabinds and Loango, scined & Portuguese voesel (Our Lady Pereres ‘and St. Anthony), 
pul her crew ashore and ecsrried har off to Cong in the Persinn Gall, 











in February 1720-1 for Madagasear with the object (im compliance with the 
requests of the East India Company) of destroying the piratical nests in that island, 
When he arrived ot St. Augustine's, June 1721 (Downing, p. 80), his ships having 
lost company, he left letters for the Salisbury with the natives and went on to 
Bombay, where he arrived in September, 172]. The letters remained untouched at 5t- 
Augustine's (or at Morrsias Island, Downing, p, 62) until the arrival, at the end of the vear, 
of Taylor, to whom the natives were forced to deliver them. Taylor, according to pirate 
custom, read them to his crow and, in bravado, left the message above mentioned. Matthews 
was detained at Bombay for a short time, but in February 1722 he started to cruise round 
Madagasear. At St. Augustine's he found Taylor's message. At Charnock (? Charrack) 
Point, three leagues from St. Mary’s, 18th April 1722 (Downing, p. 92), he 
found the cargo of the Moor ship taken by Condent lying on the shore, and 
silved the guns. Here they met with John Plantain’! (or James or William, eee Downing. 
p. 63 and Dessent’s Deposition, H. C. A. 1-18), a native of Jamaica and an old pirate, who 
had come out with England (he told Downing, p, 117, that he belonged to the Cassandra) 
and had settled at Ranter’s Bay ten or twelve miles from St. Mary's, as a King amongst the 
natives (Downing, pp. 63-114). According to Downing, be established himself in supremacy 
overall the other Kings, but later on betook himself to India and entered the service of Angria 
who made him one of his principal sea officers (Authentic Hist. of Tulajee Angria, p. 52). 
Matthews allowed his men to trade with Plantain, but when Plontain had left on the shore, 
under a very slender guard, the arrack and goods which he had purchased, the officers of the 
fleet sent boats at night and carried themoff. This story is corroborated by the depo- 
sitions of two sailors, Charles Larrat of the Lion and Dessent of the Salisbury (High Court of 
Admiralty, 1-18), At St. Mary's the squadron made friends with the native Prince, con- 
firming the alliance by swearing by the sea and drinking o glass of sea-water mixed with gun- 
powder, a ceremony which the pirates had taught the natives (Downing, pp- 03, 123). Ap- 
parently satisfied that he could do nothing more, Matthews returned to India, After Lawson's 
fight with Angrinns (See para. 561 below), Matthews sailed for England, where he arrived in 
July 1724. 

559. So bad a reputation hnd attached itself to Madagascar before Matthews’ visit, 
and so little was the palpable result of that visit, that the Company's ships did not dare to go 
thore singly. As every ship's course was strictly prescribed before she left England, the 
reasons for any deviation had to be certified in the most formal manner by the officers and 
petty officers, the Captain's opinion not being considered sufficient hy itself% On the 13th 
November 1722 the following document, dated 28rd June 1722, Lat, 36°00 3° from Cape 
Lagulas [Agulhas), wae presented to the Council of Bombay :— 

“Whoreas the ships Prince Frederick [Captain Edwari Martin] and the Hanover, both 
hound for the Hast Indies, did as by order keep company together from the Downs to the 
Latitude of 35°S. and about 400 leagues west from Cape Bona Esperanza, where we mot 
with a very hard gale of wind and o prodigious great sea with very thick weather, 
the which continued several days, the wind varing [sic) all round the compass, 
which produced very thick fogs, by which reason we lost company and notwithstanding 
ail our ondeavoura have not seen her since, and being now in the latitude of 





| 4 Downing (p. 110) mentions two allica of Plantain’s, eiz. James Adair, o Scotchman, and Hans 
Burgen, a Dano. 


122 The agthor of this pamphlet was probably Downing. who ig the only writer, eo far diseovered, who 
renders the Indian word Kaila '‘#enffold’’. 

139 Such Councils were the last veatigo of the old Consultations prescribed by the Lawsof Oleron 
(ascribed to Richard 1) to be held by captains with their crows on all critical oocasions, 
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Pyrates that frequent Madagascar and the Main, and more especially in the month of 
August, which would be the time, should we proceed that passage, of our being near the 
Island of Johanna, where they took the Cassandra in that month, it being the chief place of 
their rendezvous till the Monsoona are over in India, Therefore we, John Bond and officers 
of the ship Hanover whose names are hereunder written, do protest against the said Pyrates 
and do declare that it is not for any private views or interest of our own, but for the safety 
of the ship and eargoe, do unanimously agree, conolade and resolve, to proceed the outward 
passage for the Island Zelone [Ceylon] or the first place in India, where we may get intelli- 
gonoe for our better security, we being now a single ship and not capable of defending our- 
selves against so great a number of enemics, whose force by all accounts is much superior to 
ours " (Jn. Off., Log of Hanover), This document is signed by John Quick [Caulker), James 
Oliver [Carpenter], Griffith Thomas [Boatswain], Christopher Boulter [Gunner], Frankland 
Lueas, Adam Roberts, Robert Killets [? Midshipmen], John Browne (2nd Mate], George: 
Court [Chief Mate] and John Bond [Commander]. The order in which the signatures were 
made secms to approximate to the custom of the most junior officer expressing his opinion 
first in a Council of War, but how far freedom was allowed to sign or not to sign I cannot 
express any opinion. 

560. Though Commodore Matthews appears to have achieved nothing by his visit to Ma- 
dagascur, it marks the end of the use of that Island as a base for the Anglo-American pirates, 
Even those who had settled there died out or sank into absolute insignificance, though it 
continued to be a halting place for merchantmen for many years longer. In regard to the 
allegation that Commodore Matthews so far neglected his duty as to behave in a friendly way 
towards the pirates, Captain Thornhill, Chief Mate im command,tells us, under date 12th August 
1723, that at Mozambique a Portuguese official asserted that the Commodore, instead of suppress- 
ing the pirates, had traded with them and sold them all manner of naval stores, and that he 
had on board articles which had been taken out of the Portuguese ship (Nostra Senhora da 
Cabo) but, saya Thornhill, the Commodore had visited Mascarenhas. “ From this it may be 
supposed that our men-of-war bought their commodities of the French Governor and at a 
very cheap rate, which I think any body would doand not slip so good an opportunity.” On 
the other hand, when one of Thornhill’s midshipmen recognized on board the Portuguese 
man-of-war in Mozambique harbour a man who had served with the pirate Hornygold in 
the Weat Indies, the Portuguese refused to surrender him (Log of the Duke of York). There 
does not seem much to choose between the English, French, Dutch and Portuguese in their 
moral ideas about. piracy. ’ 

661. It has been mentioned that Commodore Matthews arrived at Bombay in Septem- 
ber 1721. Downing says (pp. 55-59) that he assisted the Bombay Government in an attack 
on Angrin’s fort at Alibag, about 40 miles south of Bombay, which was defeated owing to 
the treachery of their Portuguese allies. This, if Downing has not confused it with the attack 
on Gheria in 1720, was the last of Governor Boone's many unsucerseful attempts to reduce 
the Angrian pirates. He left for England in January 1721- 2. On his return from Madagans- 
ear in 1722, Matthews again offered hiv assistance to the Bombay Government. Townrds 
the end of the year, Captain Lawson, with men from the eat. engaged Angria’a grabs off 
Bombay, capturing one, the first of Angrin’s fighting vessela to surrender to the English, 
Tt was commanded by a Dutchman, who was killed in the fight “ or "tis thought he would 
sooner have blown up the ship than have been taken " (Downing, pp. 67, 152). Another 
fight took place somewhat earlier, the Victoria Grab and the Revenge (Company's ermisers) 
taking one of the Kempsaunt's grabs and destroying another, whilst on the 26th February 
1721-2, four of Angria’s graba and several gallivats met two other cruisers, viz. the Fagle 
Brigantine (Captain Martin) and the Hunter Galley (Cuptain Doggett) off Bassein. 
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British Fare Si las poss ol aLGy whe the Hume blew up with all on board. Downing 
(p. 50) says that the Eagle also blew up, but a2 o matter of factshe escaped with the Bombay 
Merchant and two gallivats which were under horeconvoy, after a rmning fight, to Serigon and 
thence to Mahim. Soon after, however, she was wrecked and beeame a total lose (Bombay 
Letters Received, 1. 22nd March 1721-2), On the Sth November 1722 the Victoria and #e- 

venge were sent against Angria’s fleet, and off Versivah (Vesava St. John's) they captured his 
Admiral Galley, his Chief Subsadar and 90 of his best people. ‘The rest of the fleet escaped to 
Rajapore River, but this affair so discouraged Angria that for some time his ships did not dure 
toleave harbour (Som. Letters Recd. 10 April, peras., Tand 15, May 1723, pare, 19). Aceording 
to Low {I. 101), during the course of this year, Bombay made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’s _ 
Fortress of Kolaba, a little south of Bombay. At the very time when the Bombay Council 
was #0 hard pressed in holding not only the Angrian but also the Sanganian pirates in check, 
Commodore Matthews chose to exercise his authority as a King’s officer by receiving desert- 
ers from the Company's ships and by ordering the Company's cruisers to leave the posts 
assigned to them for his own convenience (Bomb. Letters Reed., 3rd January 1723-4, para. 9). 

Portuguese, 

662. In November 1722 Captain Thomas Smith (fort St. George Galley) took two pirates 
fiying Portuguese colours. “The Declarants [Smith and his officers) hoisted English colours 
and hailed her from whence she came and to whom she belonged. Answir waa made that 
their colours showed who they were, to which the Commander of the Bengal (Captain Wil- 
liam Jordan) replied that he trusted no colours at sea, but if f they were what they pretended, 
he demanded their sending their boat on hosed anaes Cons., 1th November 1722). 





663. On the 8th November 1723 the uathay. Council informed the Court of Directors 
that they proposed to form 4 cruising fleet of the Vieforia, three galleys and half a dozen 
gallivats, to hold the sea between Carwar and the Sunganian Coast, and hoped to take many 
of "the Sanganian bosta which cruise about the high lands of St. John and intercept our 
trade in small craft." The Victoria had recently taken one of these and made 36 prisoners; 
the boatiteelf was sold for 300 rupees, which, according to custom, was divided amongst the 
captors (Bom+. Letters Reed., 8th November 1723, para. 24). 

564. On the rd May 1724 the Fort St. George Galley brought ina grab which carriqd 
no pase, but claimed to belong to the Raja of Porepatam, supposing her to be really a San- 
ganian. The Raja reclaimed her, saying that he had sent her as convoy to some of his ships 
asiling to Mocha, and proving that in her passage she had fought two Sanganians. One of 
these, a grab, had escaped, but the other, a large Surat ship which the Sanganians had taken 
a year earlier, had been burnt inthe fight. Accordingly, the Bombay Council returned the 
Raja's ship, but only after he had paid up 500 rupees for the tonnage which had sailed out 
of his port that season without passes, and with the warning that any ship of his found at 
sea, after the 10th September without a pasa would be confiscated (Bomb. Letters Reed., 14th 
Sept. 1724). 





_ V. Suppression of Piratical Communities. 

565. ‘Tho disappearance of European pirates from the Eastern Waters allowed of the 
recrudesoonce of indigenous piracy, but the increase of European commerce, especially British, 
made it necessary for the latter to take the matter seriously in hand. In earlier days the 
English (like othor Europeans) had looked upon the native pirates chiefly as one means 
of keeping their rivals out of their way, but the impunity thas bestowed upon the pirates 
only taught them how to fight and whetted their appetites for the fine prey to be got from 
the English country trade and still more from the British Europe ships. 

566. ae the native pirotes themselves, the Sidis, who held the Mughal commis- 
sion (See para, 305 above), were so weakoned by the rise of the Marathus, especially by the 
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great defeat which the lutter inflicted on them in 1732, when they lost most of their territory 
and seaports, that they were strongly inclined to seek friendship with the British and retire from 
piracy (Bomb. Gaz, XXVL i 101). In dune 1758 the British oceupied the Sidi capital of 
Rajapore, and in December of the same year acquired predominance in Surat, whilst in 
1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mughal, with the special duty of suppressing piracy 
(Anquetil du Perron, L'Inde, If. 30). The petty piratical States aouth of Mount Deli had 
boon reduced to quiescence before 1750 (See para. 625 below). In 1756 the Angrians were 
suppressed by the capture of Gheria by Wateon and Clive, only to be replaced by the Sivajis 
or Marathas, who however both indulged in piracy themselves and encouraged it us over-lords 
of Kolhapar (Malwan) and of the Sawunts (Vinguria), both of whom were reduced by the Bri- 
tizh in 1812. With the suppression of the Woghers of Gujarat in 1820 the Sanganians 
practically disappeared, and the lessons given by the British to the Joasmis in 1809 and 1820 
culminated in the Permanent Peace of 1843 which put an end to organised piracy in the 

567. In the Far East the occupation of Rhio by the Dutch in October 1818 and of Sin- 
gapore by the British, 6th February 1819, made piracy in the Malacca States a very hazard- 
ous occupation, whilst the introduction of steam vessela in 1837 sounded the death knell 
of piracy in the Malay Archipelago; but the Illanuns were not driven out of Borneo until 
1846, and their last base in that island, namely Tungka, was not destroyed until 1852, Mean- 
while the Suluans had received a shattering blow in the capture of the Island of Balagnimi 
by the Spaniards in 1848, and were finally subdued in 1851, A little earlier, in 1549, Raja 
Brooke with the aid of British warships had taught the Borneo Malays and Dyaks a severe 
lesson. ‘These acts of foree would, if they had stood alone, have proved as temporary in their 
results as the previous punishmenta inflicted by the Dutch, for to destroy towns which could 
be rebuilt in a few days, to burn prahwa which could be easily replaced, to put to flight bodies 
af pirates, the bulk of whom escaped into jungles into which they could not be followed, 
could not have had any permanent effect unless supported by more convincing measures 
What really put an end to Malay piracy was the use of steam vessels which could run down 
the swift war-prahus of the Malays, and the restoration of commerce and security which made 
peaseful trade more profitable than piracy. The first steam-vessel used aguinat the pirates 
was the English East India Company's Diana in 1836, The man who first showed that o 
peaceful life was practicable and profitable for the Malays was Raja Brooke of Sarawak. 

568. In China piracy was so mixed up with patriotic rebellion and with smuggling that 
it is difficult often to distinguish between these different forms of illegal activity, but piracy 
seems to have come to an end as a profeasion in China with the ordmances of Governor 
Macdonell in 1807. From this date Hongkong ceased to be a source of intelligence and 
reprovisionment for the piratical organisations which from time immemorial hod been 
cloacly connected with the islands lying in the mouth of the Canton River. 

509. Sporadic outbreaks of piracy have since occurred in all parts of the Eastern Waters, 












but none of such importance as seriously to threaten the security of commerce. 


570, In 1724 the Dutoh made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’a fortress at Vijaydurg. 
[n 1727 he took an English ship, and it was reported that the Bombay Government was 
forved to expen! £50,000 annually for protection against the country pirates, of whom he 
wad the most troubleome, In 1728 he retook the grab which Lawson had taken in 1722 
(See pare, a6 above), Im 1729 Angria took the Company's Galloy King Wilham, and 
treated very cruelly Captain MeNeale and other prisoners, whom however he rcloased for 
the paltry ransom of five hundred rupecs (Bomb, Guz., I. ii. 87; Bomb. Quarterly Review, 
IV. 72; Low. L. 104). 
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LANDS ANECDOTA SYRIACA ON 
Taansratep row Tae Latox or Ta Revo, H. HOSTEN, 3. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
Observations by the Revd. H. Hosten, §J. 

These SWHIMAry historical notes by the Priest Matthew are full of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. lt is not our object to discuss or retute them at any length. We ahall 
mfer the stadent to the Travancore Manual, I]. 135—223, where G, T. Mackenzie has 
compiled a very elaborate history of Christianity in Travancorp and Malabar generally. 
Tho chief interest of Matthew's paper to me personally is that it mentions Monikka Vasakar, 
Thomas Cans, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 

1 The yor 62-4.2). Further study ehould disoloae how the year 52 was arfived ot. In Thomas 
Ramban's poom of 1001 the date of 8t, Thomas" arrival in Malobar is December 50. Nowwdays tho year 


62 has acquired a certain fixity in books on Bt. Thomas published in Malabar. 
8 Mylapore. The priest Matthew already deviates from the usual acoounte which bring St. ‘Thomas 


4 Moalontaral, hia is the name used exclusively by the Syrians for Malabar. Trav’. Man, I. 3, 
“his ia Malankara, o amall fsiangl in tho lagoon 5. E. from KEodungalir.” (J, Burgess, Ind. Ant, 
TX (1880), p. 315 mn. 2). 

6 Kutkoje, Lamot this Kiéttakkiyel, or Parur Kotiakavu, near Cranganore? J. Burgess (Ind. Ant, EX, 
313) identifies it with Kajtakayal, de Coute also speaks ef Calicut, but doubtfully, aa the place where St. 
‘Thomas first landed. In Dee, 12, |. 3, c. 41 Tom. 5, Lisboa, 1788, p. 274, ha saye that St. Thomas first 
landed ot Moyodover Patana, whore according to Abdias, “be converted a son of the King of Malaver, who 
must be be of Paru, whore be landed, and whore thors are atill many Chriatinns to-day. Or perhaps the 
first: city whore ho landed was Calicnt, where the Chaldean booke say he converted the Christian Perimadl, 
the Emperor of tho whole of Malavar." de Couto may have mistakon Kutkajel for Calicut. Doe Lacrom 
follow de Couto? Paruris considered to be ene of St. ‘Thomas’ Seven Churches, and so is Kokamangalem 
and Neranam, but not Irapeli and Tirubokut. 

é Tropeli, Edapili or Rapolim is cuntioned ad having a Rome-Syrian Church, St. Goorge's, ard 
another of Ste. Petor and Paul ; Verepoli is mentioned a: having a Latin Church, 5¢, Joseph's. Of. Paulinus 
» 8. Barth, India Or, Christ, Romec, 174, pp. 207, 249. Whitehouse identifies Rapolin with Edapal 
(du Perron, 1758), Edapoli (Paulinus) and Eddepally. “Yeropalli, near Eddapelli, N.E. from Cochin.” 
(J. Burgess, Ind, Ant., EX, 313 n. 4). 

Menezes visited in order the churches of Carturto, Corclégate and Ignhapeti,. This last, in the 
kingdom of the Pimenta (or Peppert) Queen, had o church dedicated to the H. Ghost. Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 14. 
Whitchowse identifies Menezos' Nagpili or Ignepeli with Raulin'a Neguparo (1745), du Perron’s Church of 
the H. Virgin of Nagapojs, Paulinus’ Nagapuehe, and Nagapare. (p. 297). T. K, Joseph distinguishes 
Riiyapalli (Muthachipa with ite Church of the Hi. Ghost, Gouvea's Ignhaperi) from Nagepula, 

6 Tirwbokd, ‘This must be Tiravankodu, or Travancore. In 1590, Christians, who wereso in nama 
only, at a distance of 25 lesgues from Quilon, towards Cape Comotin, were worshipping a cobra. They Badl 

boon more than 60 years withont a priest. de Moenozes sent them a Vicar, (Jornada, ble. 2, ch. 8, fol. 04 ¥, ool, 


19 Afier 02 years. On what ia thie period based ? If St. Thomas died in a.p. 75, to account for thy 
Bilivdhana ern, thie would bring ua to a.m. 170. Tide not think that Mylapore wae ever without Christians 
until they were driven out from there some tire between Nicolo de’ Conti's visit (¢. At, 1410) and ac, 1500, 

iL Mani#horr, This in Manikka Vasakar, whose connection with the Christinns [a still a hopeless 
tangle. We deal mare fully with this incident In our book on Antiquities of S, Thornd and Mylapore, now im 
the preee. A collection of Syrian texts and traditions on Manikkn Vidaker ies great desideratum, | 

18 Renmenced the orthedoz faith, ‘The ocensioh is often said to have boon the machinations of Manikke 
Visakar. 

toa it farniliae renounced the fash. We are till in the dark about the Maniwramakiar, the {milion 
which ure ali! to havo yielded. Thoro are atillrepresentatives of this defection anil of the Manigramakker th 
Malabar. 1 ld not yet too Inte porhape to study thelr traditions and what books and ritual they may have. 

Matihew speaks of 160 familica, of which 96 yielded ond 4 remained steadfast; Mackensie of $6 which 
| and 8 which remained faithful ; Vieacher says that for want of teachers the 160 families were reduced 
to 06 and then to M4. 
pusoge without veuturing to explain the title ‘Catholiont of the Hsu’ Why has another version, to be 
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found in Iittp's History (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, broughi in the Cethotieus of Jernaalem and Yostéditw of 
Antioch ? Swanston mentions Eustathina of Antioch, Now Hustathins of Antioch was deposed in the 
Council of Antioch in 4.p, 330, and died in exile at Trajancpolis in Thrace in aco, 360, C/. Bardenhewer, 

Patroloyy, 1008, pp. 246; 252. Itthp's Yustédids appears to be Enstathius pronounced in English fashion, 

which does not improve the situation. Did be find the name in Swanston t How did Swanston obtain it 7 
Have we merely a belated effort here to connect the primitive Church of Malatar with Antioch? A 
passage quoted from Buchanan in favour of a pre-Portuguese connection with Antioch (Trav, Afan,, I. 
124) is unauthenticated, 

18 Their bishops and merchants. Land misunderstood this pussage. He speaks of conditions in 
Indian, instead of at Edesen. 

14 Thomas of Jerusalem, Why is Thomas said to have been of Jerusalem ? The Portagueso writers 
always call him Cananeo, without commenting on Cannan or Cana, At times they call him a merchant. 
They do not speak of the Bishop of Edessa and hie vision, nor of a migration, which makes mo suspicious 
about the later stories. 

Is Thomas colled ‘of Jerusalem * because be had been on @ pilgrimage to Jerusalem | 

L look with the greatest suspicion on the mention of Jerusalem and Antioch in this affair and at this 
date. WH, oa Fr. Monserrate says (1579), Thomas Cana came a first time to India ria Ormuz (and by what 
other route do we suppose him to have come!), we do not expect him to have communicated with any 
one oles than the Bishop of Edessa. All running to and fro between .Edezaa, Jerusalem and Antioch for 
the sake of the Bishop of Edesga’a vision or dream must appear fanciful, or inspired by party-apirit, 
The same for the permiseion granted by Antioch to the Bishop of Edessa to visit India. 

Christians connected their Thomas Cana, ceased to reign in a.p. 347, and Bishop Roz gives March 1, 340 na 
the date of hia death. There is, therefore, some consensus here, which we should think is not accidental, 

dla The Thomas Cana copper-plates ati] in Malabar, Thiais a sample of Matthew's inventions, To 
mt who try our utmost to rediscover these plates, Matthew's information is on intolerable hoax. The 
Christians of 1099 were already complaining that the Cranganore plates had been Jost through tho care. 
leseneses of tho Portuguese factor of Cochin. 

m Koramakitir, This can te no othor place than Cranganore, Curanguluru, as Monserrate apolt it 
in L579, 

23 Soper and Pirulin A.D. 823. Bishop Roz putas down their arrival os 100 years after the founda- 
tion of Quilon (thorefore in a.n, 925). Of. Cath, Bneyel., New York, XTV, G41b. Gonves (Jornada, fol. 4v) 
soys they came not many years after the foundation of Quilon, which ho set down in A.p. 1602-780 of a.m. 
822. Weexpect 777 instead of 78). In hia Jornada, fol, My col. 1, hosaye of Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh 
that they received favours from “the then King of CoulSo,seven hundred and thirty-throo yours ago.” This 
makes 4.0. [002—T39 of 4.0, 869, Raulin's 870(p, 434) isthe result of « bad subtraction. Lo Quian's “about 
680 “should drop out on this accountalso, Assemani's 922 would be based on CGouven's $22 forthe foundat 
of Quilon and Roz’ 100 years later,” (Cy, Raulin, p, 5.0.) Scaliger gives 907 for the beginning of the. Callout ra; 
not for the foundation of Quilon: the stranger ia the mistake of du Perron, who gives 825 for the foundation 
of Calicut, Cf, Paulinus, Jnd, Or, Christ, pp. 212. Paulinus hes 626 forthe arrival of Thomas Cana, and $25 
for the arrival of Mar Sapor anil hia companion (iff, XXIT; 10-20). His $25 in founded on de Soura’s 
Or, Conq., which is based in this matter on the very wordsof Bishop Roz. Roz’ ap, 825+100— 025, ia eus- 
pect because ofa round figure, If tho plates of the Quilon Tarisa church are dated in ap, 624,08 waa gene. 
rally thought, it may well be that the era of Quilon is due to the Christians. | 

Zaleski (Lea origines du Ciriationiams aux Indes, p. 438) enya that tho following wrong dates have been 
given for Thomas Cana: 745, 825, 855, P07, We have 800 for Thomas Cana in Assemani and Raulin (Raulin, 
p. 434), We know what to think of S25 and 907; 5855ie probably Raulin’s ¢. a.0. 850 for the arrival of 
Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh, Who ls reeponsible for 7457 Visecher, translating an account by Mar Gabric! 
(Cf, Germann, p. 1, who wejocts it). 

26 Sebarjesu, ‘The Portuguese often speak of the two Annenian brothers, Bishope, or of Sapor and 
Prodh ; but who ia responsible for Saul and Ambrose? Miroviin Sabir 1ié (Sbaryeehu) ie mentioned in 
the Quilon Tarisa copper-plates (of A.n. B24), Is it established that hoe is different from Mar Sapor ! Aw for 
Prodh, may be not be the Budh Periodeutes who under Patriarch Beechiol, ¢. Aco, 570, had eharge of the 
Christiana of Persia and the neighbouring countrina of the Indies, and whe trnalated on Indian book, 
Calilagh and Mamnayh, into Byrine tT Assom,, H.0., 111, Pe, 1, 219. | 

The Romo-Syrian churches now dedicated to Sta. Corvasive and Protasiua wero beforn do Menexes 
dedicated to Mar Sapof antl Prodh, 

2? Sakirbirti. "In w Syriac oxtrat, which is however toler, in Land's Anecdota Syriaca (Latin, 1 
126; Syriac, p. 27), it is stated that thre Syrian Missionarics came to Kwulam in a.p, 829, and got leave 
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from King Shakirbirti to build « church and city at Kanlam, It would seem that there is some connection 
ve eroon the date assigned to this event and the * Kollam era‘; but what it i weeannot say. Shaktrbtrtt is 
evidently a form of Chakravarty Rdja.” Yule, Hobson-Jobson, a.v. Quilon. | 

g09 Denko, Thomas, Jacob, and Tahbuloho, “From the letter of the biahopeof India in 1515 [ac for 1504] 
what is said of those three bishops, i, Mar-Duna or Dena, Thoma, Sciaarh: “aipeuaien eau da elena! if 
only two were then sent, wiz., John and ‘Thomas, é«., in a.o. 1480, Thomas alone then spelen oF os 
Mesopotamia and he then brought three other bishops with him to India, i.c., Denha, Jaballaba and 
Jacob." Raulin, p. @n.b. Seealso Trav. Mun., 11. 148—148. 

si Lord Abraham in 1690, Hiv credentials contained « lotter from Pope Pius IV. of Febr, 28, 1560. 
C4, Trav, Man., IL 165-171. He died in 1597 (uot in 1599), wecording to the Jesuit authorities, 

42 Burniny of Syriac hooks, Most authors, not excluding our motem Rome-Syti . ele 
anmasionaiely of thia matter, Let them oxamine the Jornada and the docrece of the Council of Diamper 
for what waadone, €f. Reulin’s Blogia for an extract from a letter of J. M. Campori, 8.J., Nov. 28, 1580. 

$4 30,000 double gold piece. I find no allusion to this in any other book at my disposal. 

a6 6 T'hey submitted fo the Frank bishops. The real story is in Troe. Mon., EL 174-180. 

40 Mar Iynatius. Even the Romo-Syrians still believe, as I had occasion to hiner sore -ttiaal ones 
whilo in Malabar (1924), that Mar Ignatius was drowned by the Portuguese before Cochin, But foul play 
was ascribed equally to the Portuguese, and each time rashly, im the caus of several other Bishops and 
prieate who died while out of Malabar, in territory belonging either to tho Portuguese or to the French. 
Some Latin authors, for instance Raulin, p. 442 col. 2, cay Mar Ignatius was burned by the Inquisition of 
Gou. Friar Paulinus says be died at Goo about a.p. 1654 (Ind. Or, CArist, p. 73), There is no mm 
why the ordinary historian should not accept Mackenzie's findings about his being depo stud to Portugal 
and dying at Paris on hie way from Liabon to Rome. 

37 By mons ofthe Syrian deacons, Menezes had deposed neither the bishops, because after Mar Abra- 
ham's death there was no Syrian bishop left, wor the pricata, Land, finding only deacons mentioned ‘hers, 
jumps to the conclusion thet Meneses had cael bishops and priesta, Noatternpt to verify a statement. 
99 Mutumerri, Matancheri, now purt of Cochin, Ci. Trac, Man., IT. 184. Alanghat is the tal 


co 


mute, 
ao A bishop of the Franks, This cannot be Francisco Roz, who died in 1624 at Parur, whore he is- 
buried. It is not likoly either that Bishop Francis Garcia bo referred fo. The allusion appears to be to tha 
Carmelite bishops, the first af whom arrived at Palur on Febr. 22,1657. Cf. Trav, Man,, 1, 156. 
‘ia Catholicua of the East, ‘The title seems to be used here in the sonae of “the Jacobite Catholicus 
42) Mar Gabriel, There ia much divergence about the year of his arrival in Malabar: 1704 and 1709 
(ef. Raulin, 445. col. 2) and 1708 (Trav, Man,, L. 9)3-204), Ho did not die in 1716, as Assemani aceorta, 
but in 1731 (Trav, Man,, IL 25), 
44 Of the Franciscans? We should understand tha Jesuits, chiefly those of Ambalakada, They were 
called Paulites or Pauliste all over India, from their College of 8, Paolo do 5. Fé at 
don The priest Matthew. The date of Matthew's letter does not appear. Land ssema to confuses him 
with Mar Thomas IV, with whom Dr, Schaaf, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Leyden University, 
entered inte correspondence after 17i4. Mar Thomas IV. mentions Schaaf in « letter to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, dated from Pharahur Patana (Parur) the 25th of Elul (Sept.) 1720. In the sare lettor he menti 
a certain prieat, Matthew Beticulol, whom bo trusted, Cf, Trav, Man., TL. 204-205, As Mar Thomas IV. 
died in 1728 and Mar Gabriel in 1731, i¢ ia possible that, as Mar Thomas IV is not mentioned by Matthew, 
our document was written after his doath, We might therefore think that Matthew's letter is of about a.p. 
17a. cA 
Among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden University, No. 1214 is entitled thus :— 


Malaydlattit olla suriydni-kharkka bhavieca bhavitankal, ie. Events which occurred 





among the Syrian Christians. | 
“Tt begins with the arrival of ‘Mar Thomma * in the year 82° after the birth of Christ,” 


wrote Ri. Rost, Professor of Dravidian languages at Cambridge (6 Nov. 1800). He took it 
to be 800 years old, but R. Collins, Principal of the Church Missionary College, Kottayam, 
wrote : “ It ia the commencement of one of the many histories, scattered amongst the people, 
relating to the Syrian Church. A reader in my employ has a MS, beginning much in the same 
way. The bit which Dr. Rost sends is certainly quite modern.” Cf. Land, Aneedota Syriaca, 
I, pp. 7-8. 
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No. 1215 in the same library contains liturgical writings of the Byer alabes Chest 
{post-Portuguese, Roman Catholic), Cf, ibid., pp. 8-12. At foll: 20r oF his MS’ shore): 
mention of “ Dom Franciscus Metropolita.” Leet 

Lantl docs not tell us how these MSS. reached Leyden. His Anecdofa do not contain 
anything more for the purpose of our researches on St. ‘Thomas and tle St. Thomas 
Christians. 


© # * 
Remarks by T. K. Joseph, B.A., L.T., Trivandram. 


The following notes were received by me after | had sent my paper to the Jndian 
Antiquary. They refer to Land’s notes and mine and hove been given the same numeral 
notation.—H.H. 

4 Moljokare is Milydakara, a small ialond in the lagoon 5. from ~ Cranganore," us Burgess say 
It ia quito different frorn Malatkara, Malabar, The names rete in thewining ond in‘epelling, Tt te mot 
MAvélikkarn, MalyAikare ia close to Farur, to the north of the latter. 

S Kuthoyel ia KOttokkéyal, Parur; not Catiout, St. ‘Thomas did not Jand at Calicut, but he is said 
to have established one of his seven churches at Palip or Pilaydr, which I suppose de Couto meana by 
Calicut. Palér ie far away from Catieut, [The only reason for bringing in Calleut seems to be that soni 
(chiefly the Muliuwmmadans 7) made of Cullout the capital of the Perumal,—H.H.] 

0 Jrapeli: Ijappulli. St. Thomas did not found o chureh here. Thisia near Parur, It ia nesther 
Verapoli nor [gnapeli. 

7 Gukamagaiam ie not Mangalam, | 

® Tirubokut ia Tiruviakéte in 8, Travancore, ‘There are ‘ Tarian Christians *eyon now in Tiruviin- 
kéte, They are referred to in one of the Diamper Decrees and by Gouvea. Thisiathe Tiramgoty of Bar- 
boss, This name of the old capital of Vénd is now applied tothe whole State of Travancore. St. Thomas 
did not found a ehuorch here, bot the Tarisa Christians there say that they were hrought to the place from 
Mylapore by St.Thomas, [It in quite posable that, as our frat miscionnries often sy, Bole people ran 
away (rom Mylapore fo Travancore. This may have been in the fifteenth century, before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, when Mylapore wae destroyed asa Christian iettioment.—ILH.] 7 

10 (Hosten.) Sélivdhaga. 1 have not seen the SAlivibana erm weed in any Christian records, oll ar 
new, in Malabar. 

(The Rev. Matthew Theccanat wrqte to me from Sacred Heart Mount, Kottayam, 28, 8.1024: "9 
have come scross & manuseript copy of a book obtained from a priest of about sixty-four, who got it from 
a grand-unocle of hia. The book must therefore have been written not later than ao hundrod yours ago. The 
book opens thus: ‘Mar Thomman (5t. Thomas) came to Malankara (Malabor)in the year 78 after the 
birth of the Messiah and visited the Perumal, He built « churchin Mailapur, come to Malabar, ereeted 
seven crosses endl preached the Faith. 245 years after the birth of Maran Esso (tho Messinh) Thomas of 
Cana landed:in Cranganore, when the Yavanae (the Greeks 1) were trading in the kingdoms of the Emperor 
of Cranganore and Calicut. Thomas visited these emperors and got from them 444 Mulame (oemta) of lama.’ 
After this the author of tho book mentions the privileges granted to Thomas of Cana by the Perumal,” 
Whatever be the value of the date a.p. 78 for St. Thomas’ landingin Malabar, it is tho first your ol tho 
SAlivahane ern, and, if SAiivGhane means the crows-borne or cross-bearer, it would follow that, aso Jesuit 
Missionary (Bishop Rox) wrote in 1004, the Indians caleulated their) era from tho death of St. Thomas 
With Wilford I bold that S4livAhans is Chriat or Thomas,—H.H.] P 

(But Prof. Rapson says thet the firet year of Kanishka’s reign wae most probably 78 4.0, and that ovi- 
dete: make it “seem almoet certain thet Kanishka was the founder of the well-known ore which began 
in 76 A.p."—CY. Cambridge History of India T, 1922, pp. 682, 683 and Preface, pp. vili-x. 

While Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil said : “ Wo whall therefore conclude that Kaniwhka ia not the founder 
of the Saka er.” And “the most simple, the movt natural and the moet logical theery consists in saying + 
‘The Saka era of 78 wos founded by Chashtana,” king of Ujjain.—C/f. Ancient History of the Deccan, Ponidi- 
cherry, 1020, pp. 34, $0.—T. KT.) 

Ll Manjkborr ia Minikkavichakar, who is said, in o Malayalam M5, history, to have come to Quilon 
in an, 215. Bee my Malabar Christian Copper Plates, pp, 40, 00, 

12100, 06, 04. These numbers difforin different versions, 

Fomilica : baitiyr, in the original Syriac, ia akin to beth, in Bothlohem, Bethesda, ote., and means people 
in a house, bousehokd, family ; not community, or church, | 

19 (Hosten.) There are Manigrimakkip even now in Quilon anil Kayombkulam, but they are a low 
class of Sddras, The high-class Sddras call them contemptuously Karamukkavar, ie, *land-fishermen, 
The old generation of them admits, though not openly, Unat their ancestors were Christians. | 
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18 ‘Thomas of Jerusalem, 81, Thomas, Minikkavachakar, Thomas Cani, ond the Ridivie (Bapor and 


Prodh) are constant factors in all versions of Malabar Christian tradition. 

Ol Serkun ia Chérakén, which means King of Malabar, 

2% Kuramaklur ; Cranganors : not Kotamilir. 

88 Syrian Fathers: Binhope or Patriarch : not priests. Syrian priests are not oaltted iathera, oxaept 
rooently in imitation of the Portuguese practice. The word in the original must besome form of Gbdn, 
father. Cp." Abba, father ‘of the Bible. Abina Jaoch is Bishop Jacob, though literally ‘ Father Jacob." 

#8 Lord Sapor, Mar Spor, Hishop., Mar (Syriac) = Lord, applied to laymen nleo aa & term of respect, 
“@. by servants to masters, 

Sobarfesu ia Sabe 144 of the two copper plates of the Quilon Church (c, 880 4p, ). 

(Hosten:} ‘Tho following dates can, I think, be taken 4 correct, Sabre 144 of the Quilon Church 
popper plates came ao littl before 4.0. 824 and refounded Quilon in 825, Mar Sapor camein Saher Iad‘e ship, 
either with that merchant or after his refounding Quilon, i.e., ¢. ap. 825, The Quilon Church plates are of 

e. 880 4.0, All these events aro generally assigned, wrongly, to the same year, 

Bishop Roz’ “100 years after the foundation of Quilon ™ is the approximate date of the plates (ce. 680), 
1609—793——509 in Jornerda ia, I eATTIPPnNe, the actual date of the earlier of the two acte of Quilon Church plates. 

* Raulin's 879, if it be correct of oll, may apply to the second set of Quilon Church plates, Le Quien’s 
‘nbout 880" ia the date of the Quilen Church plates. [Raulin saya at p. 444: ~ According to the Malabar 
tradition, Gouvea wrote that these two Bishops [Mar Xabro and Mar Prolh] were sent tothose churchas a 
little after the foundation of the town of Coulam, where they built the Church of St. Thomas, whi years 
befure the year when Gourea wrote, that is 1002: hence we conelude that this happened in 4.b. $7." 
Riaulin should have said ap. 860.—.H,) | 

‘The Calicut. ora." No such era is imown. I think old writers enlledt the Quilon era the Calicut ora, 
because of a confusion between Quilon in ‘Travancore mul Quilon near Calicut, The former was callod 
Kurakkéoi Kollam (Quilon); the Intter, Pantaliyini Kollam (Quilon), This latter has become Pandarani 
(Portuguese), Flandrina (Odorie), Fandreeah (an Arabic wathor), Fandaraine (Ibn Hatuta), Some acovunts 
aay that Vasco da Gama first lunded here. 

~The plates of the Quilon Tarisa Church are not of 824, bat of cirea $80. Sabr 144, re-founder of Quilon in 
Travancore, must have been about &0 yoars old when be got the plates, 

Sabarjesu ia Maruyiin Sabir 126 of the Quilon Church plates. Maruvin is, T think, a variant of Mar, lord. 
Sabre 144 (Persian or Syriac 1) = patience of Jeaue, Sabre 140 is not the same person as Mar Sapor. 

2? Sabirbira. Chokrnvarii (Skt.) emperor: nob o proper name. Some old writings give his name 
ne Satara Iravi Sri. ‘The name of the contemporary emperor at Cranganore given in the Quilon copper 
plates (ect No. 1) is Taou Iravi (Skt. Sthanu Ravi), who ruled up to at bast the last quarter of the Oth 
century (T.4.8., IT, p, 162)..Sthign ta a synonym for Sankara. Henee, I suppose, Sthinn Ravi became 
Seakora Imvi in some later MSS, Hut Sthanu Ravi could not even hove heen bor m 825; besides, 
he was not king of Quilon, but Emperor of Malabar ruling from Cranganore. 

#1 (Hosten.) Lord Abraham; Mar Abraham ; Bishop, not layman. 

22 (Hosten.) The tradition of the Malabar Syrians antl their belief are that Menezes burnt many more 
books than are mentioned in Gouvea, the Diamper Decrees, ule. [J. ML Campori, &.f., wrote after tho 
Diamper council from the Seminary of Vaipicots, near Parur, on Nov. 23, 1600; “ Father Fronciaca Row 
and Lure busy examining their books, We delete, cut ont, and throw into the fireentire books, All con - 
sidered thiswork as a morvel, Formerly they were so attachid to their books that they would not even 
allow ihom to bo open by us, Now they were not annoyed to seo te erase, truncate and born entire 
books, as we pleased.” Of, Raulin, in the Blogia.— ELH, |. 

43 Quqsin : Cochin. 
34 Muturnseri : Mattdichéri. : 
40 Biepe ia from the Portugusse, not from the Sic, It ia found in old Malayalam wntings of tho 
tuguess period, and is sometimes even now used by tho Roman Catholics in Malabar. 
44. ‘The Jesuits were known in Malayalam as Paulistikkfy (Paulists), Sampalappatirimfy (Ban 
Paolo Padres), and YStuvittanmir (Jesuits), 
J. C. Visscher’s Version of Matthew's Letter. 

1 considered myself fortunate when, in February 1926, while at Calcutta, | found in 
Major Heber Drury’s translation of Letlera from Malabar by Jacob Canter Visscher (Madras 
1862, pp. 105-109) o somewhat different version of Land's document. It comes in the 16th 
letter of the Dutch domine. Now, as his letters 18 and 19 are of 1728, we ean bring down 
the date of Matthew's document from 1730 (cf. my note 48a above) to 1725, At any rate 
Matthew used a document existing in 1723, and this gives us a further reason to identify 
him with the priest Matthew Beticulel. The end in Visscher is later than 1705, 
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Visacher writes :— 


“Tt will not be useless, nor will you take it amiss, if | include in this letter 1 aomewhat 
remarkable account of the origin and spread of Christianity in Malabar, which has been sent 
mo hy Bishop Mar Gabriel, written in the Syriac language. The title runs os follows -— 
‘The antiquity of the Syrian Christians, and Historical events relating to them." 

“ Piftty-two years after the birth of the Messiah, the holy Apostle Thomas arrived at 
Mualiapore on the coast of Coromandel', preaching the Gospel and founding Churches there. 
Passing from thence to Malabar, the holy man landed on the island of Maliankarre, (situated 
hetween Cranganore and Paroe)!, preached and taught, and built churches in that ielind, 
and likewise at Cottacay2 Repolym?, Gokkomangalam, Pernetta®, and Tiroeusngotts 4 
and having finished his work in these parts and ordained two priests, returned to the land of 
the Pandies (as the natives of Coromandel are called) (Page 106) to teach the people there. 
But whilst he was thus oceupied, the Apostle waa pierced by the Heathens with spears, and 
thus ended his life. In the course of a few years all the priests in Hindostan and Malabar 
died; and many years afterwards’, a Tovenaar,® called Mamukawasser", un enemy to the 
Christian faith, arrived at Malinpore, performing many miracles to hinder its progress. And 
many of the principal Christinns giving heed to him, forsook Christianity and followed this 
fnlse teacher Mamukawasser. In those days certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindo- 
stan, who were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and who allied themselves 
with the believers!®, that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, in number about 
100 families, or tribes. These men taught for many years in Malabar, but there were few 
among them who had knowledge, because they wero destitute of pastors ; and therefore most 
of them ended in becoming heathens, and had all things in common with the other heathens, 
Thia caused a second apostacy ; so that out of the 100 families, 96 adopted the heathen super- 
stitions, 64 only adhering to the true faith. Now in those days there appeared a vision to 
an Archpricst, at Oerghai'!, in consequence whereof certain merchants were sent from .eru- 
salem by command of the Catholic authorities in the East, to see whether there were here 
any Nazarenes or Christians. These persons having arrived here with ships, joined all the 
(Christians from Maliankarre, as far as Tierowangotta, treated them as brothers and strength- 
ened them in the faith ; and having taken leave of the 64 families, set sail and returned to 
Jerusalem and related to the Catholics in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
this, several priests, students, and Christian women and children came hither from Bagdad, 
Nineveh and Jerusalem, by order of the Catholic Archpricst at Oerghai, arriving in the year 
of the Messiah 745, in company with the merchant Thomas! ; and having made poquain- 
tance with the 64 families, they became united and lived in concord one with another, At 
this time the famous Emperor Cheram Peroumal was reigning over the whole of Malabar, 
To him the neweomers went, and when they informed him of the cause of their arrival, the 
King was well pleased, and gave them pieces of ground in the territory of Cranganore to 
build Churches and shops upon, that they might pursue their trades; at the eame time he 
eranted the Christians royal marks of honour, and permission to carry on their trade through- 
out the whole (Page 107) country so long as the sun and moon should shine, na may be 
seer to this day in their documents written upon copper Tlates, In consequence of this, the 
Christians possess in tho territory of Cranganore East, West, North and South, several churches, 
besides 472 shops and dwelling houses built round them ; and they lived in peace and unity 
for several years, In this period, by order of the Catholic Patriarch of the Kast, many great 
teachers arrived in Malabar, from Bagdad, Nineveh, Jerusalem, and several other places, 
who assumed authority over the Christians of the country. This state of things lasted until 
4 separation took place among the Christiins of Cranganore, in the year of our Lord 823,'8 
and then Mar Saboor, Mar Botos,'4 and Seboor [sao came to Quilon as teachers, They went 
to visit the King Sjak Rawiosti,!* with presents, and built Churches and shops at Quilon. 
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In these and similar ways, the chief pastors came, teaching and inatructing the people of 
Malabar. In the year 150), when the Portuguese first appeared in Malabar, where they 
afterwards obtained a footing, there came, by order of the Catholic Patriarch, four teachers, 
by name Mardina,’® Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jene Allay,!? who governed the Chris- 
tians and built many churches. After the death of these four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Malabar, about the year 1550,!8 whereupon the Portuguese passed a 
decree that henceforth no Catholic teachers should come thither, and placed guards every- 
where to seize and put to death all who should attempt it. Mar Abraham was captured, but 
escaped through God's mercy, and continued to teach for many years, and built several 
churches ; after which, he went the way of all flesh. After that time the road was closed to 
the Syrian priests, and the Christians experienced a want of pastors ; which the Portuguese 
peresiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop, called Alexio,!? came to the city of Cochin m the name 
of, and with authority from, the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took o great deal of trouble to 
bring the Syrian Christians into subjection, anc seeing no chance of effecting his object, the 
Portuguese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and with the help of His Highness perse- 
cuted the Christians who dwelt in his dominions, for three whole years. The Christians then, 
unable to endure the persecution longer, submitted to the Bishop, and thus became recon- 
ciled with the Portuguese. Shortly afterwards, the Syrian manners and customs underwent 
a change : the priests were forbidden to (Page 108) marry : and for about 55 years the Syriana 
followed the same customs as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest called Mar Matti*¢ 
came to Maliapore sent by the Catholic Patriarch, The Portuguese apprehended him and 
brought him into the city and afterwards dragged him to the harbour and cast him into the 
water?!. On hearing this, the Christians of Malabar assembled in the church of Mar ‘Tan- 
cheri,®? took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus threw off the Portu- 
guese yoke from their necks; having first written and signed a letter that from that time 
forward and for ever, they would have nothing more to do, for good or evil, with the Portu- 
ui Meanwhile the Portuguese Bishop went to Cranganore, wrote secretly to the Cassa- 
narios?4 and Christians, and cont messengers, with presents consisting of fine silk stuffa, gold 
ornaments and jewels; and those who were allured by these things and also by fair words 
and promises, went over secretly to that Bishop. The Portuguese and those who belonged 
to that party, filled the hands of the Prince, in whose country the Syrian Christians dwelt, 
with gifta and materially injured the latter by eundry vexations, confiscations and deeds of 
ginlence. And in the days of this persecution, the upright, God-fearing, Juatice-loving, 
and peaceable Dutch were sent to Malabar by the inspiration of Almighty God and by order 
of the East India Company, under the command of the noble Lord Admiral Ryklop™ van 
Goens, and like as the heathen were driven out of the land of Isso Biranon Kainan {Canaan ?]" 
so have they driven the worse than heathen Portuguese out of Cochin and other cities and 
fortresses of Malabar: and through Divine Providence the Syrian Christiane have been from 
that time forward protected and defended from them, and their pastors have again visited 
this‘country without let or hindrance. In the beginning of the year 1700, the Bishop Mar 
Symons, sent by the Catholic Patriarch of the East, arrived in India, being appointed to 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by letters to the Syrian Christians, | 
which happening to fall into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, they accordingly placed 
sentinels everywhere, captured the Bishop, and led him prisoner to Pondicherry, where 
they kept him in irons-** After him, in the year 1705, the chief teacher, Mar Gabriel, 
came to this land ; and since that time most of the Syrians have adopted the Chureh customs 
of the Portuguese, subjecting themselves to several ceremonies, and condemning (Page 109) 
the marriage of tho Priests; and that out of the Ot churches, twenty have remained on tho 
sido of the Carmelites, and 44 on that of the Syrinns: but as we enjoy the fayour of the Lard 
“i lant, we hope that all this will be restored to the old footing, and this is what wo 
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now humbly pray of his Excellency and his Council, trusting that they will not turn away 
their face from us, And therefore we pray God to spare them in good health and all welfare, 
and to give them blessing and prosperity.” | 

The notes in aquare brackets, bearing the initials T.KJ. are by Mr. T. KR. Joseph, 
Trivandrum, 


1 ‘The resaon why St, Thomas is brought first to Mylapore seems to be that, sumnhow, fn Malabar it 
was thought that Mylapore waa the capital of Gondophares and that therefore Habhan, Geandophares’ ames 
tradition that St. Thomaa assisted first at the marriage feast at BSandartik, which would be no other than 
Cranganore. 

Neti 3 Here we get near enough to KattakAyal or Parur, 

4 Clearly Matthew's Irapeli. 

5 Pernetta ought to correspond to Land's Neranam. [Pernutta ought to be read Neranatta, locs- 
tive of Neranam—T.K.I,] 

@ Tiroeusngottais, no doubt, Viescher’s later Tierowangota (Tirovinkéte), [Tiruvitakdte ie anothe 
form of Tiruvaakéte,—T,K.J.] 3 | - 

| Instead of Matthew's 92 yrare. 

§ Thisisa Dutch word, left untranslaied by Drury, and meaning ‘magician.’ 

» Manikka Vadakar. [Spelt Mivikkavichakar and pronounced as such in Malayalam, but # ¥anik- 
kaviéagar in Tamil.—T, K.J.] “A few years apo a German acholar published a work on this personage. 
{ have not seen it. Perhaps eome of our readers will draw toit the attention of our Malabar Christian 
acholars. 

10 "This important passage is shurred over by Matthew, with the reenli that the defection of 00 fami- 
lies i# nttributed to Manikka Vidnkar, wherews, weare told here, it was asceond apostacy. Where wore 
ihoee other Christians in Indio who eume to the help of the Christians in Malabar ? And at what time 
did this second epostacy take place’ What was the exact cause of it t, Further study will have to 
elucidate thie statement of Bishop Gabriel. 

11 ‘This is Uria, or Edessa: but tt in quite possible that the moaning of the name was nut known any 
more to Biahop Gabriel and others before him, we [have found to be the case in Malabar documenta of u 
later period. Why should merchants from Jerusalem havebean sent toflndia by the Archbishop of Edossat 
After their viait to India those morchanta should have gone to report to the Archbishop (Catholicua of the 
Fait 1) ot Edessa, Colonists enme, indeed, from Bagdad, and Nineveh, as we hear. ‘The addition ol 
Jerumlem to the places whence the coloniats came i¥ suspect. 

12 ‘Thomaa Cana, [For the dates o45 and 745]a.p, for Thomas Cana eee my Molobar Xiian Copper 
Plotes, Preface, ti, and p. 50.—T.K..!.] 

10 Important passage omitted by Matthew. The naturé and oerasion of this arparition ought te be 
examined. Has it anything to do with the division into Northists and Southists ? Did it not give rise to 
two eras. the new era of Quilon for ono party, and an older ora maintained for a time by the other party, 
ae. Vie Salivihata era, or. even tho Vikrama era, which Ttake with Wilford to have been the ora of 
Angustus and to have boon started from Cranganore. [But see Camb, Hist, of India, 1, ch, XXII for Prof. 
Rapson's conclusion—T.KJ.) 

14 Pheroz, Prodh, Budh Periodeutea T 

16 Matthew's Sakirbirt!: Yule's Chakravarttt. 

16 Mar Denha. ly A tod spelling for Jutallaha. 18 1540 in Matthew. 

is Pp. Aleixe de Menesos, Archbishop of Gos, who also governed aa 1th Governor of India from 
4-5-1000 to 28-5-1 60. 

20 Mar Ignatius in Matthew. 

#1 ‘Thid is supposed in Matthew to have happened ai Cochin. At Mylapore Mar Ignatius waa tho 
gucat of Lhe Jesuita. 





32 MattAfichéri (Cochin), 49 (Cassnuarios: priesta—T.K,J,] Sie for Teyklul. 
38 Lrackoted by Visscher or Drury. 
so Lo not not believe this atalement about Mar Simon, Bishop of Adana, who at Pondicherry 


lived im communion with Rome, a frientl of the Capuchine and Jesuits, Ho wan not a prisoner there. - 
Hie loft his property or part of it to the Jeauit seminary, noar Pondicherry. Paulinus ({ndia Or. Christ, 
Rome, 1707, -p. 250) says that in the Angamale conventicle of L787 it was anid he had heen driven ont of 
Malabar und had beon killed by the Carmelite? and Jesuite wt Poudicherry. (Ido not know of Carmelites 
then at Pondicherry.) Mar Simon died ofan nocident on 1H.8-1720 of Pondicherry: he fell into a well 


while washing in Lhe early morning and wos drowned. Cf, also T'ruv, Manual, 17, 10-101, 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANISADS. 
By UMESH CHANDEBA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A., BL. 

Govan and Deussen led the way, and it is now a fashion in philosophical circles to speak 
of a Philosophy of the Upanisads, as distinguished from the Vedénla of the Veddnta-Siitras. 
Gough's interpretation of the Upanisads has not been accepted as very sensible ; but Deussen 
has been followed as the founder of a school. And just as in earlier times, there arose in 
India different schools of interpretation of the Veddnia-Sutras, 80, in modern times, the same 
drama is being re-enacted with regard to the Upanieads ; and we are well-nigh on the verge 
of having different schools of interpretation of the Upanwyads over again. For instance, 
Prof, Radhakrishnan does not accept Deussen’s interpretation of the doctrine of Maya in 
the Upanivads. (Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp. 05-87.) He further con- 
tends (The Mind, April, 1926), that his “interpretation of the U panizads is not an unreason- 
able one, though it may seem to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point.'" Ob- 
viously, he claims the liberty to put his own interpretation upon the texts ; and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, he cannot deny the same liberty to others. We are not suggesting intellec- 
tual stagnation ; but there is some slight danger of intellectual anarchy, if you sever the short 
and cryptic utterances of the Upanigads from the old block of which they are but chips, and 
from the literature and traditions that went before and after them. 

But the idea seems to have gained ground that the Upanizads can be interpreted as an inde- 
pendent philosophy—although as a system tts elements cohere very much more loosely than 
elsewhere: and that this system of Upanisadio philosophy is distinguishable from theVedanta sys- 
tem, though this is professedly the syatem of the interpretation of the Veddutes or the Upanisads. 

The most. important reason for such an attitude is that the system of the Veddnia-Siitras 
is either the system of Sankara or of RamAnuja or of some other system-builder ; and there- 
ilosophy of the panisads had better be studied in its original sources, wic., the texta 





fore, the ph: 
of the Upaniads. But dazzled by the differences of the diverse systems of interpretation of 
the Veddnia-Satras, we overlook the very important fact that there is a common substratum 
underlying all these systems and that their affinities are immensely greater than their differ- 
ences. Besides, it is not impossible to decipher these common elements. 

Before, however, we consider this, we might recollect the brief history of modern attempts 
to discovers philosophy of the Upanivads, as distinguished from the Vedinta-system. Weashall 
find that there it is not the same materials always that have been used. Gough, for instance 


constructed his philosophy of the Upanisadsout of 13 Upaniads only, though he knew that 
more were in existence, ‘ Treatises bearing the name of Upanisads,” says he, “ are numerous. 
Those in highest esteem have always been the Chindogya, Brihadiranyaka, 144, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundake, Mandikya, Aitareya, Taittiriys, Svetédvatara, Maitriiyani, Kausitaki.” 

Deussen, who is more generally recognised to have been the sponsor, if not the father, of this 
idea, does not appear to have known more than 60 Upanisads, though he knew the list of 108 
Upanisads given in the Mubtikd Upanigad (wide his Philosophy of the Upanigads, Eng. tr. pp. 33 ¢f 
seq.); and his Philosophy of the Upanieads is builton a much smaller number (op.cit, Imdex il). 

Hume constructs a philosophy based mainly on thirteen principal Upanisads, which he 
translates. And Radhakrishnan is still more limited in his scope. “The main Upanisads 
for our purposes are,” says he,” the Chindogya and the Brihadiranyaka, the Taittiriya and 
the Aitarsya, the Kausitaki and the Kenna: the [44 and the Mandikya come next.” (Philo- 
sophy of the Upanizads, p. 19.) 

But the Upanisadic literature is much more extensive than has been comprehended in 
Deussen's or any other interpretation, (Cf, The Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, Edition of 
the Upanisadic Texts ; also, Catalogue of MSS, in the Adyar Library, Madras), It is no 
doubt true that there are chronological and doctrinal differences among these books, which 
cunnet escape notice: some are more Upanisadic in character, while others are more’ 
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sectarian. And many of them cannot be regarded as books on Brahma-vidya at all, except 
by a great stretch of imagination (¢.g., the Devi-Upanyad, the Yoga-kundali-Upanisad, ete.), 

Yet in constructing his Philosophy of the Upanigads, Deussen brought together such 
books as the Brhaddranyaka, the Chandogya and the léa on the one hand, and the Aewrifd 
and the Nddabindu on the other. These are hooks which have not much in common but 
good deal of divergence. It is not suggested that there is nothing in common ; but their differ. 
ences are perhaps mare important than their similarities, And if we are permitted to attempt 
& philosophy of the (panigsds by thus grouping together o few of them, it is diffioult to see 
why we should take only eight of them with Radhakrishnan, or thirteen with Gough and Hume, 
or thirty even with Deussen, Should we not rather take the whole host of them and find 
out, if we can, what is common and essential to them all { 

The difficulties in that case would be immense. We have already suggested that the common 
elements in all the Upaniads will not be numerous ; and if only the elements common to all 
the extant panigads are to be united into a system, that system would be very different from 
what we have obtained from Deussen or Radhakrishnan—if indeed it would be a system at 
all. Perhaps we should not be afraid of such a contingency ; but it would be an intellectual 
feat of no mean order, if indeed we could combine into o system such diverse books as the 
Kalisantirana- (panied and the fad, the Aymia-O panied and the Srhaddranyaba, and ao on, 

The other extreme alternative would be to take each thinker of the [/ panisads by him- 
self and to spin a philosophy out of the loose threads of thought found in the teachings asorib. 
edto him. That might give us embryonic systems of philosophy, such as Dr. Barna has 
traced in the sayings of Satyakiima Jibila, Jaivali, ete., in his Pre-Auddhistic Indian Philo. 
sophy (Calcutta University publication). 

We may note here in passing that Dr. Barua seems to proceed a little too far when he 
discusses the philosophy of the Vedic Esis and speaks of Prajipati Paramesthi, for instance, 
ne a human philosopher and seriously compares him with Thales (op. cit., p. 12). He commits 
a similar blunder when he speaks of the philosophy of * Anilu * (op. cit., p. 24), agif he too were 
a real, historical person. Dr. Barua's conception of a Vedio Rgi is erroneous. If he had 
looked into the names of a few other isis in the very same Mandala of the I'g-Veda where 
he has discovered the Indian parallel of Thales, he would have found that the Vedic Hgis are 
not necessarily human and historical persons, Among the list of Regis occur names varying 
from those af gods down to those of » pigeon und an insect, And sometimes the deity and 
the Rei of a mantra ore identical, placing it absolutely beyond doubt that the Ksi was not ne- 
cesaarily conceived asa human person. Forexample, in X, 177, the Ksi is pafanga or insect, 
whom Siyana calls ‘son of Prajipati’ (prajdpati-putra). But every creature ia, in a 
sense, son of Prajiipati; and it is doubtful if a real human being ia meant here, In X, 165, 
the Rai is Kapota or pigeon ; no doubt, it also may be understood as the name of o man, but 
there is no indication that it was an historical man. In X,123 and 151, the deity and the 
Hsi are identical, In X, 130, yajia or sacrifice is personified as the Rei. In X, 119, Indra the 
god, assumes a form and becomes a Kyi. In X, 120, in the language of Siyana, Agnir Meir 
bhidod sudtmdnam devaidripinam astaut—Agni became a Kei and praised himself as god, 
In X, 121, the [tsi is Airanyagarbha, never understood as a human being, 

In many verses, Indra the god is himself the Rsi; and in several verses again (X, 
16-17), the sons of Yama are the Reis. Of X, 53, anumber of gods are the liwis. In X, 85, 
the daughter of the sun (eqvitrasutd saryyl)isthe Rei. Now, can we seriously regard them all 
a8 historical personages | Some undoubtedly wore real men and women ; and it js not impoa- 
sible to discriminate who were real men and who were not: the names themselves are often 
a sufficient index of the true nature of a Rei; the incidents described are another index, At 
any rate, the confusion between a god and & man can be easily ayoided, 
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Be. on the strength of Siyana’s statement that Paramosthi is the Rei of RE. X, 129, and 
Anila that of R&., X, 165, to regard them aa historical persons and to compare them scriously 
with Thales or some one else, is a parody of historical research. The Anila in question is 
described by Siyana as ‘ belonging to the family of Air' (vvita-gofrasyc). Does it look Tike 
a human genealogy ? It cannot be unknown to Dr. Barun that Pari nesthi is a deified name 
and that Anila is the ordinary as well as deified name of air itself. Dr. Barua could certainly 
utilise the teachings contained in the Ik: verses in question without being guilty of the 
extravagant notion that every Vedic Rsi can be looked upon a# a real person." 

When, however, Dr. Barua speaks of the philosophies of Satyakima Jibéla, Jaivali, 
Gargyayana, or Uddalaka, i.e. of poople whose names occur in the Upanierds, as distinguish- 
ed from the Ksis of the Vedas, he is within more reasonable limits, And if we give up the 
practice of lumping a few Upanierds together and constructing a philosophy out of them, 
the ultimate logical conclusion of our procedure would be nothing short of a numerous hist of 
more or lesa incomplete systems obtained from the teachings of individuals whose identity 
has been preserved in the Upanisads, 

These would not be systems in the strict sense of the term ; they would not give us more 
than the stray sayings of the ancient Greek thinkers. Besides, all the names in the Upant- 
sads also are not names of teachers, properly so called ; and a discrimination would be neces- 
sary. For instance, Prof. Radhakrishnan in hie Philosophy of the Upanisads (p. 19), gives 
a brief list of names which will stand out “ when tho history of the great thinkers of the Upa- 
nigadic period with their distinctive contributions comes to be written.” But this list contains 
the names of Giargi and Maitreyi also. These are no doubt very important names in Upani- 
padic literature ; they were certainly earnest enquirers whose questionings evoked the pro- 
foundest philosophy ; but it is difficult to place them on the pedestal of teachers properly so 
called. They cannot be credited with laying the foundation of a philosophy in the same 
sense as Uddilaka or Vajiavalkya. 

To resume: The extreme step of taking cach individual thinker of the Upaniada by 
himself and weaving a philosophy out of the stray sayings ascribed to him, would introduce 
a necdiess disorder, where order and system have already been established, As a third alter- 
native, however, we might take each hook of the Upanigads by itself and construct a philo- 
sophy out of it. We would then have a philosophy of the Prasaa, and of Aatha, and of 
Chdndogya, and so on. Dr. Das Gupta has suggested this procedure as the best, “ It will 
he better,” he says, “that a modern interpreter should not agree to the claims of the 
ancients that all the O'panivads represent a connected system, but take the texts indepen- 
dently and separately and determine their meanings, though keeping an attentive eye on 
the contexts in which they appear.” (History of Indian Philosophy, p.42:) Dr. Das Gupta 
speaks of the texts of the Upaniads and not their teachers; and presumably he means 
that cach of the dissertations should be taken by itself and interpreted independently of the 
idea thot it is part of a system of which the other texts also are parts. 

But it is doubtful if even this provedure would meet the requirements of a scientific 
basis for a philosophy of the Upaniads. What philosophy, not to speak of a comprehensive 
system, can be evolved out of the twelve sentences of the M@ydiitya! And how much philosophy 
can the 18 verses of the /éd really yield! The Brhaddranyaka or the Chindogya, no doubt, 
could be tapped for more, and « system built upon either of them, which would be more com: 
prehensive than a mere philosophy of Yajnavalkya or Jaivali or Uddilaka ; but it is open 
to question if even that would be comprehensive enough to deserve the name of a system, 

_ It seems inevitable, therefore, that we should take more than one Upanigad together in 
oiler that a system of thought may be attempted. Shall we then take them according to 


i Uf. Mahdbidrata, |, 6, capecially fot Auila, 
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their doctrinal affinities and construct several philosophies of the Upanisads? The groups 
in which they are usually taken are more or less arbitrary ; individual thinkers or individual 
books of the Upanisads cannot be expected to yield much philosophy ; the whole literature 
is too extensive and too diversified to yield any common system. What, then, can we do 
but think of some other grouping ! 

Deussen himself in his Sixty U pani¢ads and also in his Philosophy of the U pantrads (p. 9), 
has suggested a classification of the Upamigads, which refers mainly to the minor UF paniada 
of the Atharvaveda, but may be extended to cover the other Upanigads also, This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by Schrader also (vide his edition of the Minor Upanigads, publica- 
tion of the Adyar Library, Madras, vol, I, Intro. p.ii), It has, therefore, the sanction of autho- 
rity and includes the following classes: (a) Vedinta-Upanisads; (/) Yoga-Opanisads; (c) 
Sannyisa-Upanigads ; (d) Siva-Upanisads; (e) Visnu-Upanigads. Using this as a olassifi- 
eation of the entire range of Upanisadic literature, itseems that we may expect as many a8 
five systems of Upanisadic philosophy. 

As the names imply, ® large number of the Upanuads are sectarian in character. We 
may note here in passing that sect-cults were advanced in India by a threefold literature, 
biz, seot-Purduas, sect-Gilds and sect-Upanivads ; sometimes, though not so frequently, « 
sect attempted to develop a philosophy also of its own (cf. Madhava, Sarva-darsana-samgra- 
Aa). Some of these sect-Gilds are found embedded in the corresponding Purdnas, some 
exist independently (vide my paper on (ifd-literature in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Oct. 1920). All the religious sects did not possess Purduas nor did all have Giids: but some 
on the other hand had both, ¢g., the Ganesa cult had a Purdua which included alsoa 
Giid; and some had only one of the three. In any case, some of the sect-cults came to 
possess & Upanved ; and we have Upanieads belonging to the Siva or Visnu cult. It is need- 
less to say that all the (/panisads are not sectarian, but quite a large number of them are. 

Now, if we are to use a classification of the U paniads as the above, what would be the conse- 
quence! Shall we still have the same philosophy of the U panivads as now, or shall we have several 
philosophies ? A Vedinta philosophy based upon some of the Upanisads willstill be available ; 
but it will be only one out of several philosophies. And o large number of these will be sect- 
philosophies, every one of which will ally itself more easily with the other branches of the cor- 
valid, no corresponding philosophies of the various groups of the Upanisada have ever been 
attempted. And why! For the obvious reason that these would hardly be a philosophy 
worthy of the name, though some of them would be excellent elucidation of sect-cults. 

We seem to be on the horns of a dilemma, then : if the Upanisads are not arranged and 
classified in some way or other, they form a chaos ; if they are classified, they tend to yield 
not one but several philosophies. We see, therefore, that though since Gough’s time and 
following Deussen’s lead, a philosophy of the Upanirads is always spoken of, it involves an 
anomaly and is not altogether free from patch-work. Such a philosophy ia bound to con- 
tain elements al! of which cannot be found in books of the same group or of the same period 
of time, We have to pick up materials and knit them together into a system ; but the mate- 
rials are often gathered from books which are widely separated by chronological and. doe- 
trinal differences. Deussen’s own book is not free from this somewhat arbitrary selection and 
combination of materials. For one part of his philosophy, he quotes more or less exclusively 
from one set of books and for anotherfrom another. Thus, for his theory of Brahma and the 
universe (op. cit., pp. 157-179), he quotes almost éxclusively from the Brhaddéranyaka, Mundaka, 
Chandogya, Katha, Aitareya and Kawyilaki ; whereas, for his doctrine of Adramas, specially of 
Sannyasa and Yoga, his quotations are mainly from the Kanthasruti, Jdbdla, Krurikd, Sann- 
yiea—a Inter and a different group of Upanisads (cf. Das Gupta, Hist, of Ind. Ph., p. 30n.). 

(To be continued.) } 
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Tux Rigveda tells us about the religion of the Aryans who had invaded Indu. By 
this statement we do not mean to suggest that only purely Aryan religious ideas are met 
with in the RicaA ; but on the whole they give a fairly true picture of the religion of those 
Arvan Brahmans amongst whom the composition of hymns and sacrificial science were already 
hereditary occupations, and also of that of their patrons, the Kahatiriyas, who had by then 
vot possession of vast lands conquered from the original inhabitants of the country. On 
the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough emphasized that the Rigveda is an /ndian 
collection of hymns, the production of a truly Indian spirit, and that consequently it contains 
elements that did not originate in the Indo-Iranian period. * 

This religion is that of the upper classes of society, and can never have been that 
of the great masses, because its ideas are too complicated, its rituals tooexponsive. Im 
the midst of its pantheon are found the darlings of the Brahmans, Agni, the divine Fire, 
and Soma, the deified ceremonial beverage. Both of them were well-known also to the 
Iranians, although they called the Fire, by another name (Alar), which perhaps tallies with 
its different position within the Iranian cults. Further, we find gods of wholly uncertain 
origin, like Varuna and Mitra, undoubtedly identical with the Iranian Ahura Mazda and 
Mithra, though developed along quite different lines. Varupa, owing to his high moral 
qualities, seems a stranger amongst gods who are generally not immoral but amoral ; but 
nothing can be said for certain concerning his pretended Semitic origin.* There are still 
further gods like Indra and the Aévins,4 who were perhaps at one time living chieftains of 
the old Indo-Iranians. And, finally, we mect there with Vishnu, the deified spirit of the 
sacrifice,® and Rudra, an old demon who hss taken on giant proportions *. Both thes 
last wore destined very soon after the period of the Rigveda to rise high above their fellow 
gods and to become the greatest gods of the Indian tribes. 

All these gods are males. Female deities—with the sole exception of Ushas, the goddess 
of dawn—play no part amongst the Vedic gods except as wives of their husbands, s.¢., the 

| From the &eitriige cur Literatur Wiseonachaft und Geisttageschichte Indiens. Festgabe A, Jacobi 
dorgebrockt, Boon 1926, pp. 276-297. 

$ Tt is an ingenious though unconvincing idea of Professor Hillebrandt that parte of the Rigveda 
were composed outside India. This idea is now repeated on a greater scale by Professor Hertel, but i= none 
the lees quite unconvincing. The geography of the Rigveds points to the Punjib (in spite of the suggestions 
of Professor Keith and others) and purely Indian ho bits are alluded to in the hymns. To quote only one 
instance, it must be proved that i rita means something elee in the Rigveda than in the whole rest of Indian 
literature ; for gheci# an Indian invention which was totally unknown to the Aryans outside Indin. 

3 Recent literature on Varuira is found, ¢.¢.. in Johansson. Cher die altindiache Gottin Dhisana und Ver- 
wandier (Upaaln 1919, extensively reviewed by Oldenberg, Gott. gel. Anseigen, 1919, pp. 347-304); 
Gantert Der arische Welikénig und Heiland (Leipzig 1023); Heymann, Festgabe Jacods (1926), p. S01 #99 : 
Hillebrandt Zeitschrift fiir Indologie uw. Iranistik, vol. TV, p. 207eq. But in spite of all thisnothing certain 
has been ascertained conceming the nature of this mysterious god. His presence amongst the gods men - 
tioned at Boghas-Koui (cf. Konow, The Aryan Goda of the Mitanns, Christinnin 1921) doea not imply that 
these gods are Indian ; in the present writer's opinion they are all of Iranian origin. 

4 On the Advins, of. Hillobrandt, be., vol. IV, p. 215 99. 

8 Concerning this god I quite share the opinion of Dr. Barnott whose short but brilliant book Aindw 
Gods and Heroes (1922) seeme to me to contain the best information that has hitherto been written on Indian 
religion In general. Concerning Vishnu already Johanson in hin book Solfagetn i Indien (Uptaln 1910) 
was on the right track. Tho present writer avows that his opinions on Vedic religion snd mythology 
kiave nowbere been influnnesd by Professor Keith's extensive new work on that eubject which docs not, 
in general, mark any progres (ef. my extensive review in Bulletin of the School of Or. Sted., vol. IV, p.397eq.) 

6 07. Arbman, Rudre. Untersuchungen cum altindischen Olauben und Kuliue (Upsaln 1022), 
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part played by the wife of the Yajamana, And further : these gods are not immoral, though 
with a few exceptions they lack knowledge of any higher morality ; thus, tricks of all sorts, 
even mean ones, and infinite amorous adventures are ascribed to Indra, the most popular 
one of them all. ‘But in spite of this these gods are not evil nor are they in general dangerous 
to their adorers ; though they wreak their vengeance upon the Kikajas, ' the Panis and all 
the classes who do not bring them sacrifices. For the appetite of these gods is insatiable ; 
the slayer of Vritra craves for roast bullocks and slakes his thirst with lakes of Soma, Still, 
he is not blood-thirsty—the raw meat and the dark-red blood do not stimulate his appetite. 
In spite of his obvious clownishness he is far too civilized for that. 

These gods had no images,* no temples. The description which Herodotus (I, 132) 
hus given of the sacrifice of the Persian Magi has already been frequently quoted and need 
not be repeated here. With a few alterations—of which perhaps the most important would 
be the exclusion of the words bre ip druxatovee—this description would also fit the 
sacrifice of the Vedic Aryans. They sacrificed to their gods under the open sky, and the 
ctit-up meat and the other sacrificial gifta were spread out on bundles of sacred grass (Skt. 
harkis, Avesta barvsman), which would also provide seats for the gods approaching their meal. 
The officiating priests recited the hymns and liturgies, and in the middle of the sacrificial 
enclosure flamed the sacred fires, inherited from the older cult of the Indo-lranians. For, it 
seems obvious thet the Iranians had introduced an alteration in abolishing the sacrificial 
fire: and what Herodotus describes to us is obviously the cult of the Mazi with certain 
Yoroastrian additions, and not some sort of pre-Zoroastrian cult.’ 

The Aryans, however, were nothing more than an upper class of society, a minority 
of foreign invaders and conquerors, living amongst a compact mass of clement: belonging 
to another race, speaking another language, of different colour, stature and facial leatures, 
and adoring absolutely different deitics, To a great extent these aborigines were probably 
agriculturists, and their material culture was perhaps scarcely inferior to that of the invaders, 


7 Of, Rigveda T11, 63, 14. 

é ‘The last general discussion on idols in: Vedic times is found in Arbraan, Rudra, yp. 82 47.. one af the 
weakest parts of an otherwiee very good book, The verse Rigveda, 1V, 24, 10 (bo dene dedabher mamenedrany 
krinats dhenubhit | yadd eftragi joaghonad atieinam me poner dadat) which was quoted in (his connection 
already by Bolleneen 2DMG., AAT, GET #y., proves nothing (ef. Sieg, Sagenstoffe dew Rigeeda, Lp. eq) 5 
and anme passages from thy Sdtras are either late or wrongly interpreted. “Thus there romain, a* the oldest 
paeage in the literature speaking of idols, the well-known mitra V, 3, 1M): gleibdrthe edpanye : but as this 
sitre alludes to a mode of expression that was already established it proves tht the wae of idole wae at that 
time of Jong standing, ‘Now the present writer hae tried to prove (Cf. Zeitschrift fiir Irdofogie mu. Jrnniatik, 
Th. pi: 147 #7.) that Pagini tived wlrmady before HH) n0., aul loter researches have only eteadiod this opinion: 
A refutation cannot be found m the worl yeonite! prescribed in tv. 0, 4%. First of all we only know that 
KAtyadyana, who lived in the South and perhaps centuries after Panini, took it to moan “ Greek writing ” 
while, nceording to the #étra, it should much rather mean ‘! Greek women.” But even if we mimit that 
to Panini the worl meant yonandal fipit thie would not be especially marvellous. For, Yavanas must 
have gont to the Far East very early on the onlers of the Ureat King (e.9., Skvinx of Karvanda) and might 
have brought their writing with them. But it im far more probable that the Forandnd fipiA meant to 
Pinini the Aramaic script introduced by the officials of the Porsian Chancellery (of. Cowley, JRAS.. 
1015, p. 4G; Rapeon, CAL, 1, p. 62) and ite farther development, the Kharogtht. Now, if Paoind wae 
acquainted with idole bo must have lived in the period of older Hinduiem when Aryan religion was nilresaely 
inseparably mised up with aboriginal culte. That Panini was sequainted with the religion woe call 
Hinduism is luo proved by tho preseription (1V, 3, #8) concerning the a:torera of Vasudeva (of. Jacobi. 
Streitherg-Fretgabe, 1924, p, 150 07.) and Arjuna (cf. Barnet) Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. AT eq.) 

© Lespecially underling this because of the extravagant hypothesis recently advanced by Professor 
Hertel in Die Zeit Zoroaster (Leipzig 1924). Cf. the criticiams by Professors Clomen, Zeitechrift fiir Rely. 
Monmuiasenschast ural Missionskundi, vol. XL, p. 45 y., Keith, Indian Hist, Quarterly, Lp. 4 gy) and by 
the present writer, Bull, SOS, vol. 111, p. 747 «7. Professor Hortel's reply (Lie Methode der ariechen 


Forschung, Leiprig 1026) iv, unfortunately, couched im terme which make it lens navoury temalitg. 
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weapons and tools of copper,’ and of horses which they brought with them from Ractrin and 
differences may have prevailed between the Aryan invaders and the aborigines 2s in later 
times between Muhammadan invaders of Turkish or Iranian origin and the Hindus. The 
former were pliysically far superior because of their diet and the climatic conditions in which 
they lived. 

Which were the different populations of India at the time of the Aryan invasion is not 
known nor will it perhaps ever be, Perhaps we may hope the most from archeological 
investigations, but linguistic research will possibly also not be without result. But we may 
suggest, with a fair amount of sufety, that at the time of the invasion,'! the Ganges-Jummna- 
Doib, the Ganges valley, Orissa and the Eastern Vindhynas—and perhaps also other parts 
cof the North and East—were inhabited by Mundi-speaking tribes, while the Southern part 
of the West (Sindh), the Dakhan and the extreme South were populated by Dravidians, 
Of their entry into India it seems dangerous to speak at a time when the new discoveries 
at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, eto., are not yet sufficiently known’? But in view of the 
existence of the Brihfi langunge in Balichistin it seems highly probable that the Dravi- 
dians entered Indin from the West and first of all oceupied Sindh. whence they spread 
through the South of RAjputann, through Gujarit andl Milwi to the Dakhan and the 
extreme South. If this was the case, and if the ruins at Mohenjo Daro, cte., are of Dravidian 
origin they would probably have entered Sindh hefore 3000 mo, Unfortunately, nothing 
ja known, so far, concerning the linguistic affinities of the Dravidian languages ; that any 
sonnection could be established with the Sumerian seems quite improbable.” 

Very little seems to be known concerning the religion of the Mundi tribes proper, as 
they were at an early time either Dravidianized or drawn under the ban of Brahmanism. 
But there is po reason to think that it did not consist in a crude form of animism, We may 
indeed well suggest that these aborigines lived in #n eternal awe of hideous and blood-thirsty 
demons and ghosts, whom they tried to satisfy by frequent libations of hlood and also 
by not unfrequent human sacrifices, The Khonds of Sambalpur, whose horrible Merifih- 
sacrifice is ao well known from the descriptions of Canrpbell and Macpherson, are, no doubt, 
Dravidianized Mundia."4 At this sacrifice the Khonds cut the living human scapegoat 
into slices which they buried in the fields from which they expectedan abundant harvest. 
‘This ia apparently a very old. type of sacrifice and ia, no.doubt, originally connected with 
the myth of the Purwsasitta (Rigveda, XX, )), according to which a primordial being is cut 
up, and out of its remnants is pealucved the whole ereation.’® For, in my opinion, a myth 
af that description presupposes m similar rite. | | 

le Ayaa in Rinveda ema to mean only “copper "—bronze acarcely seca TO have existed in India 
(of. CHE, 1, p. G14}—en las only more Iniely came to mean “iran,” which was cartier falled #ydimain 
ayat, There is no doubt that the Indo-Rur. word underlymg Skt. aye, Avestan ayih, Latin gee and 
Gothic aiz, alao meant only “copper.” Whether it was orginally a loan-worl from rome Moditerranean 
langumge (of. Ipsen, I ndogermanische Forachunjgen, vol. XLT p. 175 ) ia underided and irrelevant. 

{1 Personally I ahould feet inclined to think that this invasion took place nbout 2000 1400 aoc. fey, 


Hulictin &.0.8,, vol. TV, p. 167), | 

Ia Of theas discoveries tho present writer knows only through articles in the Tymes, The I/fvatrated 
London News (September-October 1924, February-March 1924), arul the article of Mr. 3. K. Chatterji in 
Modern Review, 1024, p. 065 09,, (¢f. Professor 5. Lavi, J.4. 1025: 1, p. 975 ¢9,). To try, with Professor 
Konow (Meatgabe Jacobs, p, 20% ay.), to connect these discoveries with the chronolngy of the Aryan invasion’ 
iaapparently impossible. | | | 

i) De. F, O. Schrader in Zeiarhrift fiir Indologie wu, Iranietih, vol. Til, p. 8 49., tries to connect the 
Dravidian with Finno-Ugrian languages ; but thie seme fanciful. 

14 Of, Rasaell, Tribes anual Castes of the Central Provineea, II], p. 404 ay. 

16 ‘That the author of the Purwosdkia thought of a real sacrifiee, and not a symbolic one, ia clear from 
corse Lf: derd yod ... abadhnan purwam padum and other passages, Cf}, the prevent writer's work 
Indien (Stockholm 1025), p. 585 47. 
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But it is also a well established fact that the Khonds performed the Meriah-sacrifiee 
in order to alleviate the wickedness and dangerousness of the Earth goddess, The idea of 
her being of a malign nature originates in the habit of the Indian aborigines of burying their 
dead in the earth, which thus'® became the abode of the malignant ghosts. Sacriticial fire 
as well as the fire of cremation are both Aryan innovations in India. '’ 

No old documents are preserved concerning the religion of the Dravidians proper. '* 
The deseriptions that we possess all date from the three last centuries.!” But they give 
ua the picture of a religion s0 very primitive that we cannot well doubt that it must have 
been mainly the same for thousands of years. Brahman influences which can be traced 
at certain pointe can easily be eliminated. ) 

{his religion is awe-inspiring and terrifying, a religion of eternal and illimited fright, 
like those known from certain parts of Africa. Man is always surrounded by a countless 
crowd of evil and nearly always female demons and ghosts, the wicked dangerous spirits 
of the dead buried in the earth.’ ‘These malignant beings prove their existence by plagues 
and epidemics amongst men and cattle, by famines and all sorts of harassings ; and it is 
only a continuous pouring out, drinking and smearing with blood that can avert their horrible 
ussaults. 

The gods of the Dravidians are, above all, the female grimadevatds, the she-devils of 
small-pox, plague, etc. The greatest amongst them is Kali, the black, blood-ameared, corpae- 
devouring goddess, who has long ago been adopted by Brahmanism as the wife of Siva. These 
deities are adored cither in the shape of rude logs or stones, or in that of rather crude idols 
that are put up in the open‘air or in the shelter of small and unpresuming looking temples. 
Some of these deities seem always to have been theriomorphie, and among thease Hanum4in, 
(janeda and some of the avatdra of Vishnu Were, even at an early date, adopted by Hinduism 
and turned into great gods. « : 

A modern student of Dravidian religion points out that male ghosts generally do not 
develop into grdmadevelds, and that the Dravidians worship only the dead, never the living 
—above all, of course, the spirits of those who during life-time have given proof of an evil 
character.?! ‘The great prominence of the female element in Dravidian religion must stand 
in psychological connection with the domineermg position of woman in South Indian 
genealogy and family organisation. And we can even find instances of women playing the 
part of priests in Dravidian religious ceremonies.** 

Bishop Whitehead and Elmore tell us of the great sacrifices which are at times celebrated 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, and at which hundreds of buffaloes and thousands 
Co  ———— 





ia Of. Crooke. Folklore, XXX, 294. 

17. "Therefore the habit of Suttee (ati) cannot be attrbated to the Dravidians. but belongs to the 
‘Northern Maced. 

8 By “ Dravidians " must here be understood the inhabitanta of Southern India. That thoy ere 
racially original Dravidians cannot be proved. 

'6 ‘The oldest sources are relations of Jeauit Fathers, nearly all unedited. Inportant enongh are the 
works of the missionary Ziegenbalg of which the largest hos just teen edited by Professor Caland (1925), and 
the Halle mimaionary reporte. The recent works of Elmore and Bishop Whiteboal contam much valuable 
material though the authors’ own conclusions are mostly open to doubt, 

#6 Elmore Dravidian Goda in Modern Hinduion, p. 1490, quite correctly remarks that Drwvidian 
religion in not yot “ ancestor-worship " but only o “ cult of the malignant dead.” ©@f, Le, pp 1,02 #. 
7H. 148 ay. 

21 Cy. Elmore, |.c., pp. OO, 148. 

22 Private are acting masked in femnle drese (Elmore, {-., pp. 25,35, 42); ¢/, also the peculiar functions 
of the wo-called Mdsangi (ibid. p. 2009.) Cf. also Crooks, Folk-lere, XXX, B01, That the matriarchste 
wee unknown to the Aryans is correctly pointed ont by Rosy, /.4., L, 31 ay. 
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of sheep and fowls are butchered ; the blood is to be seen flowing in streams, But quite 
apart from these heestombs bloody sacrifices ure quite common, and in the centre of the 
Dravidian cult stands the buffalo sacrifice which is performed in disgusting forms. Tradi- 
tions with a human sacrifice that was previously performed according to the same ritual. aa 
Still more horrid is the alauchtering of sacrificial animals by impaling them on sharp stakes, 
which is practised on certain occasions (cf. Elmore, /.c., p. 25).7* Another sort of animal 
sacrifice is the burying up to its neck of a pig, after which cattle mre driven over its head until 
it ia trodden to death ; and it is well testified that the Lambidis formerly used to perform 
human sacrifices in this horrible way. ** 

The Dravidian sacrifices generally are characterized by the fact that the sacrificers use 
the blood in one way or other, amear their idols or themselves with it, or pour it on boiled 
rice, which is then used for a common meal. On the smearing with blood something more 
will be said Inter on. ‘The common partaking of the sacrificial blood has generally, and 
not unnaturally, been looked upon as a sort of sacramental meal; but in the opinion of the 
present writer such a view cannot be upheld, Sacramental meals, a4 far oa I can see, are 
quite unknown to Dravidian religious ideas. On the other hand it seems obvious that the 
nartaking of the blood, the use of the entrails as a sort of garland and other seemingly 
senseless rites all tend to the common goal of that religion: to protect oneself from the 
ghosts, to obtain renewed powers in the eternal strife with the devilish foes by partaking 
of the strengthening blood. 

Let us now compare the religion of the Aryans as we know it from the Rigveda anc 
that of the aboriginal tribes as we have tried to reconstruct it here. We shall see then 
that all the leading ideas are totally opposed to each other, and also that, throuch the condi- 
tions created by the Aryan invasion and conquest, the two religions came to stand against each 
other as the religions of the upper and lower classes of society, But, as always, the lower 
olasses were by far the more numerous. It was apparently impossible to convert them 
all to the Aryan religion, which, by the way, in wholly new surroundings soon lost some of 

















its most characteristic features; and for that reason the Aryan Brahmaniam ** already at 
an early date began to compromise, and thus created the most heterogenous religion in the 


world, which, for want of a better term, we eall Hinduiam. As the Brahmans then got more 
and moro people to adopt the caste-system and declared numerous local godlings to be 
apparitions of Vishnu or Siva or the originally foreign Kali, Hinduism spread over even wider 
urena. We can still observe it spreading amongst primitive tribes, ¢.g., in the Central Pro- 








#3 Cf. Elmore, be. p. 120, Connected with human sucrifives is also the brutal ceremony called “ hook- 
ewinging.”” Iti frequently mentionod by older authorities, and ie still practised at times according bo 
Powell, Folk-lore, X2CV. 147 27. 

+ Impalement was & common punishment in the indigenous Indien penal law, which wne often charac 
teriaed) by & most horrid trutality, ‘The well-known stories about the impaling of thousands of Jain monks. 
by a PAndys king in theeoventh century 4.0. are undoubtedly historical, Many authorities hove made it 


clear that on & primitive stage human escrifite and capital punishment aro not strictly separated, anc 
a6 Cs. Dubois, Hindu Manners, dnd cil., p. 70 ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S&S. India, vol. IV, p. 

994 ; Elmore, Le. p. 47 a7. | 
26 The oxtravagant idem of Slater, The Drewidian Klement in Hindu Culture, p. S)aq., sooording to 


liamett, JRAS., 1094, p. 486. in Indinm religions Bmbhmanism is what can, with tho greatest certainty, 
be taken ag oan Aryan institution. 
a 
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Hinduism has taken over temples and idols from the non-Aryan religions. Also several 
of ita now popular deities as, ¢.g., Ganeéa?’? and his “ brother’ Skanda or Subrahmanya 
certainly have their origin in very modest surroundings. The popular Hinduism has also 
abolished the old fire ritual, the Vedic sacrifices and the preparation of the sacred beverage 
(Soma), and introduced quite new cults. The idols, inside and outside the temples, are 
adored by « certain series of ceremonies which are comprised under the name ptijd, This 
word occupies a central position within the dictionary of Hinduism, and it may be well worth 
the while to try to throw some light on its origin and original meaning. 

I. 

Few scholars seem to have been tempted to find out the etymology of piijd ; and this 
seems rather fortunate considering the way in which research in Sanskrit etymology is 
carried on by many comparative philologists, To them the two St. Petersburg dictionaries 
seem wholly adequate means for dealing with Sanskrit etymology, and every word that is 
found in those books is tmeritically taken into account as hemg a “Sanskrit” one. A 
inethod like that is scarcely apt to achieve many lusting resulta: but it is greatly in favour 
with a certain set of philologists, who either will not or cannot take the trouble of learning 
what “Sanskrit and Indian philology really mean. 

The word pijd stands quite alone within the Sanskrit dictionary ; the verbal root pitj- 
(pijayali) is with every probability secondary in comparison with the noun. Both words 
are used many times already by Yaska and Panini and consequently belonged to the com- 
mon dictionary of the dvijas in the sixth century Bc. 

The late Profeasor Bartholoma"* tried to establish a connection between pijd and an 
Old Iranian baysija which would be the origin of Persian bathsudan “ to be gracious, to 
forgive.""*" Again Horn, Neupersische Kiymologie, p. 14 4q., tried to connect it with Persian 
pou’ “repentance.” Neither of these suggestions is very attractive; and we need 
not further discuss them here, ae it will presently be scen that we do not claim for pid an 
Indo-[ranian or Aryan origin. 

Already longago Gundert ZDMG@., vol. XXIII, p.528, and Kittel Kannada-English Dic- 
tionary, p. xii, derived the word piijé from a Dravidian verbal root which occurs in Tamil 
as pilgu-, in Kanarese as piieu®". This root means to smear, to put on sticky substances, 
to daub, to paint “and is, according to the abovenamed authors, the souree also of Sanskrit 
pusta(ka). ‘This explanation is correct asfar us ptsla- “ model, cast ”’ ia concerned, a word 
that the lexicographers often explain by lepys “clay figure, whitewaah.” Clay tigures 
of gods which are prepared for certain occasions nnd then again destroyed are quite common 
in Dravidian culta.?! Again the Sanskrit word pustaka- “ manuscript, book“ has been 
evidently shown by the late Gauthiot** to be of Iranian origin. 





27 ‘The humoroue-looking, pot-bellied god wae originally not a propitious, bot a disagreca ble ancl 
dangerous being, whose anger had to be constantly averted, jut as that of other non-Aryan demons, It 
ia curious that we do not find it omphasiond that ho ie adored not because be averts evil but because, if be 
pot no adoration, be would atir up evil. ‘This is quite correctly remarked by Jacquet. Religion dea Malabars 
p. 18; ¢f. also Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-born, pp. 21, 204. In the latter work (p. 202 27.) we are 
told about idols of Ganeda with trunk tured rightwards as being very dangerous and being adored only 
by ritually very pure Brahmans. The stakes of the Meriih sacrifices generally consisted of » crudely ent 

38 -0/. Grundries der iranischen Philologic, 1 i, p. SL ; ZDMG., vol. L, p. 70) (1 owe this communica- 
tion to Profeseor Zacharie of Halle). 

3° Cf.on this word Horn, Neupersiache Etymologie, p. 44g. ; Habechmann, Persihke Studien, p. LIL. 

50 Later on the Bunskrit pdjd hes been reborrowed in Tamil im the form piledi, 

21 Suéruta, 1, 20, 9, speaking of anatomical casts, calle them pustamaya, 

32 Of. Mémoires de la Soci! td de Linguistique, vol. XTX, p. 10 ag. 
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Correct as seems to be the etymology given by Gundert and Kittel, they have not taken 
of the correctness of their derivation and wholly appreciates the importance of the word 
gija for the history of Hinduism, he will try presently to show how the word has come 


to ite present meaning. 


Il. 
in the Hindu temple service of our days the idols are treated like carthly monarchs and 
itaries??, In the morning one wakes them with the sounding of bells, instruments 
hymns, just as in the Sanskrit literature the king is wakened up by the vaildlibas with song 





and instrumental music??. ‘Then they are bathed, smeared with sandal-powder, ointments, 
etc., dressed, fed and adored with incense, perfumes, betel, etc. ; at times they are taken 


for an outing, or to visit their neighbours in other temples, and in the*evening lumps are 


swung in front of them, and the devaddsi« perform their dances before the idol ere it is again 


brought to rest. 


In this daily life of the idols the series of rites called piijd occupies the central part. Ita 
separate parts are said by the good old Abbé Dubois*® to be fifteen, while Mrs. Stevenson, 
in her excellent book" enumerates and extensively describes sixteen of them. This very 
detailed prjd ix, however, a characteristic of the present Hinduism, which has long been 
regulated by the Brahmans, andl is highly artificial, though primitive elements can be obeery- 
ed within it. So we must try to find out which of these many rites can be considered to 


be the primitive and original pajd. 


The different sacrificial meals, which are offered to the gods os niaivedyo and after that 
generally eaten by the worshippers as prasdda, can be lett wholly oot of consideration, That 
‘one offers meals to the gods and idols is a common hnbit all over the earth, and nothing 
would lead us to believe that this is the chief constituent of the pijjd. But the infinence 
of Brahmaniem has made these meals vegetarian, which they certainly were not during earlicr . 
times. We may also dispense ourselves from considering certain other elements in the 
present pijd. What ix, however, its most characteristic part is undoubtedly the washing 
af the idol (or the eprinkling of the linga) with water or with honey, curds, sugared water, elc., 
and the amearing or daubing u with cerfain ointments, powders or oily substances, hich are 


generally of a brilliant red or yellaw colour. 


(To be conlmued.) 
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Conrce Lxscturriono™ Inpicamiu. Vol. L. [seenir- 
ttoxnor Astxa., New Edition. By E. Hunreacu, 
Pe.D. With 55 Plates, Printed for the Gowers - 
ment of Indian at the Clarnndon Pros. 1025. 


‘no end, The present volume, which is likely to be 
the most authoritative edition of the Edicta yet 
published, was in process of being printed ? 
dhe outbreak of war in 1914 pats stop to all 

Preparations for publication were re- 
wamed in 1920 and have culminated in the appear. 





FF In Tamil the tomple iu, consequently, called Kéri “ royal house." 


date of on exhaustive Introduction, describing 
fully each of the Agokan inaeriptions, and chapters 
on Adoka himeelf, his empire, hie conversion, his 
inscriptions. ‘Then follow the Texta and Tranala- 
tione, acegmpanied by excellent collotype reproduc- 
tiona of negatives made from estampages, which are 
aa perfect as human ingenuity can make them. In 
they are the first ever made which admit of photo- 

Space forbide my discussing the details of Dr. 
Hultasch’s work ; bat 1 notice on page xorvill of the 


34 Of, Keujilya ed. Jolly, p. 24, 4: sarthe (rdtribhdge) tdryayhosena pratibudda*. 


a8 Hindu Manners, p, 147 #9. 


1¢ Rites of He Twice-torn, p. 365 wy. 


lin) 

Pitinikas or Pitenikas cannot be identified with 
the inhebitante of Pratishtina or Paithin on the 
Godavari, ho yet regards them as 6 distinet tribe 
or peopl. Presumably, therefore, ie dota not aooept 
Dr. Bhandarkar'’s ingenious suggestion that this 
word, wed in conjunction with Ruthikas’ and Bhdj- 
as, ia an adjective signifying “* hereditary.” Tho 
Volume and the plates are sr printed. 

&. AL EowAnoes, 


Jomuxan oF Ixsnrnx Hieroey, vol. IV, part IT 
Serial No. LL. Edited by Pnor, 5. AemunaswaMt 
Arvawoan, Maras, 1025. 

The September (192)) issue of the Journal of 
Tuiion Hiatery contains some nolable articles. 
Mr. Bedhe Korn Mookerji, in «a thoughtful 
comminitation entitled Later Gupie History 
and Chronaogy, touches on the same question as 
that rawed by Mr. ‘T. G. Arwvarmuthan in his The 
Kdedri, the Maukharis and the Sangam, dealing 
with the days of Harsha, and the two napects 
thereof may well be read together. 

In the next article, Pulakesi and Khwuerw If, by 
Prof, BR. C. Majumdar, we have one of those reveranla 
of old ideas which ore So trying to old scholars in 
relation to Indian history, but to whieh they cannot 
object, os ib is in (hia way that trae ancient history 
@ hammered out. We are tow asked to believe 
that it waa not Polakeam ID the Chalnkyn that 
received the well known embassy from the Sasanian 
Khusra If of Persian, but hia contemporary anual 
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enemy Harsha of Kananj. Prof. a3 O. Dhcay bese | 


produce: much eopent evidente in support of tho 
iow view, which af course upsets the woll-lnuown 
interpretation of a famous picture af Ajanta. 

Then, in a romarkable paper by Dewan Bahadur 
L. DD. Bwamikannu Pillai there are produced aeven 
new facts concerning Indian Astrology such aa only 
he could bring forward. Here we have «a paper 
that all studenta of Indian chronology should study. 

There are other useful papers im this izene, bul the 
meno mention of thease abowe alluded to ahows that 
the editor of this Journal ia keeping it up to = high 
mimi... 


RK. G Tempe, 


Mewoms oF Tax ARCHZOLOGcICAL Scurvy oF 
Inpr. Now. 15, 30, and 27. Government ul 
India, Calcutta. 1925. 

These three Memoirs exemplify t 
of tha work performed by the 

of India. Tho first, No. ip te die ae eeei 

MLA... deals with “The Dmwing of Geomotric 


tho wide Petit 


a 
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styles“ peomptrical cakes? Dr. Hankin. 
explains that the method of constructing these latter- 
petterus has long been forgotten, but that by « 
lucky chances he discovered in « small ‘Torkiah 
bath attached to Jodh Bai’s pales in Fathpur 
Siler’ tho faint remains of the polygons which form. 


| the actual construction lines of thie clus of pattern, 


Evidently the original artist, when ho hid bompletedt 
hia decormtion of the dome, carelessly forgot to 


obliterate hia construction lines, which thua after a 


lapse of three and a hali centuries offer the only 
clue hitherto obtainel te the Ingenious and often. 
booutiful decorathws which distinguish Muslin 
srehitecture. Dr, Hankins memyir hos been eeliberl 
by Mr. Blakiston, who bes included among the 
illustritions two photographs of the Club at Agra, 
ahowing the designs which Dr. Hankin furnished 
for ite interior decoration, ov the resylt of his 
investigations into this by-peth of Sarneenic 
art. 

The second Memoir, No. 20, embodies an inquiry 

into “The Origin ond Cult of Tara" by Mr. Hira- 
rindi Shastri, whoreviews her position antl chome- 





teristies tn Brahmanioal mythology, in inacriptional 


records, in Tantric literature, in Jaina works, jn 
Buddhiem, aid in seulplure, and thenes dedures- 
the conchision thet this goddeas is of Buddhist 
origin and was first introduce into India from 
Tibet ed Nepal, and that originally che waa goddess 


of navigation, Invoked to grant o safe crossing of 


rivers and aleo protection from floods, Hor worship. 
commence! about the fifth ootury Ap. and had 
become very popular by the seventh century, when 
she was mntroducpe wa atminer deity into the Hindu 
pantheon. Thereafter she gradually rose ta the 
position of the second Mahfvidyd—the chisf deity 
for th® salvation of men from the troubles of this. 
munilang existence. — Memoir contains several! 
good iNustrationa of images of the goddesa. 

The third Memoir, No, 27, by Mr. Charles Duroizel - 
le, contains reproductions, ene coloured andl the rest 
in black and white, of the pictures in a Burmese 
pamiotk or folding-book, depicting “ The Pageant 
of King Mindon, leaving his Palace og o viaii to. 
the Kyouktawgyi Buddha image at Mandalay 
(1865),"" The author explains that the document, 
from which the plates are reproduced, ia o rare one, 
nnd is "ane of the fow extant specimens, well and 
carefully executed, of pure Burmese Art, before 
that ort became sensibly influenced by western 
motiols and technique afew decades afterwards." 
The pictures present a display of the Burmesr 
Atanding army at Mandalay in full dram, together 
with pringes, prinresses, ministers, and elephants, 
horses, war-chariots and so forth—and euch pictur» 
if accompanied by an Y commentary. 
In brief, the Memoir provides a moat. nnaigoriered 
aidelight on the pomp and cireumstanes af the 
Court of Mandalay in the nineteenth eentory. 


3. M. Eowanoves, 
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571. On the 12th January 1729-30 Phond Sawant of Sawant Wari, Chief of Vingurla, 
which State had hitherto been in collusion, if not actual alliance, with the Angria Family, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the English. By the 3rd article of the 
treaty it was provided that the cargoes of English ships wrecked on his coast were not to be 
confiscated. This was the first instance of an Indian Prince giving up a right which had been 
olaimed in all parts of the East at least since the time of Marco Polo (See para. 45 above; 
Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bomb. Sel., X. 171). 

572. On the20th June 17291%4 (Danvers, I. 400) died Kanhoji Angria, leaving two legi- 
timate sons. The elder Sukhoji, who took Kolaba as his share of the State, was at first 
friendly to the English, but the younger Sambhaji, who received the southern coast and 
resided at Severndurg, pursued his father’s policy. His ships were in constant conflict with 
the British, Captain Beresford notes on the 20th November 1730 that the Bombay Galley 
had just come in badly damaged and with many soldiers as wellas sailors killed and wounded, 
whilst the Bengal Galley'!® had been taken. Captain Beresford was thereupon ordered with - 
his own ship, the Victoria Frigate and the Fort St. George Galley to cruise down the coast, 
He looked into Gheria, on the 6th December, where they saw the King William (See para. 270 
above) but could do nothing to recapture her. They saw nothing further of the enemy (Log 
of Prince William, 480 tona, 06 men, 30 guns). 

573. On the 4th March 1730-1 Captain Pelly, off Barcelore “saw 12 boats standing 
after us, which we are informed belong toa Roger [Raja] ashore [probably one of Angria’s 
chiefs] and are looking out for Moors’ ships” (Log of the Middlesex, 430 tons, 86: men, 30 guns). 

574. On the 2nd May 1731 Captain Robert Bootle of the London (400 tons, 98 men and 34 
guna) writes from Surat :—" This morning....by order of the Chief here, 1 sent my pinnace 
and yawl both well manned and armed wp the river to take two gallivats belonging to Angria, 
which we are informed are in the river. At midnight they fell in with them and took them 
both with 30 men on board, out of which three were killed in endeavouring to make their 
easape, Mr. Lowther, the Chief, has taken them into his charge and sent them to Bombay 
under guard of four Europeans and a great many Peons in order to be condemned. They 
were betrayed by the Seedee’s Sebandar Shihbandar in whom they confided and do still 
believe him to be their friend. This is a sign thot the Seedee is not well pleased with so 
troublesome a neighbour, Mr. Lowther has promised Mr, Shepperd who had command of 
the pinnace and Mr. Blinstone in the yaw that they shall have a just account of the prizes 
and the share duo in such cases according to order of the Company " (See para, 595 below), 

575. On the 13th December 1731 the timely appearance of the Siretham (470 tons, M4 
men, 30 guns, George Westcott Commander), saved a Portuguese ship from capture by four 
grabs and four gallivate of Angria's (Log of the Stretham), 

576. On the 6th and 7th January 1731-2 the Ockham (480 tons, 96 men and 30 guna, 
William Jobson Commander) fought a Kolaba squadron of five grabs and three gallivate 
(seven more gallivats of the pirate fleet having withdrawn into harbour with a prize which 
they had just taken), and beat them off with heavy loss (70 men killed and 30 wounded), 
but could not take any of them os they were much better enilors. Captain Jobson eays that 
at this time Angria had two aquadrona, one stationed at Kolaba of five grabs and the other 
at Gheria of six, beside gallivats. They were all strongly manned and were accustomed to 
attack at night in the calm which generally prevailed between the Land and Sea breezes, 
Their mode of attack was in line abreast, coming up astern and keeping the masts of the 
enemy just sufficiently out of line toafford a good target for the powerful guns, 9 or 12 

13 Duff (I. 520) says in 1738, Grose says Ty) So : | = 

135 On the 12th March 1731 the Bombay Government granted pensionsol Ra. 2 per mensem to widows 
‘without ehildren, and Ra. 3 to widows with children, of the men who had been killed in this Galley 
(Bomd, Gaz, XXVI. i. 159). : 
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pounders, which they carried projectingover the prow through portholes out inthe bulkhead 
of the forecastle (See para. 625 below; Orme, History, L. 408). Captain Jobson says -— His 
late success in taking the Benge! Galley and other prizes had encouraged him to take an oath 
upon a Cow's head (which is their manner of swearing) to attack us and promised his people 

“every mana gold Manillen (which is a ring they wear about their wrists) if they. brought us 
in, but we happily disappointed them and I hope it was a very timely etroke to put a stop 
to their bold attempts, they being so flushed with success that they attack but [#ic] every- 
thing they meet and begin to make the Trading on that coast very hazardous.” ‘The crew 
of the Ockham received two months pay from the President of Bombay and the same amount 
from the Directors as ‘a reward for their good conduct (Log of the Ockiam; Downing, p. 68). 

577. In 1732 the English at Tellicherry despatched two successful expeditions against 
the local pirates, in one of which a pirate vessel of 15 gune was taken. In the other, Ensign 
Lewis Mendoza having captured off the mouth of the Valarpattanum River a Canarese vessel 
which had attacked his party, was in turn attacked by one belonging to “ Cutti Coileen,” 
carrying 200 men. A lucky shot fell in the magazine of the pirate and she blew up, not a 
man of her crew escaping (Logan, Malabar, I. 365). 

Anglo- Americans. 

578. On the lst November 1725 private letters wore received at Onore (Honavar) from 
Madras advising that the crew of a South Sea ship had murdered their captain and turned 
pirates and intended for the Malabar Coast (Log of the Devonshire, 470 tons, 04 men, 30 guns, 
Lawrence Prince, Commander), Either the news waa false or the pirate went elsewhere. __ 

Portuguese or Turks. 

679. The Morice (Christopher Wilson Commander) arrived in Mocha Road on the 21st June 
1725. Onthe Lith July a Portuguese Captain sent in certain demands to the Governor, who put 
the Portuguese officer and his boat crew in prison and stopped all business. On the 12th “ the Por- 
_ tuguese warped nearer the shore and hoisted the red flag at the main top-mast head. He is now 
within gunshot of the town and threatens to fire upon it, for whichreason the Europe flaggs 
were hoisted on the shoar at all the Factorysat the Portugueserequest " (Log of the Morice). 

Malays. 

580. In 1726 the Constable, Clars van Cleef, was attacked by six pirate bonta from 
Macassar and forced to flee (Purl. Papers, 1851, LVI. i. p. 65). The Nakhoda Muda (Mem- 
oira of a Malayan Family, p, 2) mentions an attack upon Karimata by Bugis from Celebes 
under Panglimah Tussah about this time or a little later, 

English and Dutch. 

581. The establishment of the Ostend Company in 1722 was part of a German world mari- 
time policy. Its early profits were great and in 1726 it paid a dividend of 334 per cent. It 
established settlements on the Madras const at Covelong and in the Hugli at Bankibazar. 
Tho jealousy of the Dutch and English was quickly aroused, and their Agentsdid not hesitate 
to take drastic measures to spoil its trade. In the Log of the London, under date 19th May 
1727, Captain Robert Bootle complains that men were deserting from his ship owing to offers 
of double pay made by “the Emperor's people * and in the Log of the Mary under date 11th 
July 1730 Captain Thomas Holden mentions the presence of a number of English and Dutch 
ships in the Hugli, engaged in holding up the Ostenders, examining Moor and other 
ships to see if they carried their money or property, seizing the sloops sent down from Banki- 
bazar with men and ammunition and insulting the Ostenders so as to trap them into com- 
mencing hostilities (Logs of the London 490 tons, 98 men, 24 , and the Bridgewater der 400 
tons, 5) men, 25 guns, 254 Seplember 1730), oe a 

_ 582. Captain Henry Watts, under date 14th November 1744, mentions that English 
ships and soldiers were sent down from Calcutta to force the Ostenders at Culpee (Kalpi on 
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the Hugli, apparently a temporary halting place) to surrender deserters from English ships 
and from the garrison at Calcutta. The Ostenders declared that they would repel force by 
force, and the English withdrew (Log of the Lapwing). In 1745 M. Schonamille, Chief of the 
Ostend Company, determined to leave Bengal, and with $00 Europeans—‘ a mixture of the 
worst of all nations, likely to take to evil courses ''"—cstablish himself in Pegu, but was cut off, 
with 100 of his men, by the Arakanese, whilst 50 more were taken prisoners, the rest escaping 
to Malacen or Batavia. Apparently previous to this disaster he had carried off from Mergui 
the French ship Charles, belonging to Dupleix, and renamed her the Restoration. It waa 
recovered by Captain [i-2. Admiral Thomas] Griffin, who found 24 Englishmen amongst its 
crew (Despatches from Madras 15th February and 24th September 1745 and ith & ebruary 1746). 
Malabarese. 

583. In December 1732 the Bombay fleet, consisting ofthe Viclory Grab (Captain Par- 
rott) the King George Galley (Captain Harris) the Princese Caroline (Captain Preast) with 
five gallivats, blockaded Angria’s squadron in Cole Abbey [i-e. Kolaba] but without any 
decisive result. Meanwhile his southern sqaadron was at liberty, and on the 30th January 
1732-3 a Dutch Europe ship reported that she and another Dutch vessel (each of 30 guns 
and 100 men), in company with two English ships, the Shallum (24 guns and 90 men) and the 
Charming Patty (16 guns and 40 men) had been attacked off Gherin by eight grabs and six 
gallivata belonging to Angria, but had beaten them off after a stiff fight of two hours in which 
both sides suffered severely. The Dutch ships were badly damaged, but the Shallum lost 
most heavily in men (Log of the Marlborowgh, Thomas Hunt Commander, 28¢4 December 1732 
and 30th January 1732-3). 

684. Sakhoji Angria died in 1733 (or 1734) and was succeeded hy his brother Sambhaji 
who sent his half brother Manaji to Kolaba oa his Deputy, but Manaji speedily made himself 
independent (Bomb. Gaz., XT. 150). 

585. Shaikji, a notorious pirate, is mentioned as having in 1733 assisted the Marathas 
against his master the Sidi, in whose confidence he was. Shaikji (or Yacoob Khan) was by 
origin a Hindu and a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Konkan, but having been taken 
prisoner asa child by the Sidi, he had been made a Muhammadan, o fact which, as was 
the case with many other Hindu forced converts to Islam, did not destroy his instinctive 
attraction towards his own people (Duff, I. 522; Bomb. .Gaz., I. il. 82). 

588. In 1733 the British occupied the Island of Undheri (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 170), 

Dutch, Javanese, Arabians. 

587. Early in 1733 a Dutch ship, the Windhondt, carried the suite of the Persian 
ambassador to Gombroon. When she had landed them the crew mutinied and set off to 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea. Shortly after they met two Dutch ships and beat them 
off after a hard fight, during which the Commander, boatswain, gunner and two men, 
who had been held prisoners, managed to make their escape, by swimming, to their friends. 
Soon after, the mutineers quarrelling among themselves, some of their leaders deserted for 
various reasons, and the Surgeon, tuking his opportunity when most of the malvontents were 
ashore on » desert island getting in water, persuaded the remainder to run off with the ship, It 
wasatated that amongst the most resolute and dangerous of the mutineera were 25 Javanese 
(Surat Diary 8th April and Sth June 1733 and Letter from Gombroon 24th May 1733) Low (I. 115) 
says that before she was recaptured the |Windhondt took two merchantmen. Roggeveen 
(Kerr, XI. 159) calls her the Hare and says that shetook many Arab pirates inthe Red Bea. 
| Arabians. 

588, Between 1730 and 1745 the Persians were driven out of Muscat by Ahmed bin 
Saeed who became Imam. After thisthe Muscateos, who had been the first to practise piracy 
in the Persian Gulf, abandoned it until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they 
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came under Wahabi influence (Bom). Sel, XXIV. 57, 122, 170. See, however, what Grose 
says, para. 632 below). 

689. At this time both English and French did a lively trade in slaves in Madagascar, 
Captain George Bagwell notes that when he was at Crab Island on the west coast of Madagas- 
car he heard that two French ships had lately been there and taken away, one five hundred 
the other three hundred slaves. These slavea were prisoners taken by the native chiefs in 
their wars. ‘The prices were “ for a man one buckaneer and one trading gun and [wo measure: 
af powder each, and $0 flints and 30 balls ; for a woman two trading guns, a quart of powder, 
$U flints and 30 balls ; for a boy a buckanecer gun, a pint of powder, 30 balls and 30 flints ; 
a girl equal to a boy and to be allowed for according to their size (Log of the Hartford 460 
tons, $2 men, 30 guns, 14th February 1733-4). Captain Bagwell collected 180 slaves in six 
weeks in Youngowle Bay, and the people expressed much disappointment that Captain James 
Suunders had not come on the same business. During the visit of the latter, a Dieppe ship, 
La Subtil, Monsicur du Casse Commander (150 tons, 12 guns and 30 men), with a pass from 
the Governor of Bourbon and belonging to the French East India Company, was also there 
for alaves (Log of the King William, 19th August 1734). 

590. About this time the English required that all country ships should carry passes 
(Duff, 145 n.). This had now become necessary, for if the native Governments wiahed to 
hold Europeans responsible for piracy, it was necessary for the Company's cruisers to be able 
to distinguish between ships carrying arms for defence and those carrying them for piratical 
purposes. 

591. On the 13th May 1736 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins, Commander) arrived at 
Fort Dauphin to trade for slaves. The King professed to be glad to see the English, but 
said that he had been informed by the French that the English did not dare to come there 
without French permission. However, a French merchant-man coming in to the harbour, 
Captain Jenkins compelled her to send a boat aboard him before he would allow her te trade. 
The native princes were very eager to receive a salute of guns, but so timid were they that 
they either kept astern in their boats or, if they came on beard, ran down below deck until 
the salute had been fired (Log of the Harrington). 

Sanzanians. 

592. In 1734 the Koolee rovers of Gujarat gaye much trouble, but were checked for 
the time by a squadron under Captain Radford Nunn, which attacked Sultanpur in the south 
of Kathiawar (Low, L 116; Bomb. @az., XIII. 521 n; XXVL. i. 266). . Very soon afterwards 
the Koolees took the Antelope, a Bombay Marine gallivat which was escorting a rich convoy 
to Cambay, by the treachery of the Pilot who, acting in collusion with the Koolces, ran her 
ashore (Low, L. 117. See para. 45 above). 

Malays. 

59S. According to Stavorinus (IL. 219), about 1735 the Dutch in the Celebes ware 
greatly harassed by pirates :—" Arce Beenkang, a discontented Wadjoree prince, hud for 
some tune, together with his Captain,..... been committing pirncies. He had taken Passir 
and Coety [in Borneo, in 1726. See ihid., 1. 247] and had even attacked the vessels of the 
[Dateh] Company. These freebooters therefore in the years 1735 and 1736, carrying their 
depredations to a great excess in the neighbourhood of Mandhar and Cajelic, were encoun- 
tered by the cruising vegsela of the Company, but to no purpose, and in the beginning of the 
year they landed at Fort Rotterdam on the adjacent islands, belonging to the Company, 
where they plundered the inhabitants and burned their houses.” When attacked by Dutch 
ships from Macassar they gob away “ without any material damage (Pinkerton, XI. 224). It is 
clear that the Malays were getting over their fear of European ships. The swiftness of their 
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vessels, propelled by oars as well as saila, gave them the same advantage over the Dutch as the 
Malabarese and Sanganians had over English and French ships on the west coast of India. 

594. On the 26th December 1735, beside two other English ships which ho had 
previously taken, Sambhaji himself with four gallivats and five grabs took the Derby Indiaman 
(480 tons, 96 men, and 32 guns, Captain Abraham Anselm}. On the Derby seven men were 
killed and many more were badly wounded. 115 prisoners!** including many ladies, were carried 
into Severndurg (Read's Weekly Journal, 10th July and 6th November 1736). The 
unsuccessful defence of the Derby, said to be due to shortness of ammunition, 
“made a great stir through the whole of India and many Bengal merchants showed 
a disposition to place their goods on our [l-. French] ships rather than to trust them 
to rivals so unfortunate or so ill-prepared to defend themselves ” (Martineau, Dupleir et Uinde 
Frangaise, p. 211), and in 1736-7 Dupleix, to ensure the safety of the navigation between 
Surat and Calicut, constantly menaced by the Angrians, applied to the French Company 
to have placed at his disposition a Europe ship which was trading between Chandernagore 
and Surat, saying that“ the English who had suffered much more from the Angrians than we 
had, had only themselves to thank for their misfortunes, since they used to sell them arms and 
allow them to dispose of their piratical booty even in Bombay * (Martineau, p. 523). Angrin’s 
successes so encouraged him that he attacked, though unsuccessfully, the Vigilant of 65 guns 
and the Ruby of 50 under the command of Commodore Lisle and also many other vessels, 
Sambhaji sent two of the prisoners taken on the Derby to Bombay to treat of a peace, but 
nothing final was concluded (Read's Weekly Journal, 10th July and Gth November 1736). 

595. On the 24th December 1736 the Company's cruisers brought into Bombay one of 
Angria’s grabs with a vessel belonging to the sons of Muhammad Ali, a merchant of Surat, 
which had been taken by the grab and which they had recovered. In conformity with a 
reaolution of the 19th November 1731, the value of the grab, stores and ammunition, was 
divided amongst the captors. Two Subadars taken on the grabrwere ordered to be con- 
fined without irons and with a full allowance of food, but the rest were put in irons, employed 
upon the works and given only such food as might be necessary (Bomb. Gaz., X XVI. i. 174). 

596. At the end of 1736 or beginning of 1737 Sambhaji captured the Severn (Captain 
Parker), He made slaves of the whole crew, setting them to work on his fortifications (Old 
Whig, 28th April 1787). On the 2nd March 1737 the Halifax (John Aston Commander) sail- 
ing from Tellicherry towards Goa. came in sight of a vessel under jurymasts, fiying o 
white flag with a red cross and accompanied by two gallivats. Supposing her to be a prize, 
Captain Aston determined to rotake her, but on coming up found her to be commanded 
by an Irishman. She was a Moor vessel which had been taken by Angria and sold to the 
Portuguese. The gallivats were under her convoy, one being Angrian and one Portuguese. 
The Captain reported that at Ghoria Angria had “ six grabs ready to put to sca and three more 
will be ready in two or three days, in all which ho has put 18 pounders for prow guns and 
manned with 200 men each, and {is} fitting all the gallivats he can to fill with men to supply 
his grabs, and that resenting the affair in the discharge of the English prisoners [i.e. on the 
Derby, See pars, 504 n. above] be pretenda to attack the Bombay fleet, and for that purpose 
haagiven orders to his men to stand the first fire and then to board."!"7 As the Halifax was 











120 All “* the English that were prisoners with Angrin, except thors who entered his service” wore 
roleased by tho management of Captain James Inchbird and arrived at Bombay tho 23rd November 1726 
(Bomb, Gus,, XXVI. i. 170). 

‘97 At thie time reloading big guns was o matter of time, so that after the first fire‘an active enemy 
could always attack with a good chance of success. ‘The introduction of Quick-firing guns restored the 
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ready and cleared for action, there was no chance of the Angrians taking her, but as she was 
alone and, if she lost her masts in the action, she might miss her voyage, whilst she had no 
chance of taking such swift sailers as the Angrians, Captain Aston and his officers decided to 
stand off to sea and avoid an action (Log of the Halifax). 

597. On the 2nd January 1737-5 the Heathcote (Captain Jonathan Cape) met the Com- 
pany's Galleys cruising for Angria’s fleet. The latter consisted of the Britannia (Captain 
Lewis), the Prince of Wales (Captain Atkins), the Neptune's Prize (Captain Nunn) and the 
Rose (Captain Benson) (Log of the Heathcote). 

598. In August 1737 the Robert and the Success were sent by the Bombay Council to 
make reprisals upon the Sanganians and other northern pirates, that month being the season 
for the return of their vessels from Mocha (fomb, Gaz,, XX VI. 1, 269), 

589. In 1738 Angrian pirates attacked the Dutch ship Noordswolfsbergen and the yachts 
Zeelands Welvaren and Magdalena, and after a three days’ fighttook the two yachts (Ind. Off, 
Dutch Records, XTIT. 148), 

600. On the 18th November 1738 the Nassau (William Hutchinson Commander) off 
Vineurla “met the Kempson’s fleet which is at peace with us and likewise acquainted me 
that Angria’s fleet had made a push out of there port [i.e. Gheria] and had got 5 grabs ond 
12 gallivats, but that our fleet had kept in the rest. I called a consultation with my officers, 
who judged it proper to stand thirty or forty leagues out to sea till we got to the northward of 
Bombay.” On the Gth December, off Bombay, the Nassau saw Manaji Angria’s gallivate towing 
into Cole Abbey (Kolaba) two grabs, which Captain Hutchinson supposed to be Portuguese 
and to have been taken the previous night when gunfire had been heard (Log of the Nassau), 

601. On the 22nd December 1738 Commodore George Bagwell chased Sambhaji’s fleet 
of 9 grabs and 12 gallivats into Rajapore, but was unable to follow them up, through ignorance 
of the river (Low, I. 107). On the 10th January 1738-9 he repulsed an attack by Angria’s 
feet off Goa with the loss of only one man, a midshipman, killed. Angria’s Admiral was 
killed in the fight (Daily Post, 19th October 1739; Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 75). Sam- 
bhaji now proposed peace to Bombay on condition that English ships should carry his passes 
and that the English should pay him annually 2,000,000 rupees for the free navigation of the 
seas, an impudent proposition which was promptly rejected (Low, I. 108). | 

602. On the 13th January 1738-9 Commodore Bagwell with the King George and the 
Carolina Galley came up off Barcelore with the Kempshew's fleet which, about four or five 
days earlier, “ had taken a Portuguese ship and grab and killed most of their people.” ‘The 
Khem Sawunt being at peace with the English, the Commodore ransomed all the European 
Portuguese amongst the prisonera and put them ashore at Mangalore (Log of the Nason), 
In March Captain Inchbird with a small fleet took eight of Manaji Angria’s fighting gallivata 
and thirteen fishing boats, but in November Manaji took the island of Elephanta and, after 
some vacillation, finally threw in his lot with Sambhaji, In 1740 he surrendered Elephanta 
without resistance to the Marathas (Low, 1. 109; Bomb. Gaz., X XVI. i. 227-233). 

603. On the 29th March 1738-9 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins Commander) near 
Tellicherry met the Dutch fleet (under Major Seirsma, Ind, Off. Dutch Records, XTIT. 108) 
returning from a fruitless expedition against Gheria, Captain Jenkins saluted the Dutch 
Admiral with 17 guns, manned his chip and gave three cheers (Log of the Harrington), 

604. Amongst other instructions issued to the Commanders of the Company's vessels 
on the 28th August 1739 occur the following :— 

“@rd. You are to take, nit Anlguaee Senne a ee sting 
the coast, as Angria, Ramrous of Antigerate, commonly cruising to the southward, as wi 
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as the Sanganians, Cooleys or other Rovers harbouring to the northward and commonly cruis- 
ing on that coast and sometimes as far as the Gulf of Mocho and Persia, that you may meet. 
with, bringing such people, vessells and goods that you take belonging to them in hither [1.c. 
Bombay] for their condemnation.” 


“Sth, Kempsaunt, who has a port between Vingorly and Goa, is at peace with us and at 
war with Angria. When you meet his fleet they will send a gallivat with green (See para, 200 
above) colours to speak with you and you are to treat them as friends, and should they offer 
to join you and go against Angria, you are to permit them, but always under your command.” 
N.B—Ii was characteristic of the English in the East that they never placed their forces under 
the command of their native allies. 


‘th. ‘That at any time you meet with any vessel of war under red colours [1.e. Moor 
colours], though they may pretend to belong to the Seedee or Bajerow [t.c. Marathas], if 
you have reason to suspect that they are not what they pretend, but enemies, you are to 
bring them in here " (Forrest, Bombay Records, 1. 173). 

605. On the Sth October 1739. reward of 2,000 rupees was offered by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for every fighting grab taken by the Company's cruisers. Towards this the President 
subseribed 600’ rupees and two other gentlemen 200 rupees each (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 271.) 

606, On the 9th January 1739-40 Sambhaji with fifteen ships actually ventured to 
attack, off Goa, four of the Company's ships when sailing in company, wiz, the Harrington, 
Pulteney, Cerea and Halifax. The brunt of the attack fell upon the Hernngton which was at 
some distance from her consorts. The enemy were beaten off after a gallant defence of five 
hours (Forrest, Bombay Records, I, 74; Low, I, 108). The Commander of the Harrington 
was Captain Robert Jenkins, who had been in command of the Rebecca when she was taken, 
in 1731, in the West Indies, by a Spanish Guardacosta, On that occasion he was brutally 
ill-treated and one of his ears wascut off by a Spanish officer. This ear he carefully preserved, 
and when in 1738 the complaints of the English merchants against the cruelty of the Spani- 
‘ards in the West Indies could no longer be ignored, he was called to the bar of the House of 
Commons to tell his story and produced this grim evidence to the truth of his tale (Southey, 
Il. 265), The Directors were so well pleased with his conduct in this fight against the Mara- 
thos that they presented him with 300 guineas. As the fight was renewed next day, it lasted 


in all nineteen hours, and the Angrians are said to have lost 150 in killed alone (Gen- 
teman's Magazine, 1740, p. 621). 
; 607. On the 10th December 1741 news was received at Tellicherry that a few days pre- 


viously Sambhaji Angria, with seven grabs and thirteen gallivata, had surrounded and taken, 
off Onore, after an eleven hours’ fight, the Jupiter, a ship despatched by Labourdonnais to Goa 
for provisions. She had on board 200 European soldiers and marines as well os between three 
and four hundred slaves purchased at Goa and intended for the French Islands (Tellicherry 
Cong, 10th December 1741), On the 24th January 1741-2 the Halifax (John Blake Comman- 
“dex) in company with the Onslow (John Balchen Commander and Commodore) and the Queen 
, <8 Commander) met an Angrian flect off Severndurg, but did not come to an 
engagement, Captain Blake tells us that to prepare for action he ‘took down the bulk- 
head of the great cabin and made a very clear ship fore and aft * and slung his yerds. From 
this it would appear that the old method of fighting at close quarters when attacked by 
superior numbers was going out. Tooncoursge the men, he ordered them to give three cheers 

‘and the Band to play ‘ Britons strike home.’ The Anprians approached, according to cus- 
tom, in line abreast, the grabs towing those of their vessels that were slower eailers. One of the 
 Angrians spread top gallant and studding sails, which was new with these pirates. On the 
30th January 1741-2 in Mangalore Road, two of Angria's grabs took a rice boat which was 
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li44 brought French privateers to the Malabar Coast. 








coming on boxed tha Ona and were nravented from taking Gue of her own ‘boats: which 
was going ashore, only by the fire of her guns (Logs of the Halifax and Onslow), 

608. So much had the suocess of the Angrians encouraged the pirates, that all along the 
eoaat acts of piracy became common. Kuli Rovers from Gujarat swarmed near Surat (nd. 
Off., Dutch Reeords, XIIT. 69). The Malwans !2* (This name was now applied tothe subjects 
of the Khem Sawunt and the Raja of Kolhapur as well as to the Sivajecs or Marathas of 
Malwan itself, Bomb. Gaz., L. ii. 88) are said to have plundered to the extent of ten or eleven 
thousand rupees annually (ibid.), On the 30th January 1741-2 the Khem Sawunt of Vingurla 
landed a forne which plundered the coast of Cannanore and began to show utter disregard 
for his treaty with the English. On the 15th March 1741-2 Kunhi Ahamad, nephew of the 
pirate Chief of Kottakal, generally known as Cota Murear, having been made prisoner by the 
English, took opium and ran amok. He killed a sergeant with a knife, and was shot dead. 
As he and his party were not engaged in actual piracy when captured, this excited an out- 
burst of fanaticism, and the Angrians took a number of vessels, so that the Company's crul- 
ger Tiger was kept very busy in the attempt to protect commerce (Logan, p. 382). This is, 
I wen the last mention of the Marakkar family, which now lapsed into obscurity (Malabar 

609. In 1743, when it ought to have been strengthened, the Bombay Marine was re- 
duced, and the Tiger herself, whilst disabled by a waterspout, was overpowered by the subjects 
of the Sidi of Mufdafarabad (!), who however restored her at the order of his superior, the 
Sidi of Janjira (Low, I. 118). 

610. The subjects of the Zamorin joined in the lucrative trade. Ships were plundered 
even in Calicut Road, and the Zamorin secretly accepted presents from the Muhammadan 
pirates who occupied Cottica, the northern portion of his territory (Ind. Off, Dutch Records, 
XIII. 17. 66). 

611. Captain Jenkins tells us that on the 23rd February of this year (1742-3) he picked 
up and took into Bombay an English country ship, still in o semi-disabled condition, having 
no mainmast and being full of shot holes, which had been taken some years before by Angria. 
He was immediately sent out by the Council to find and assist another, the Lancaster, which 
was reported to have been driven ashore by the Angrians, but she had been refloated and 





reached port unaided (Loy of the Harrington). 


612. Manaji, always vacillating, rescued the English Ketch Salamander, when captured 
by Sambhaji off Kolaba, but on the 22nd November 1743 fifteen of his vessels (7 of them 
topsail vessels) attacked the Monfague (Fielder Freeman Commander) and the Warwick 
(Robert Misenor Commander), and carried off a Portuguese Ketch and two or three shybars, 
or native merchant vessels, which were under their convoy (Logs of the Montague and War- 
wick). The Log of the Montague says that the pirate fleet belonged to Tulaji Angria. At 
any rate five days later Tulaji, with a fleet of eight grabs and forty or fifty gallivate, landed 


-at, and plundered, Mangalore. In 1748 (?1745, Authentic History of Tulajee Angria, P. 61} 


he succeeded Sambhaji as head of the house of Angria (Bomb, Gaz., I. ii. 88). According 
the Authentic History (pp. 60-61) Tulaji had an army of 30,000 Coffrees, Sepoys, Topas 
and Marathas, a large train of artillery and twelve elephants. His gunners and sea-o 
were mostly renegade Europeans, His naval force consisted of 15 grabs, 5 ktetohes, 2 ships 
of forty guns, 40 gallivate and many small craft. 

613. To add to the trouble, the Declaration of War by France on the 3st of March 














138 Malvan, though first organised aa a piratical port by Sivaji, is in Kolhapur terri The fort 
Tine (Grant Duff, IL 64). Vingurla, the fort of Siem cae Sate 
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(OSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE.| 
By RAMSINGH SAKSENA. 
(Continued from vol. LV, page 4.) 





l.—A Persian Inscription from Narwar Fort. 


I. 

This inseription, being one of the epigraphical finds of the Gwalior Government, is now 
preserved in the Archeological Museum at Gwalior, and is edited from a photographic re- 
production. It was picked up lying about loose in the compound of the shrine of Shah 
Madar® on the hill fortress of Narwar. 





. fl. 
Narwar’, or classically Nalpur is traditionally supposed to be the home of Raja Nala 
of Nisadha whose romantic love for Damayanti as related in the Mahdbhérata, is familiar 
to every Hindu. It lies 25° 39" north and 77° 660” east and though once o flourishing place 


‘on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it decayed rapidly since the construction of 


new roads and railways which have carried the traffic elsewhere. It is now reached from 
nament by a main road of twenty-five 
miles in length which passes through the delightful valley of the Sindh river amidst charming 





The inscription is engraved on a piece of white sandstone not available locally, and 
measures 2 ft. 2 in. x1 ft. Stin. There are 10} lines written horizontally, and 9 vertically on the 


“margin on the right and read from top to bottom. The first six lines and those on the margin 


are in Arabic prose written in Naskh character and aré quotations only from the holy 
texts. ‘The last four lines are in Persian poetry written in Nastaliq characters anc constitute 
the record proper. These contain seven Verses covering 34 lines, and refer to the construction 
of a mosque by Diliwar Khia in the reign of Muhammad Shih ‘Adil in 960 A.#., and the 
remaining half of the fourth line gives the names of the composer and the writer. The half 
line near the bottom contains the valuos of the letters employed in the chronogra according 
to the Abjad system, 48 well as the year in words—e practice not commonly resorted to. 

Of the persons named, the king is Muhammad Shah ‘Adil, who ruled from 1552 to 1554 
acp., and has been styled ' 'Aqili " by Firishta. He was the third king of the Sir dynasty 
of the early Sultins of Delhi. Diliwar Khaa, by whose order the mosque had been built, 
ia mentioned ax (Nad) viceroy, presumably of Narwar. Sayyid Ahmad and Nazir Shattari 
are the composer and the writer respectively of the record, and need hardly be looked for 
in History. Suffice it to say that they came from a Muhammadan sect of the Shattirilia, 
to which belonged the famous Saint Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, and may have lived 


at Narwar a4 religious teachers. 








1 Bes aie, vol. LV, pp. +5- 


= Shrines of Shih Madir are met with everywhore, probably in rommeamorstion of o visit by that 
mown saint of Makan pore—Ain-i-Abbars I, 1307. 
$ For detailed description of Narwat, see CASR,, vol, LU. p- 407, and ante, vol. XIT, 80. 
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At the end of the marginal line appears another name Khind Jahin, who styles himself 
*Amil and seems in all probability to be the engraver of the epigraph. The date, as given 
both in words and in the chronogram Hukm-i-Dilawar Khdn is 000 aca, (=a.D, 1552), 


[ read the inscription as under:— 





Text. No, of line 
(see Plate). 
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The Arabic portion needs hardly any translation as the quotations, besides being very 
well-known, have no bearing on the main record, and I content myself by giving the reference 
to these quotations -— 

1. Usual invocation from the Qur'dn, Sipdra X, Rugq'at 3. 

2, Sipdra XI, Ruy‘at 2. 

3. The Mishkit Sharif, an Hadie. | 

4,5, and part of 6. Sipdra ILI, Rug‘at 1 or Ait-ul-kursi. 

Remainder of 6. Closing dictum of Qur’dn. 

Lines on the margin. Sipdéra XV, Rug‘al, |. 

At the end of the lines on the margin. ‘ Amil (engraver) Khiinjahin son of (Munavvar ?). 

7, vereo 1. God be thanked, for the world is like the garden of Rizwin (Eden) 

on account of Muhammad Shih ‘Adil who is the Lord of the age. 

7, verse 2. Probably the empyreal firmament is his throne and the angels, his 
army. In appearance, the garden of the world is Paradise and he its Razwin. 

8, verse 3. Dilawar Khin, the chief among the king's viceroys, caused this mosque 
to be built, which is like a place of shelter for the favourites (of God). 

§, verse 4. Infidelity has been subdued and Islam has triumphed because of him. 

The idols have bowed (to him) and the temples have been laid waste on account of him. 

9, verse 5. The temples have been razed to the ground along with their founda- 
tions and the mosques and worship-houses are flowing with his riches. 

9, verse 6. Sayyid Ahmad bears a testimony, by God, that in point of kindness 
and generosity, he (king) is the chief among God's favourites. 

10, verse 1. The sages inquired of me the date of the construction. The divine 
inspirator inspired me to say, “ It is the injunction of Dilawar Khan" (w+ 5595 @> 

Remainder of 10, Composed by Sayyid Ahmad, son of Vali Husain Khalifa. Writer of 
record Nazir Shattari (a successor to, or descendant of) defender of universe Shekh Muham- 
mad Ghaus. 

ll. gia = 











=8 JG =- 3, - = 49, 8+20+40 = 6. j248 = 


r s= 4, 
J = 90, '= 1, 5=6, »= 200, 4+ 30 + 14 6 + 200 = 241. wi = ~ = 60, 
1 = 960: 


50, 60041450 = 65), wi ):Joeh= = 09 4+ 241 + 65 
060 AH. ! : | 


ILL. 
1 above, the inscription has not been picked up in situ, yet the absence ol 





bake LJ 


any other Muhammadan centre in the near vicinity safely assigns it to Narwar. Taking it 
to belong to Narwar, it points to a new fact, vit., the presence of 6 Muhammadan governor 
at Narwar—a fact which has not hitherto been found in any of the records. All agree that 
except for an insignificant loss of possession during the invasion of ambitious Musalmé 
emperors, the Hindus held Narwar independently or as federates of Delhi up to the 19th 
century A.p. when it passed to Sindia. Sikandar Lédi, who personally occupied Narwar 
nearly half a century before the writing of this epigraph, gave the fort to Raja Gaja Singh,* 
a Kachwiha, thus restoring the fortress to original owners. The Kachwahas held and 











(To be continued.) 
' CASH, vol. IL p30?” 
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| By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, MLA, Pu_D. 
(Continued from page 66.) 
3, Svasara. 


The attempts 2o far made at the elucidation of the meaning of this word are not satis- 
factory. The author of the Vedic Nighan!u has mentioned this word three times—once (1, 9) 
asa synonym of ahas, day, once (3, 4) as a synonym of grha, dwelling, and once (4,2) without 
mentioning any Meaning. ‘The deficiency in this last instance is made good by Yiiska who hae 
interpreted it as alias. This meaning ahas is repeated by Uvata and Mahidhara in their 
commentary on V5. 26, 11 and by Devaraja in his commentary on the Nighanju, Siyana, 
on the other hand, has, in his RV. commentary. made use not only of the meanings ahas 
and grha (with suitable modifications, as for instance, yagdhan 9, 4,2; buldye 2,19, 2; 
goshtha 2,2, 2, ete.) but has in addition interpreted the word as ddilys in 5, 62,2, as marge 
in 6, 68, 10, and as derira in 1, 34, 7; see Geldner, Ved. Shodien, 3, LIL. 

Roth has assigned to this word the meanings (1) Hirde, Stall ; (2) Gewohnter Ort, Wohn- 
platz, Wohnung, Nistplatz der Vogel ; that is to say, he has confined himself to the meanmg 
grha and rejected the meaning ahas. This meaning, however, hardly yields good sense in 
many of the passages where the word occurs; and Geldner has, therefore, in his article on this 
word (Ved. Studien, 3, 110 ff.), investigated anew its meaning, and starting with the assump- 
tion that it means both a place and a time of day (as declared by the author of the Nighantu), 
has come to the conclusion that srasara means (1) Frihtrich, Morgenweide ; the time before 
samgava when the cows graze freely on the pasture ;(2) Frithausflog aus dem Nest, die Mor- 
genatzung with regard to birds ; and (3) die Frihmesse, Frihlibation, and, upalakshayena, 
all the three savandni or libations.* ‘This interpretation is approved of by Macdonnell — 
(see his Vedic Index, s.v. ahan, go, svasare) and apparently by Oldenberg also who 
translates (RV. Nolen 1, 260) 3, 60, 6c as ‘ Diese Weiden bieten sich dir dar.’ Hillebrandt, 
on the other hand, translates (Lieder des RV, p. 90) 5, 62, 2cas° Ihr macht alle Milch- 
strome des (himmiischen) Stalles strotzen’ and seems therefore still to follow Roth m 
his interpretation of the worl. 

It seems to me that the translations given above of 3, 60, 6 and 5, 62, 2 by Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt are hardly satisfactory. Nor are Geldner’s translations (given in hia RY, 
ibersetzung) of 1, $4, Tod (‘Drei Entfernungen kommt ihr Wagenlenker Asvin her mm Frih- 
meseo wie der Windhauch zur Frihweide "), 2, 19, 2ed (‘dass die Labsale der Fiisee forteil- 
ten wie Viigel zu den Futterplittzen ") and 3, 60, Ged (‘ Dir stehen diese [Soma-] weiden zur 
Verfdgung auf Geheiss der Gitter und nach den Satzungen des Menschen *) any better : they 
indicate that the meanings proposed by Geldner for the word ¢vasera are not correct 
and that they need to be revised. 

The reason for such incorrectness, too, is not far to seek. Geldner has begun his 6x: 
position (Ved. Studien, 3, 111) with the observations (1) that the verses 2, 34,8: dhenur na 
éidve svasareshu pinvale ; 2, 2, 2: abhi ivd nakiir ushaso vawisire ‘gue vatsam na seasare hu 
dhenaval ; S, 88, 1: abhi valoumt na svasareshu dhenave indram girbhir navdmahe; 9, O4, 2: 
dhiyah pinuindh seasare na géva ridyantir abhi vdpasra indum show that the cows ooze with 
milk and Jow for their calves at the time or place of svasara, and (2) that the verses 1, 186, 5: 
éifum na pipyushtea veli sindhuh and 2, 16, 8: dhenur na valsam yavasasya pipyweht show 
that the milch-cow longs for and returns to her calf when she is pipyuslé or yavasasya pipyusht, 

§ In his RV. Glossar, Geldner gives two meanings only, ‘Frahweide, Fribatzung, fig. flr die Morgen- 
lihation 1, 3, 3: 2, 34, 5; 8, 90,1‘ for this word. It is uncertain whether he has given up the other 
moanings of merely abstained from reprodacing thom here ae being (in his opinion) inappropriate in the 
verses referred to, 
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These observations are unexceptionable *; and when taken into consideration along With 
the statement in Tait. Br. 1, 4, 9, 2: (faemdt trir ahnah patavah prerate | pritah samgave 
adiyam) that the cows went out to graze thrice a day, préfah, samgave and sdyani, they point 
to the conclusion that the cows returned home from the pasture thrice a day oozing with milk 
and longing and lowing for their calves. Similarly, Geldner’s further observation (ped 13) 
that evasara denotes the time when the cows roam about and freely graze on the pastures 
(sva-sara), supposing that it is correct, points, when taken in conjunction with the above 
statement of the Tait. Br., to the conclusion that there are three periods of time im each day 
which can be denoted by the word svasara, and not one period only, that preceding the 
samgava time, as stated by Geldner. 

Now, what are the three times of the day when the cows were driven out to graze! It 
has been remarked, in this connection, by Macdonell (Vedic Inder, s. v. go, note 4) that the 
exact sense of the above-mentioned passage of the Tait. Br. (1, 4, 9, 2) is obscure and that 
‘ strictly speaking, the cows were driven out from the cattleshed in the morning, spent the 
heat of the day in the Samgavini, were then driven out during the evening to graze and finally 
came or were driven home.’ That ia to say, the cows were, according to him, driven out to 
graze twice only in the day—in the morning before samgava, and in the afternoon after samgata 
and not thrice. This view seems to me to be untenable, and I am disposed to think that the 
statement of the Tait. Br. is correct and that the cows were driven out to graze thrice a day— 
in the morning (prdtah), in the samgava time (eamgave), and in the evening (sdyam), that is to 
say, in the latter part of the night (pascimarnitra) before the morning-milking, in the late 
morning after the morning-wilking, and in the afternoon some timo after the samgata-milking, 
and that they returned or were driven home from the pasture before the morning-milking, 
before the samgava-milking, and before the evening-milking respectively. Compare also 
Bhatte-Bhiskara'’s comment (p. 235) fasmdd ahnas trih prerale pasavas carandrtham pratich- 
thante prdtah samgave sdyam ca on this passage. ‘ 

The return home of the milch-cows has been described frequently by the later Sanskrit 
classical writers from whose writings I reproduce here some passages on this subject : 

1. updratéh paécimardtrigocarad apdrayaniah patitum javena game | 
lam utsukdé cakrur avekshanolsnkam gavdm ganih prasnulapiveraudhasah || 
Kiraétarjuniya 4, 10. 
® pirwili vdware astdcala-bita- kirite nicula-maijari-bhdasi lejdiet mufeat 
viyan-muci marici-mdling divasa-vihrli-pratydgatam prasnula-slanam slanam- 
dhaye dhayali dhenu-vargam udgata-kahiram kahudhita-tarnaka-vrite 
Harshacarita (Nirnayasiyara ed., p. 80). 
3. anindyd Nandini ndma dhenur dvavele vandt || 
bhuvam koshnena kundodhnt medhyendvabhythdd api | 
prasravendbhivarshant? valsdlokaprevartina || 


pT ty 





Raghuvamea (1, 82-54). 
{. sa naicikth pratyaham dlwpdnte pratyuktaghosha iva watsanddath | 
madhint vaidadhvanibhih prayacchan nindya bhiyo “pi nivasabhamam || 
Vidavibhyudaya 4, 8). 


® Exenph that, as regatds the second observation, Hie word pipyuahi, in 2, 16,5 hee no connection 
with the word yanaesya which proeedes it and which ia to be construed with tho verb ahh yal oar rteret, 
The cow moreover docs not long for her calf when dio is pipyuehd bot becomes pipyushi [i2,, ooting with 
milk] when sho remembers and longs for ler call of sexe it; compare Kirliirjuniys 4, 10: rep rata 
pidcimenitriquardd apdrayantah patituen jana gil | tan utubad cakrur avekshanotsukam gavdm gays 
pronwapiedreudhaas and the commentators explanation waukd omtecabithanphitith . 6 « 
prusnutapicurcadhas tifsasmarand? arqvalpindpiutA; Kaghuvanda 1, $4: bhuvap korhyona kugdodani 
medhyendeabh rthidd apt | prasrava pdbhingrahand eafediokapraveriind; VYesustilakacamph, 2, 184: dwacw 
cafegdthang-krhaga-kohard! -stana-dhcnudigdhasthded-lhaoyenanathardg ri, 
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i, sdyam gato yamayamena Midhavah | 
gatas fato goshiham wpelyd salvaran 
huttkdrahoshath narihbiifasamypatin | 
ecakdn svakdn valsatardn apdyayan muhur likantyak sravad audhasam payah || 

Srimad-Bhigavata 10, 13, 25-24, 

G. vimucyamineshu sandhyopdsandiijali-mubuleshu. . . vighatamineshu cabra- 
eikamithunesiu . . . . weukharibhavatsu mathyamdneshu arvandraassy 
iva abhyarna-tarpala-svand karnanodirnena dhenushytatim dirgiv-rambhitiira- 
vend gopuramukheshu Yadastilaka-campi 2, p. 10, 

The first of these passages describes the return home of the cows from the pasermardtri- 
gocara, longing (utsuka) for their calves and with their udders oozing milk. Paseimardiri- 
gocara means the pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night ; and hence 
this verse describes the return home of the cows before the pritardoha."© The other passages 
refer to the return home of the milch-cows in the evening and likewise represent thease cows 
as eager to rejoin their calyes, lowing to them, and hastening to them (goshiham upelya 
satvaram) with their udders oozing milk (prasnulastanam; prasravena ; sravad audhasam paych). 

This eagerness of the cows to join their calves, their lowing to them and their hasten- 
ing to them with udders oozing milk are features that figure also in innumerable verses of 
the RV. that contain comparisons. Compare for instance 10, 149, 4: wigréva vateim 
sumdénd déhand patir iva jaéyd'm abhi no ny tte; 10, 75, 4: abhi tnd sindho didum in ng 
miléro wisré’ arshanti piyasera dhendvah ;1,38,8: védréva vidytin mimdlt valsim nd mits’ 
sishakti: 1, 32, 2: véérd’ iva dhendvah syindamdnd gijah samudrim ava jagmur a'pah ; 
1, 164, 28: gadr amimed anu valsdm mishdntam méirdhd’nam hi'ini akrnon mé'tava’ 
u | er'kvdnam gharmam abhi wiraddnd! mi'midtt mayim payate payobhih; 9, 86,2: derkshata 
rathydiso yathé pr'thak | dhentir nd vatsim payasdbht vajrinam. In the same way, the lowing 
af the ealves for their mother-cows and the licking of the calves by the cows (see 
Bhagavata, 10, 13, 24 cited above) are likewise referred to in many RV, verses; compare, 
in respect of the former, 1, 104,90: jaimed vatsp dnw gi'm apasyal ; 9, 4, 4: tim wdeadindm 
matdyah sacante ; 10, 1, 2: pra méte'bhyo ddhi kinikradad gah and in respect of the latter, 3, 
41,5; rihdnti Sdvasas pati | indram vatsdm nd mdlérah ; 3, 55, 19: anydsyi vatedm rikali’ 
mimdya ; 1, 186, 7; 4i’Suy ne gd’ vas térunam rihanti ; 3, 33, 3: valadm iva mitgrd samrihané, 

The passages cited above describe the return home of the milch-cows in the early morning 
(before the prifar-dola) and in the evening (before the aivam-doha) only. 1 do not know 
ofany which describes their return home at the sangave time’! (before the samgara milking)" ; 
but it can not be doubted thst, at that time too, the milch-cows would be eager to rejom 

lg ‘The prdtardoha takes place in the morning and the cows are immediately after driven out again 
tothe pasture. Thia pastur can not be denoted by the word pastmardin-gocara which meang the 
pasture in which the cows graze in the lust part of the night. [This ts what is called Siru-vigu in Tamil, 
Seo Tinippdeas tranalated in Inu. Ant., vol, LV, p. 163, stanza 6. It ia there reforred to aa being peculiar 
to buffaloes ; but the custom seems to survive even in regard to cows if some places—8.E.] 

1 ‘That they did return home before the saipgerd time i¢ clearly indieated by Tait, Br. 1, 6, 3, 1% 
milrasyo sangavah | fai punyam tejarcy ahah | tasuit fark’ podorch sumayonts and Bhatte-Bhiskera'a 
comment diganterhu carited vrajam soma guechanty thervon. 

i? This is perhaps due to the fact that while the prafandoha and siyendoha are universal, tho 
eat gaca-doha aa well as the return home of the cows at that time, is not. Compare for instance the 
pasaage in the Raghuvaiéa beginning with 2, 1: alka prajindm adhipah prabhate jayl pratigra hita~ 
yandhamatyam | candya pita-pratibaddha-vated ys yatodhano dhenm raher mumeca which states that the 
king Int loose the cow in order to go and graze in the forest at daybreak after the morning-milking, and 
ending with 2, 15: semcbrapitdnd digantarini rive dinante nilayaya gantum | pracakrame pallavardgatdmpd 
prubhd patakgasya muned ca dhenuh which saya that the milch-cow turned her face home in the evening 
after having roamed about alithe day, 1¢ ia obvious from this petange thet Vasishtha’s Aomadhenw did 
not retarn home, and waa not milked, al apgaes time, Compare also the epithet dirata-eArh-pratyd- 
gatam that li applied tu dhenuvaryan in the Harshacrita pariage cited above. 
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their calves and would hasten to them, lowimg and with their udders oozing milk. The 
oozing of milk from the cows’ udders is thus not the characteristic of a place, but of a 
time—the time when the milch-cows return home from the pasture and are milked, This, 
as we have seen above, takes place three times a day—priiah, samgave and sdyam or 
roughly, in the three sandhyi or savana times. It is these three times of the day that 
are denoted by the word sraanra. 

Seasara is thus approximately equivalent to sandiyd, and in the plural, may be said 
to be a synonym of the word frisudAya or trishavana. Tt isa hilavdcakaéabda or word 
denoting time; and as such, it can be used in sentences to denote the time “ when” 
not only in the locative case, but in the accusative and genitive cases also; see Whitney, 
§3274c, 300a, and 302b. Compare also Gaedicke (p. 178): ‘‘ Der Accusativ von Zeit- 
begriffen besagt, dass der Vorgang wiihrend ihrer Daner, der Genitiv, dass er wahrend eines 
Theils derselben, der Locatiy, dass er zwischen ihren Grenzen, der Instrumental, dass er 
mit ihrem Kintritt und Verlauf stattfindet. Daher kann die Frage ‘wie lange * nur 
durch den Accusative beantwortet werden, waihrend das ‘wann' durch alle vier Casus 
bestimmt werden kann "’. 

Like the word sandhyd which, though denoting the three sandhyd times, morning, noon 
and evening, is sometimes used in the sense of ‘ evening * only (see Apte), the word sprasara 
too, seems frequently to be used in the sense of ‘evening.’ This seems to be the case in 
the verses which refer to the cows oozing milk for their calves or lowing to them, 
And likewise there seema to be no doubt that svasara means ‘evening ‘in verses 2, 19, 
2 and 2, 24,5, where it is mentioned in connection with birds (vayah ; havisdth); for it ia 
well-known that birds return to their nests in the evening and this fact is referred to in 
many passages in the later classical literature also. Compare for instance : 

dtulaé cala-patatri-Lulénim dravair anuditaushasa-rdgah | 
dyaydv aharidasea-vipdadus tulyatdm dina-mukhena dindntah || 
Su bh&shitaratnabhéndigdra (1911, p. 308, ¥, 27) 





paripatali payonidhan patangah 
sarasiruhdm udareshu matia-bhrigah | 
upavand-taru-kotare vihangas 
farunt-janeshu éanaiésanair anaiiqah |) 
Ibid. (v. 45) 
érésotsuka-pakshinah kalarutam bramanti erkshdlayin 


dhatte cirusatin gato ravir asdv antdcalam cumbati | 

Ibid. (p. 309, v. 68) 
aparahua-sitalatarena éanair anilena lolita-latingulaye | 
nilaydya éékhina ivdheayate dadur dkuldh khaga-kuldni girah || 

Migha (9, 4) 
vikéya dharagitalam wamucya kamalini-vandni éakwnaya ivadivasdvasdine tapovana- 
taru-dikhareshu parvaldgreahu ca ravi-kirandh sthitim akurvata 

Kadam bari (B.5,8. ed., p, 47) 
lokdntaram wpagalavaly anurdgaseshe jate tejasim adhise. . . avataratas tridasa- 
vimdina-kinkint-keanita iva driiyamdne éabhi-dikhara-buldya-liyaména-éakuni-bula- 
bibjite 

oem Harshacarita (p. 170) 

éubhetardldpa-samvarana-pareva viatdritdnibaddho-koldhaldni éakuni-kuldni  tarn- 
kuldya-kolaresho asishu (so!) upavana-rdjih, . . . kramena odtibrdnte pradosha- 


samaye | 
Tilakamafijari (p. 160) F 
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Ihave no doubt that it is this home-coming of the birds in the evening that is referred 
to by the above-mentioned RV., verses (2, 19, 2; and 2, 34, 5). And similarly, it is my belief 
that the word seazara denotes * ovening ‘ in verses 1, 3, 8; 2,2, 2; etc., where it is mentioned 
in connection with cows. It is true that (in the language of the poets) the cows return home 
with milk-oozing udders and low to their calves not only in the evening, but in the other 
two svasara times also, namely, in the morning and forenoon. But the paucity of references 
in the later classical literature to the home-coming of the cows in these two svasarna times, 
combined with tha many references to their home-coming in the evening, makes me think 
that the RV. posts too had this home-coming of the cows at evening in their mind when 
they used the word eeasara in connection with cows in 1, 3, 8; 2, 2,2; ete." 

I shall now show that the above-mentioned meaning, namely, sandhyd time or evening, 
fits into the context and yields good sense in all the passages where the word avaseara occurs, 
I begin with 

1, 3, 8: visve devd'so aptirah sutam ad’ ganta hi’ rpayah | 

ward’ iva svdsardni || 
* ye All-Gods, come ye here, conquering the waters (in respect of rapid motion), quick, 
tothe Soma juice, as cows in the evening.” Svasardpi—svasarcahu. The comparison 
ward iva svasardnt means yalhd werih svasaresiu vatxin prati salvaram gacchanti toatl, 
This idea of swiftness is expregged, besides, by the epithets firpayah and apturah. The savane 
time that is proper to the Visvedevah is the third or evening savrna : compare Ch. Up. 2, 24, 
1: dditydndm ca visveshim ca devindm trtiyasavanam ; and though this verse is, in the ritual, 
(As. Sr, Sitra, 5, 10, 5) preseribed for recitation in connection with the Vaitvadevagraha 
of the prifas-savana, it is not improbable that it was originally recited in connection 
with the evening sevana and that the word syasardni is to be construed with the verb dganta 
1, 34,7: irir no agvind yajaid divé-dive 

pari (ridha'tu prihivi'm addyatam | 

fiers nésatyd ralhyd pardvdia 

diméuc wi'fal avdsarini gacchatam || 
“Thrice every day, O ye worshipful Asvins, do ye come to the threefold carth, to us. O ye 
Advina that ride on chariots, ye go (i.¢., pass) through the three distant places at the sandhyd 
times (as awiltly) as the swift-moving wind “. With regard to the Inst pida, compare 
1, 79, 1: wi’'ta iva dhrdjiman ; 1, 163, 11: tdoa citfam vd'la iva dhrajimdn ; 10, 95,2: durdpana’ 
va'ta indham asmi; 4, 38,3: rathalirag vi'tam tea dhrd'jantam ; 7, 33, 8: wi‘tasyera prajdgo 
nd'nyena ; 10, 78, 3: wi'tdso ng ye dhanayo jigatndeah ; etc., all which contain comparisons 
referring to the swiftness of the wind. 

2,2, 2: abhi tod naktir ushdso vavdsiré 

qne vatedm na svisareshu dhendvah | 
divd ivéd aratir md’ nushd yugd 
kshitpo bhdai purutdra aamydtah || 
“ For thee, O Agni, did they low, in the nights and in the mornings, as milch-cows do for their 
calf in the sandhyd times. Being bright, thou shinest, as in day so im the nights, successively, 
hroughout man’s life, O thou that hast many desirable things.” 

It is the opinion of Oldenberg (Le.) that the words nakifh and wshasah are in the nomi- 
native case and should be regarded as the subject of the verb vardsire, the verse being 
translated as: ‘dir haben Nitchto und Morgenréten zugebriillt." This is the opinion of 
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Bloomfield also (RV. Repetitiona 1, 162) who refers to 9, #4, 2 (in which I find noting baka 
on this point) in this connection ; and S4yana too has given this as an alternative expla- 
nation, 

There is however no verse elsewhere in the RV. in which the Nights and Dawns are Te 
presented as crying after Agni. I prefer therefore to regard maktih and ushasah as bein 
the accusative case and used here in adverbial sense. ‘This is the view of SAyans also in his 
first explanation and of Geldner. As subject of the verb eavdsire we have to understand 
either the priests or the prayers ; compare 10, (4, 15: grd'vd yatra madhushiid weyate brhad 
dvivatanta matibhir manishinah: and 1, 02, 3: sim warlipibhir vévadania adrah where the 
priests are said to have lowed for the gods and for Indra ; and also $, 44, 25 : dgne dhtiavrataya 
te eomudrd'yeoa aindhavah | giro vdtri‘sa frafe; and 7, 5, 5: ted'm agne harifo vdvasini’ girah 
eacante ditinayo ghrtd'cih where the prayers (girah) are said to low after Agni and run to him. - 
Compare also 9, 63,21: mali’ viprih sdm asvaran where the pricste are said to cry after Soma 
with prayers. 

Regarding arati, sec the Excursus. 

2,19, 2: asya manding midhvo vijrahaste 

him indo arnovy"tam vi wrdecat | 

pré yid vdyo na avdsardiny dccha 

praydhei ca nad? adm cakramania || 
“ Exhilarated with this sweet juice, Indra, who carries the Vajra in his hand, cut off the dragon 
who had confined the waters, so that, like birds inthe evening, the pleasing (i.c., refreshing) 
watera of the rivera, too, moved swiftly towards (the sea).’14 

The reference here is to Indra’s well-known exploit of the liberation of the Waters and 
Gows after slaying the dragon ; and I therefore agree with Siyaoa in his opinion that the word 
eamudram ia to be supplied after accha in the second half-verse. Compare the next verse: 
indro drno apéi'm prairayad ahihd'echd samudrdém ; see also Geldner, Ved, Studien, 3, 115, who, 
in his RV. Ubersetzung, however, construcs accha with the word svasardnd and translates: 
‘die Labsale der Flisee forteilten wie Vogel zu den Futterplitzen.’™4 

It is hard to explain why the word ca haa been used in pida 4. Its use implies that 
something else, besides the prayddisi, moved swiftly ; and what this something else is, it is 
difficult to determine ; see Oldenberg, IV. Noten, 1,203. Perhaps it is the aradsmet, torrents, 
referred to by the word arnorytam in pida b (compare also the words argo apdm in the next 
verse), This is the view of Geldner in Ved. Studien, 3, 62, though in this case, it is difficult 
to make a distinction between the erndie and prayduei. Or perhaps, it is the cows that 
Indra sets free with tho waters or rivera (compare 1,32, 12: ¢jayo gi’ djapah daira sGmam dvderjah 
sirtave sapld sindhin and 2, 23,18: téva ériyé vy djikita parvato gdndm gotrim tid 
asrjoyad aigirah | Indreva yujd’ timasd pértertam br'haspate nir apé'm aubjo arnavdm) and that 
are likewise mentioned in the next verse: indro drqo apd'm pratrayad ahihd'cchd samudrém | 
djanayat sti’ryam widad ga’ aktind'indm vayiindni sidhat. Compare ala 1, 61, 10; indrad | 
gd’ na verdad’ avinir amuiicat * Indra set free, like the cows, the rivers that were confined,’ 

Here too, 4vasardat = avasareshu. The point of comparison in the simile wayo Rat srasardini 
‘like birds in the ches " ja swiftness which, though not mentioned, is to be understood 
here; compare in this respect the verse 1, 3, 8 (explained above) where too mdnya- 
dharma is not mentioned, ad 

_ I have cited above many passages from classical Sanskrit writers which describe the 
retum of birds to their nests inthe evening. One only of these, namely, dvdeolsubapakshinah 
kalarutam krdmanti vykshdlayin . . . mentions that the birds are ‘eager ', i.e,, hurrying, 


“He hassimilarly construed accha with avasardyiin Ved. Shulien, 3,52, ake whore he hae translated 
‘ wie Vogal sur Mocgsnateung, (die Fluten) und der Wonnetrank dor Flusas ivcedl tens” | 
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to return to their nests : the ine passages make no mention of this Jeske: To com- 
pensate for this, there are many RV, verses that male no mention of evening-time, but refer, 
expressly or implicitly, to the swift movement of the birds when returning to their nests. 
Compare, for instance, 6, 3, 5: cifradhrajatir aratir yo altgr vir mi drushddvd raghupatma- 
jahhdh, “of wonderful speed, shining at night, with swift-flying wings like a bird that is 
going to sit on a tree (i-¢., that is going to its nest ; compare particularly the words dudsa 
and wrkshdlaya in the passage d@vdeotsukapakshinah kalarutam . . . cited above)’; 
1, 25,4: pant hime vimanyocoh pilanli vdsya-ishtaye | rdyo nd vasati'r dpa, ‘like birds to their 
nests, my prayers fly swiftly, seeking good fortane *; 1, 30,4: ayim ute aim alasi kapolé iva 
garbhadhim ‘this (Soma juice) is for thee ; thou fliest to itas swiftly asa dove does to its nest :’ 
1, 33, 2: dipéd ahdm dhanadd'm apratitam jishtdm nd Syend vasati'm patdmi * 1 fy awiftly to 
him, the giver of riches, the irresistible, as the falcon flies to its own dwelling-place ’; 1, 188,1: 
lam yunjithdm mainass yo javiydn trivandhurd vrahand mda triedtkrah | yénopaydthih suky'to 
durondém tridhé'tund patatho vir nd péraaih' yoke, ye two bulls, that (chariot), which isswifter 
than thought, has three seats, threes wheels and three parts, and on which ye come, ye fly 
awiftly, to the dwelling of the pious person like a bird that flies with its wings to ita dwelling- 
place"; 10, 115, 3: fam vo vim na drushddam . . . . mdhivratam nd sanijantam 
ddivanah * him (se. Agni), who moves (as swiftly) as u bird that is going to sit on a tree (i.e. 
that is going toitsnest) . . . ~ raisingdustover paths like a mighty person."'5 Compare 
also 9, 72, 5: d'prih kraliin sim ajair adhearé mali'r vér nd drushdc camvdr a'sadad dhdrih ; 
9, 61,21: simmisio arushd bhava siipasthd’bhir ng dhenitbhih | si'daiie chyend nd yénim a’; 
9, 62, 4: dadoy ansur maddydpsid gksho girishtha'h | éyend nd yonim a! sadat ; 9, 71, 6: ayend nd 
yonim sadanam dhiyd’ krtam hiragydyam dsddam devd éshati | é rinanti barhishi priydm gind' 
"dvo na devd'n apy ett yajat'yah; 9, 82, 1: déavi sémo arushd wahdh dri ri'jeva dasmd abhi ga’ 
ucikradat | pundnd ed'ram péry ely avydyam syend nd yinim ghriévantam asddam; 9, 86, 35: 
isham fi'rjam pavamdndbhy drshasi syend nd vameu kaldéeshu gidasi; 10, 43, 4: wdyo nd 
erkshdm supalaéam deadan simisa indram mandinad camiishdda’h where the idea of swiftness 
is implied by the comparison with the bird or falcon ~ sitting,’ i.e, going to sit, in 
its neat.'* 

The comparison vayo na svasarini therefore in the above half-verae (pri wid viyo nd 
avadarany dechd praydimsi ca nadt nim cakramanta) means ‘as swiftly as birds (fly to their 
dwelling-places) in the evening." The idea of swiftness is referred to clearly in other pas- 
sages also that describe the running forth of the Waters or rivers after their liberation by 
Indra: compare 3, 32, 6: todm aps yadda vririm jaghanvd’h dtydh iva prd’srjah sirtavd' jad; 
1, 32,2: dhann dhim prrvaty ditriydndm . . wdird’ iva dhendvah syindamdad dijah 
samudram awa jagmur d’pah; 1, 130, 5: todm vy'thd nadyd indra sdrtavtcchd samudrdm aerjo 
nithia iva vajayats nathan iva ; 2, 15, 3: wdjrena Mid’ ny alynan nadi'ndm | vr'thi ‘erjat pathibhir 
dirghaydthaih; 4,17, 3: eadhid vrtrim vdjrena mandasinah sgrann d'po jdvaai hatgerahnth ; 
10, 111, 9-10: srjgh sind/hiur dhind jagrasdna'A dd id efd’h prq vivijre javéna | mimukshamdad 
ula yd’ mumueré ‘dhéd efi’ w dramande nitibtdh || sadhri'cih stadhum wéati’r indyen, 





tT Sarajaniim, | concs ive, ig the participle of u Fah oior Mae verb formed from sdraja (sciereaje 
which ia another form of rajas: seq PW, «.v., maja and soraja) and moaning ‘to make dusty; to rainy 
dust.’ Regarding the simile mahieratam na sarajantam adhvangh; of. 10,40, kiaya dhvasrh’ b 

thah kavya wi naré rajoputréva sdvand'va gacchalhas, Agea- 


16 This don of awiftners is expressed clearly in other verses and similes ; ef., for instance, 0,62, 8: of 
arahdndrdyo pitdye turd rominy arydid | sidan yond vdneshe A; 0, 62, 16: pdeomdnad sad ne'bAi® edie 
wi'jam tedsarat | cewrrnta“avaa diimand adiam; 9, 02,19, : dcidén bolddéim eutd vdieo) arehonn abi” drdyar' | 
dd'ro nd géshu Gahphati; 0, 4, 20; a ydd yonim Airanydyam dilr rtdaya ai'daté; 9, 87, 1: pred hi dnava 
pari kédamy ni chide nr bid punand abhi ed’jam orsha. 
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2,34, 5: indhanvabhir dhenitbht rapdddiidhabhir 
aidhnesmabhih pathibhir bhrdjadrshtayah | 
a Amhsd'so nad svdsardnt guniana 
maithor midiya marwah samanyavah || 
“With the flaming (?) cows whose udder are full, come, Oye Maruts that are of the same 
mind, and that have bright spears, by dustless roads for the delight of the sweet (drink), 
{as swiftly) as swans in the evening.” 

The exact meaning of indkanvabhih, which occurs in this one passage only, isnot known, 
The sense of pida a too, is somewhat obscure. 

Svasardni in this verse too is equivalent to seasareshu. The comparison Aamadso na 
svasanini refers, not to the genus bird, like 6, 3,5; 1, 25, 4; 1, 183, 1; eto., cited above, but 
to a particular species of birds ; it resembles in this respect the verses 1, 30,4: ayim w te 
adm alasi kapotd iva garbhadhim and 1, 33,2: jushidm na Syend vasatin patimi (also 
cited above) which likewise refer to particular species of birds, The simdnyadharma, however, 
is the same, to wit, swiftness, in all thesev erses. 

2,34, 8: yad yuiljate marido rukmavakshaso 

‘éoin nitheslu bhaga a’ eudd'navah | 

dhenir nd disve svdeareshu pinvate 

jadndya rildhavishe mahi'm isham || 
“ When the liberal Maruts, with ornaments on their breasts, yoke their horsea inthe charlota for 
the purpose of blessing, they ooze copious refreshments for him who has offered oblations 
as the milch-cow (does) to her calf in the evenings.” 

3, 60, 6: indra rbhumdé'n vi'javiin matsveha no 

‘amin sdvane édcyd purushiuta | 

imé'nt fibhyam avisardnt yemire 

vrald' devd'ném minushaé ca dharmabhih || 
“Indra, delight thou now bere ardently with the Kbhus and Vaja in this our oblation of 
the Soma juice, O thou that art much praised. These savana times are set apart for thee 
according to thé ordinance of the gods and the customs of men.” Note the juxtaposition 
of the sentences, agmin savane mateva and imdni tubhyam svasardat yemire which too pointe 
to the conclusion that seasara denotes the time of acvana. 

3, 61, 4: dea syi'meve cinvall’ maghony 

ushd’ yaili svdsarasya pital | 

svar janantt subhagd sudgmad 

d'ntid divah papratha a’ prihivyc'h || 
“ Gathering rays, as it were, comes the liberal Dawn, the ruler of sandhyd. Bringing out 
the sun, she who is beautiful and has great might, has spread to the end of heaven and of 

The meaning of the expression ava syiimeva cinvati is obscure. The epithet svasarmeya 
patni is appropriate to Ushas, because she is the deity that presides over the sandhyd time, 

5, 62, 2: tat ett wim mitrdvarund mahitudm 

irmd! tasthiishir dhabhir duduhre | 

viswih pinvathah svdsarasya dhénd 

dnu vdm ékah pavir d’ ravaria | 
“ This, ee Vacate. # yous greatness, (namely), that those who are here were 
milked day by day. You make all the prayers ooz (i.«., yield favourable results) at sa 
elave ; the felly alone revolved after you.” aut pina! Prada 

The signification of irmd in pada b is obsoure. Regarding dhendh in ¢, Tam not. ss." 
that Oldenberg is right in his contention (Vedaforschuny, sass that it means aaaaoa. 
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I believe that it means vik or prayer here. Compare 5,71, 12: sdisives hi gracttasd oeruea 
mitra ri'jathah | tidnd! pipyatam dhiyah; 9,19, 2: yuvdm hi athah evdrpali indrad ca soma 
gipati | ildnd’ pipyatam dhiyah ; 10, 64, 12 : td'm (dhiyam) pipayata payaseva dhentom, 

6, 68, 10 : indridvarund sulapdv imam sutdm 

simam pibatam madyam dhrtavratd | 

yued ratho adhvarim devdvitaye 

prifi evdsaram ipa yili pttaye |] 
“0 Indra and Varuna who uphold the ordinances, drink, ye Soma-drinkers, this exhilarat- 
ing Soma-juice that has been pressed. Your chariot comes every evening to the sacrifice 
for the meal of the gods, that you may drink.” This verse is one of those that are pres- 
cribed to be recited in the course of the third or evening savena (see Ad, Sr. Sitra, 5, 5, 19); : 
and ar it is likely that svesera is used here in the sense of ‘evening *. 

8, 88, 1: fam vo dasmdm rtishdham visor mandanjm dndhasah | 
abhi watedm nei sudsarechu dhendun indram girbhir navdmahe || 

“We cry with our hymns for mighty Indra, the conqueror in battles, who takes delight in 
the bright food (#.¢., the Soma juice), as mileh-cows do for their calves in the evenings.” 

8, 90, 1: ted’m ida! hyd nard ‘pipyan vajrin bhi rnayah | 

sa indra stomavdhasdm tha ¢rudhy wpa sedearam a! gah || 
“The zealous men (i.e, the priests), O Vajra-bearer, have made thee drmk now and 
yesterday. Hear now, O Indra, the (priests) who bring forward (thy) praises ; come towards 
the evening.” 

0, 04, 2: deitd!' eyiirnvdnn amr'tasya dha'ma 

svarvide bhiivandni prathanta | 

dhiyah pinvind's svdsare nd gd’ va 

ridyantir abhi wivaéra indum | 
“ Opening again widely the abode of immortality, they spread the worlds for the finding 
ofthesun. Oozing milk like cows in the evenings, the holy hymns lowed for Soma,” 

AV. 7, 23,2: bradhndh sami'cir ushdaah aim airayan | 

arepisah adetlasah aniaare manyumdliamdsé cité gch | 
The import of this verse is obscure. I translate, following Whitney: "The bright one, 
sending out in sandhydl time the beautiful dawns, faultless, like-minded, most furious, in 
the gathering of the cow.’ 

Sata. Br. 4, 3,5, 20: ddityebhyah . . . . maha svastrasya patibhyah. 

* Forthe Adityas who are the lords (i.¢., presiding deitios)of the advanced (i¢,, the lateat 
or third)jsandhyitime.” Mfahaseasarasya meansthe ‘advanced svasera’ or ‘third svasara’ + 
compare the similar use of mahd- in mahdrdtra. With regard to the third savana, 
compare Ch. Up. 2, 34, 1: ddityindm ca visveshdm eo devindm trtiyasavanam (cited above), 
according to which this aavma belongs to the Adityas and Viévedevas; compare also 
Sata. Br. 4, 3,5, 1: dditwindm trttya-savanam. The Adityas are therefore here represented 
as presiding over the time of the third savena, that is, over the third seasara. 

Execursus, 
Arati. 

The word arafi which I have above (p, 97) interpreted aa‘ bright * occura in about 
thirty RV. verses and has been differently explained by exegetists. eayons. has explained it 
rape aah wage adhipati or w Salagiaen 2; 1, 128,0; 1, 128, 8:2, 4,2; 9,99; 6 1s, 
4:7,10, 3; etc.) ; vydpla, visirla (2, 2, 2; 2.3); pripayitr (L, 58, 7); gente or abhigantr 
(6, 9, 5:6, 7, Ll; ete. and aprili ct aramaua (3, 17, 4; 4,38, 4). Uvata and Mahidhara have 
interpreted the word as dlamali, paryiptameati in VS. 7, 24 and 15, 32; and the latter has 
besides suggested the meanings pilrakam, ralir uparatis tadrahitam and ratir uparamas 
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too has paraphrased arafi by uparatirahita in bis commentary on Tait, Br. 2,5, 4,4, a8 does 
also Sdyana in ébid., 2, 8, 2, 4. 

Roth (in PW.) haa interpreted the word as Diener, Gehiilfe, Verwalter, Ordner, adminiater 
while Grassmann, differing from him, has said that the word means ‘ der das Opfer zurichtet, 
wu Stande bringt.’ Oldenberg, in SBE, 46, has explained the word as ‘ steward, * 
Bergaigne (Quarante Hymns, V) translates itas ‘ministre’ and Ludwig and Griffiths as 
‘messenger.’ Geldner, in his Glossar gives the meaning ‘ Herr’ (which Hillebrandt also 
approves of; Lieder des RY., p. 22), but im his Vhersetsung, has translated the word as 
‘ Lenker,’ ‘ Wagenlenker,’ and ‘ Rosselenker.”’ 

lt is my belicf that none of the above interpretations is correct. The terms isvara (Herr), 
vydipta, gantr, gopih, etc., refer to characteristics that are common to almost all RV. deities 
and can be used as epithets of all such deities, while in fact, the word arafi is used of Agni 
only. This in itself is enough to raise doubts in my mind asto whether arafi means lrora, 
(Herr), vydpla, or gantry, etc. On the other hand, I believe that the correct signification 
of the word arafi is, in all probability, one that has specific reference to Agni, that in 
fact, arafi means ‘he who shines; the bright one; éukra; pavaka.’ I give here below the 
reasons for such belief. 

I. The verse 10, 45, 7: wéik pdeakd aratih sumedhdl mirteshy agnir amr'lo ni dhdiyt 
is in most respects parallel to the verse 1, 60, 4; wik pdvakd wdsur ma nwahdndm vdrenyo 
hdtd dhéyi vikshi ; and it seems therefore (since aralih cannot mean varenyoh'’ and sumedhdh 
cannot mean vasuh) that arafih is equivalent to vasuh or bright. 

Il. Again, five out of the thirty passages in which the word arats occurs, namely 1, 59,2, 
(arati’ rédasyoh); 2, 2, 3 (divds prihivyor aratim ny rire); 6, 49, 2 (ddrptakratum aration 
yuvatyoh) ; 7, 5, 1 (divd erataye grthivyd’ h) ; and 10, 3,7 (divds-prthivyér aralir yuvalydh) say 
that Agni is the arati of Heaven and Earth. Now what exactly is the relation between Agni 
on the one hand, and Heaven and Earth, on the other that is referred to by the word arali 
in these passages ? An examination of the RV. hymnsaddressed to Agni discloses that the 
following relations are mentioned therein : - 

1, Agni is the generator of Heaven and Earth (1, 06, 4: visd’'m god’ janild’ rddaayoh). 
® He is the son of Heaven and Earth (3,3, 2: o¢ mdtrdr abhavat puint Tdyah; cf. also 
10, 1,7; 10, 140, 2). 

9, Ho ‘glorified’ his parents, Heaven and Earth, when he was born (3, 3,11: ubhit 

piterd mahayann ojdyatdgnir dyt'vd prthivt’). 

4, He ‘renovated’ his parents (mdiard), i,, Heaven and Earth, again and again 
(3. 5, 7: pinah-punar mdlérd nivyaal bah). 

He ‘ saw’ Heaven and Earth (5, 26, 8; d’d id dyl'wiprthivipary apadyal). 
6. He follows, ic., is like to, Heaven and Earth in pointof prkeha or strength (2, 1,16: 
prkght yid dtra mahind! vi te bhivad dnu dyl'cdprthivi’ rédasi ubhi). 
7. He supported Heaven and Earth (6, 8, 3: vy dstabhndd rddasi mitré ddbhutah), 
8. Ho is prayed to make Heaven and Earth well-inclined (2, 2, 7: pri’ ct dyd! wi prthivt 
brdhmand krehi). 
9. He moves in Heaven and Earth as diila (3, 3, 2: anlar dile rodasit dasmad tyate ; 
ep, also 4, 7,8; 7, 2, 9). 
10. He enters into Heaven ond Earth (10, 80,2: agnir mahi’ rédast @’ viveta; see also 
3 3, <; a, 7, 4; 3, 61, 7) or moves in them (LO, 80, lL: agni’ rodasi “i coral 
7 ‘This becomes clear from the context of the other vorsce whore the word @rat occurs, and where 
the meaning tarenyak dota not give good sense. | 


a 
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ll. He Sehenda Heaven and Karth with his light (6, l, : di! yde fatdntha rodasi 
vi bhdad’ ; see also 10, 1,7; 5,1, 7:6, 4,0; 7, 5, 4: sek 
12. He brings Heaven and Earth to the sacrifice and offers oblations to them (6, 16, 34: 
wiso yakshiha rédasi; and 3,7, 9: mahd devd'n rédasi eid vaksehi; see alao 6, 12, 1- 
6, 11, 4; 6, 15, 15+ 3, 15, 5; 10, 11, 9). 
13. He fills Heaven and Earth (6, 48, 6: @' yih paprati bhdniind rédast whhé; see also 
4, 69,135 1, 73, 8; 3, 2, 73:3, 4, 10; 3,6, 2; 7, 13,2: 10, 140, 2). 
14. He shines wpon or illumines Heaven and Earth (3, 25, 3: agnir dyd'vdprihivi’ wid. 
vajanyé a’ bhdti devi’ amr'fe amiirah; see aleo 1, 148, 2: 3, 2, 2: 1, 96, B: 
2,2, 5 10, 45, 4; 7, 12, 1; 6, 3,7). 
The word arali,in all probability, refers to one out of these fourteen kinds of relations, 
and that being so, it becomes obvious that the first-mentioned thirteen cannot be intended 
by it (for none of these fits into the context in the other passages where arafi occurs), and 
that it can refer to the fourteenth only. 

Arafi thus means ‘one who shines or illumines, bright, brilliant.’ It is therefore 
derived from the same root—r or ar‘ to shine '(and not from r or ar ‘to go'as Sdyana has 
suggested)—as the words arupa and arusha and is practically synonymous with these two 
words and also with pdvaka, dukra, Suci, vibhdvan, vibhvan, rukma, ete., all which words mean 
‘bright,’ resplendent,’ and are, like the word arafi, used most often as epithets of Agni or 

Arati thus,in 1, 59,2: arati" rédasyoh; 6,40, 2: ddrptakratum aration yuvalych; 2. 2.3: 
divds-prihivydr aration ny érire; 7, 5, 1: divd aratdye prihivyd'h; and 10, 4, 7: diwds-prthivydr 
aratir yucatydh means ‘he who shines upon; he who illumines* ; of. 1, 148, 2: prd 
dy'dvd 4ocih prthivt’ arocayat; 10,45,4: d! rédasi bhdnin dbluity anthd ; 1, 96, 5: dyd'edkahd'ma 
rukmo aniar vi bhdti, etc. Similarly, aratim prihivyd'h in 6, 7, | means ‘him who shines on, 
or illumines, the earth.’ In 2, 4, 2, dewd’ndm agnir aratih means ‘ Agni, who shines on the 
gode"; cf. 8, 60, 15: dd id devéshu wijasi; and similarly, 7, 10, 4: havyavd' ham aratimn 
md’nushdadi means ‘him, the carrier of oblations, who shines on men *; compare 7, 6, 2: 
é¢ ma nushir abhivito vi bhdti. In 1, 568, 7: agnim visveshém aratim vdsindm, the phrase 
vasiindm aratihis equivalent to tasur vasindm in 1, 94,13; vasur vasiindmasi . . agne: 
and in 10, 91,3: vésur wisindm kshayasi team éka i, and means ‘ bright amongst those that 
are bright ; most bright.’ In 6,3, 5: ecitradhrajatir aratir yd aktdh, the word aktoh is to be 
construed with aralih; and the meaning is, ‘he whose speed ia wonderful, who shines at 
night °; ef. 5,7,4: e@ smd kraoti ketiim a’ naktam cid diird a’ saté; 6,3, 6: ndltam ya tm 
arushéh which is exactly parallel to aratir yo aktoh ; 3, 50,4; ehapd'm asta’, 8, 19,31: kshapd 
vastushu rijasi, etc. 

The verse 6, 12, 3: ¢@jtahthd yésyiratir vanerd'tlodd ddhvan na ordhasind adyaul is a diffi. 
cult one: Ludwig has proposed that the proper reading here is amalih and not aratih, 
and Grassmann, that one should read fejishthayd yoh instead of tejishthd yasya, a euggestion 
that Oldenberg (RV. Nolen) thinks is perhaps correct. Oldenberg has besides observed (i.c,) 
that 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 point to the reading arnqi instead of arati, and also that it is possible 
to translate the passage without any emendstion, though this translation is very artificial, 
as ‘dessen (Glut) die schirfste ist, der arati,’ He therefore proposes to interpret the pas- 
sage as © he whose @rati is most sharp‘ without however saying what the meaning of araii is, 

Now the verses 1, 127, 4 and 1, 120, 5 referred to above by Oldenberg in this connection 
aro obscure and it is difficult to find out what these verses themeclves mean. And moreover, 
in the verse 10,61, 20: ddhdsu mandri aratir vibha'pd'va syati dvivartanir vaneshd'}, the word 
raneshd! * victorious in the forest ,° which is almost synonymous with the word wanerdt 
(‘ruling over the forest °) here, in clearly co-ordinate with aratih and wibhdrd, which makes 
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it probable that the word tanerd} too here is co-ordinate with eralihand refers to Agni. 


In 


the light of this, therefore, I supply here the word rue (fem. -=bhdnu, splendour) after tejtehthd 
on the analogy of 10, 3, 5: téjishthaih krilumaddbhir ** vérshishthebhir bhdnwbhik and translate, 
“he whose (splendour) is most bright, the brilliant one, ruling over the forest, shone with 
increasing brightness like the sun in his course.’ This is nob only not artificial, aa observed 


by Oldenberg, 


but seems to me to be the only natural interprets 
translation (quoted above) of Oldenberg : ° dessen Glut die schirfste ist.” 


tion; compare also the 





Tho verse 5, 2, 1; dntham asya né mind] jandsah purgh pasyanti nihitam aralat is likewise 
obscure ; and various suggestions have been made that the last word, namely, arafau, should 


be emended and read as arafnauw or arilau or aranyoh; see Oldenberg, 


op, cit, As the 


rest of the hymn too is obscure, it is difficult to say with certainty that the reading arafaw is 
incorrect. SAyana has interpreted this word here as aranau which does not seem to be carrect ; 
for in this case, it is hardly possible to say of Agni latent inthe areni that people see him— 


purah pasyanti nihitam, 1 believe therefore that here too ara 





bright one ' and refers perhaps to the physical fire or the sun. 
There is no difficulty about this word in the other verses where it occurs. Arafi, in all 
these, is unconnected with other words and is a substantive meaning ‘ the bright one.’ : 
(To be continued.) - 
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LilsrowatTtios aN Pexyanl: UsE Vanuwrn AsIA- 


TiguE DE LA Lol DE Veusxen, By Juice Biocon, 


Extract from MiLaNGES LINGUISTIQUES OFFERTS 
4. J. Vewnnres. Pp. 11. Champion, Pans, 1025, 
In this short article Professor Bloch has dealt 
with a set of complex, widespread antl important 
linguistic facts. Whereas in most of the Inddo- 
Aryan uagea the voiced aspirates of Sanskmnt 
have teen in principle maintained umohanget, 
ever s considerable portion of the North-West 
the aspiration haa suffered loss, actompaniad or 
not by various other changes. We owe to Dr, 
Grahame Bailey the first definite statement af tho 
connection between this loss of aspirstion anil 
the existence of certain intonations of vowels in 
Panjabi. It has been the work of Professor Bloch 
to suggest the process of the growth of these tones 
According to him the a#piration joimes itself to the 
vowel, but ‘not being vowel proper haa ines resonance 
and is of « lower tone, Henees if the aspiration 
originally preceded the vowel, the rosult is 
low-rising tone ; if it followed, o high-falling tone i 
where it both preceded and followed (aa in the word 
dhiddh}, we may have 6 low-tising-falling tone. 
The explanation is clear and without doubt correct, 
and fully explains why only the voiood aspirates, andl 
not the breathed aspirates have this development. 
There ia, however, another phenomenon connec’ 
ted with the voiced aspirate. Over a certain part 
of this area initial voiced aspirates lot nol only 


Professor Bloch, with fine insight, has sean a 


parallel to Verner's Law. Ganthiot (Mf.5.L., X1, p, 
193 7.) in explaining this law said that the tone 
prevented the voicing of the breathed consonant 
immediately following it. According to Ganthiot 
the maintenance of the breathed consonant after 
the tone wos due to a species of differentiation, 
the muscular efforte required for raising the lone 
and for voicing s sound being of the same nature. 
Seeing this, Professor Bloch suggests that just na 
a preceding tone was said by Ganthiot to favour 
ithe unvoicing of a following rin Aveetic, so in this 
caso a following tone has favoured the unvoicing 
of m previous voiced consonant. The initial voloed 


| consonant (either of a word of of the erecnel Maron = 


ber of a compound) ia the only one affected, 
because an initial in lees strongly voiced than an 
intervocalic. ‘The author refers to Dr. F. W.- 
Thomas’ comparison of thes phenomena with 
analogous ones in Tibetan; but he remarks tow 
that, the change in Punjabi appearing to be quite 


| pecent, it is difficult to connect it with the existence 


ef o Sino-Tibetan substratum. The fact, how- 
ever, that words of Persian origin are affected does 
not necessarily argue ite meent character; 
berause pew loan-words from English or any 
other language ato similarly treated to-lay by a 
proves of substitution. In any case it appears lo 
be one of these numerous cases in which, however 
difficult it in at present to see the exact connec: 
tion, it {a impossible to rule out altogether the posst- 
bility of influence by a substratum. 

RK. L. Tosser 


18 Or, if the euggretion of Oldenborg (!<. footnote) ubout readling fejiehthdA be corect, ofe can vupply 


< 
| 
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Axwuan Reeoset or rue Myrsann AnomeoLouicaL 
DEPatruasT rok THE YEan 1925, Government 
Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

Thisiaa record of a very full year’s work and can- 
tains many features of interest, among them being the 
elucidation of aixty-thres manuseripta concerning 
Saiva Sainta of South India, which are not only of 
definite chronological value, but also throw much 
light on the eocial, moral, religious and political 
circumstances of the period to which they relate. 
Another MS. contains a history of the rulers of 
Kallahalli, who were feudatories of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. They are declared to have been descended 
from certain Jaina Kshatriya families of Dvaravati, 
who migrated to various parte of India, and sore- 
time later two secions of this stock, named Mangarsesi 
and Changalaraya, who had settled in Vijayanagar, 
established principalities for themselves in Piri- 
pattana and Rangspattana respectively. Manaze- 
rasa, in order to secure his ascendancy, contrived by 
@ ruse to destroy the Bidas, who were pelygare of 
the surrounding country. Theee Bédaa were 
presumably of the same stock, if not identical, with 


the Boyas and the Bédars or Berads, who have | ’ | : ry a 
ou ates ahs te , | madan historians. The genealogy of the Baghela 
played so large » part in the history of Southern | ag wf thas ehven: In the: Gesu Sod 


India. Several important epigraphical recoros were 
digoovered, ons of which ie o grant of a EKadamba 
King Vishpuvarma, who records that he was 
installed on the throne by a Pallava ruler named 
Santivarma, whose name ia hitherto mknown in 
Pallava gencalogy. The recor! indicates clearly 
that while the founder of the Kadambe line con- 
quered and subdued the Pallavas, his descendant 


in the sixth degree waz a feudatory of that dynasty. | 


Another grant, belonging to the Ganga King Bhivi- 
krama, describes Karikala Chéja as Adrita-Kdvers- 
(ira, ie.,' he who constructed banks to the Kaveri,” 
thus corroborating mformation about that rulor 
whieb ia enshrined in Tamil literature. Dlastrations 
aro given of theese grants, as aleo of various temples 


ete,, which have engaged the attention of the Director | 


5. M. Enwannes, 


Meworis of THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SUnveyY oF 
Innit, No. 19; The Jami Masjid at Badaun and 
other buildings in the United Provinces, by 
J. PF, Buamron, 1926; No. 21, The Baghola 
Dynasty of Rewah, by Hmananpa Suasrar, 
1925. Government of India Central Publication 
B h. Caloutte 
Of the abow Memoirs, No, 10 ls concerned wiih 

four monuments of Indian medieval art, all of them 

rather outaide the beaten track of the travolling 
antiquarian and therefore not widely known. 


“They are the Jami Monque at Badoun, the Basa ot 


Lalitpur, the Chaurasi Gumbax of Kalpi, and the 
Jami Mosque at Irich. The first of these waa 
built by Sultan Altamsh, who completed the Kuth 


Minar at Delhi; the origin and use of the second ane 
unimown; the third i# on ancient mausoleum, 
supposed to be that of Mahmud Shah Lodi; the 
fourth is a role of the reign of Malonud Shah Tughlag, 
These monumenta are folly deactibed and Wlestrated 
by good photographs, which are mecompanied by 


'seadmirable drawings of their architectural details, 


propared nearly thirty years ago by the Inte Edround 
Smith, who wad an expert in the aubjiet of Indian 
art and architecture, 

Memoir No. 21 is devoted to the deseription-and 
gist ofan old Sanskrit MS., Vircb/iduddoyokdoyom, 
a poem of 12 eantos written nt Benarea in 15d, 
which gives the genealogy of the Bighela dynasty 


' of Rewah and other historical Information, ‘Two 


seile on the firsh arml last pages porport to show 
that the MA, belonged to ome Virabhadra,” 
grandaon of the here of the poem, who attended 
Akbar's court at Delhi and was a personal friend of 
that emperor, He appears also to lmve boon a 
confidential eapporter of Prince Salim. (Jahdingir}. 


| Much of the information given in the poem requires 


confirmation : on the other hand, many of the state- 
ments are corroborated bythe testimony of Muham- 


other accounte, but ia not on that account necssenrily 
incorrect. It confirma such facts as the conquest 
of Gahora by RAnitgadeva and the friendship 
existing betwoon Babur and Virasimbadeva (“ Nor 


| Singh " of Babur’s Memosire). 


| 





a. M. EnwabDeEs, 


Tat ReLicio® axp Pottosorpny oF Tax Vina. axon 
Uraxinang, by Arroon Beretenace Kerri, 
D.cC.L.,.D,Lert,, Harvard Orienta! Series, volumes 
$i and %2.. Harvard University Prosa : London. 
H. Milford. 1925, 

This work in two volumes miny he described o# 
the latest pronouncement by an acknowledged ox- 
pert on the various problems protented by Vedic 
literature, Divided into five pfurts, it deala in a 


| apirit of judicial eoution and analysis with the ori- 


ginal sources of Indian religion, that iato say with 
the Rigveda and ater Vedat and Hrihmanas, and 
the Avesta; with the gods and demons of the Veda, 
with Vedie ritual, the Spirite of the Dead, and Vedio 
philosophy. It isimpossible within the limite of a 
brief review to notice in detailthe evidence offered 
under thede main heads of inquiry, or the inferences, 
deductions, and findmgs which Dr. Keith holda to 
bo permissible in the cass of the many enigmas 
enahrined in the earliest literary remains of the 
Aryans. No noticn in the columns of 6 journal 

can adequately portray the immense volume of 
baasine and the profound stndy of orginal texta, 
whioh havegons tothe making of these two volamoes, 
Every student of Rigvedice culture ought to read 


| them, and read them earefally, for his own benefit 


LIs 





and aatisiaction, Every point mado, every deci- 
sion arrived ot, is marked by a spirit of caution 
and an appreciation of evidential values, which the 
author doubtlss owes to his legal traming and 
intellectual experience, and which embodice o 
jeazon for some of those more imaginative writers 
who have sought fo reconstruct the social and 
political features of the Vedic age on what ate apt to 
prove inadequate or fallacious foundations, In 
Appendix G, for example, he exposes the hollowness 
of the theory of ‘diffusion " preached by Mesers. 
Elliot Smith and Perry. 

The second volume contains eight Appendices, 
which deal severally with the ago of the Avesta 


and Ricveda, the sacrifice of Puruga and the origin | 
M. Godard, “to give on outline of the history of 


of the world, the Aryan conception of the heaven, 
the drink of immortality, the Indo-European fire- 
cult, cremation and burial, the Dravidian element 
in Tnuilian thought, and" Pythagoras and Parmenides. 
No one, we imagine, will dient from tho view that 
Dr. Keith's work, which forma part of the - raril 


Oriental Series, constitutes the moet important con- | 


tribution to our kmowleige of Vedic culture that hne 
appeared in recent times, and that ita value az on 
authoritative oxposition of Indo-Aryan religious bem 
lief and ritual in all ite phases ia Likely to increase, 
rather than diminish, in future years. The book 
should be read by every Sanskritist and every 
student of Hinds Philosophy 
8. M. Enwannne. 


EXxPosrTion DE HECMNTES DECOUVERTES <T DE 
RECENTS THAVAUX ARCHEDLOoTQUNS EN ArGHAN- 
ras ur ux Come. Muzée Guimet. March, 
1825, 

In 1922 MM. Foucher, a professor at the Borbonna 
and author of the Groeo-Buddiiat Ari of Gandhara 
(hanes! to be on nm mission of research m India. 
The French onvoy in Persia, M, Bonin, having 
informed the French Government that the Afghans 
wern prepared to authorises the French to eondnot 
Aréchusdlogical: researches within their torritorins, 
hl, Fotteher journeyed to Persia and thenoe to 
Afghanistan by the Herat route. He was received 
at the Afghan frontier with every mark af respect 
a4 the first official envoy of tho French Government, 
ard wae the gosst of the Amir for several months at 
Kabul, During his stay he mado certain researches, 
and eventually aligned a convention with tha 
Afghan goverment, which enables tha French to 
proseoute excavation im Afghinistan for a period 
of thirty years. This permission secured, M. 
Foucher asked for thn services of an architect, 
aul AL André Godard waa accordingly appointed 
an joined him at Jalalabad in February 199%, 
The two antiquaries commenced their work with a 
priliminary roconnuisaance, which would enable 
thom to prepare a chart of ancient sites in Afghn. 
nistan suitable for exmvation, Tho results of these 
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‘igralinalanusy Taboond be desestiad ba, GROG 
in this little pamphlet published by the Mus&e 
Guimet, 


he peep ene 0 eae Serer 


covered the tomb of Sabultigin, and « fine mauzo- 
loam, locally supposed to be that of Maud, aon of 
Mahmud, as well as many beautifully decorated 
mathles, omamented with arabesque designs, 
animals, historioal inscriptions, and quotations from 
the Koran, which had been built into the facade of 
Ghatnivid buildings. “They enable us remarks 


this Gharnivid art, which originated in the reign of 
Mahmud, was carried to India by his successors, 


) andl ultimately gave birth to that Indo-Miealman art 


which praluced the marvellous architectural 
munstorpicces of Agra, Delhi, Lahore and other 
cities of India.” 

‘The latter half of the pamphlet consists of two 
papers by MM. Birén and Lartigue on archwolo- 
gical discoveries in Chinn. Modest as it ia in size 
and scope, the pamphlet ie a record of valuable and 
Painstaking antiquarian work, and eo far as oonoorme 
the possessions of the Amir, ia of first-class inpor- 

5 M. Enwanpma, 
Foutae: Diuwogres or rue Bopoua, transla- 
ted from the Pali of the Lees Nikiya, by 

Lory Cuatwens, G.0.B. Two volumes, Vol. I, 

Oxford University Proes, 1026, 

The Majjhima Nibdya is one of the moet impor- 
tant and fundamental Buddhist scriptures, as it en- 
thrinea the principal tenets of early Hiuddhisem : and 
the preeont English tranalation by aecholar who has 
devoted « large part of an active life to the study of 
the religion preached by Onutama forme a worthy 
pendant to the well-known translation of the Digha 
Nikdga by Professor and Mra. Rhys Davids, The 
actual translation ia likely to meet with the appro- 
val of Pah scholars, as the English is well-chosen 
and aptly portrays the succinct and popular style 
of the original, while at the same time prosarving 
ite tonaning and gist, The author aleo provides o 
brief and useful introduction in which the main fea- 
tures of Indian thought in Goutama's age are ex- 
Plainod, and stress is Inid on the practical saguecity of 
the Buddha in adapting to his own doctrines the 
expretions and nomenclature of his forerunners, 
He borrowed o good deal from Hrahmaniam, for 
example; but “in each instance he altered the 
connotation of the familiar terms which ho retamed 
from the past, whilo importing into them his own 
novel content of meaning. The old labela were re- 





 Gasuring, even though the wine was a new brand." 


§. M. Epwanpra, 
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Baawor Lssonrerions, edited anc translated with | 


critien) notes by Beasmiowas Barwa antl 
Kuma® Gasoawawpa Sovas, Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1924, 


In the preface the authars of this learned worl: 


claim to have re-arranged the inscriptions on the | 


eastern gateway, inner muling, and fragmenta of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut in such & manner that 
the system underlying them and their real signi- 
fiance are more clearly disclosed. They have 
divided the inscriptions into two main groupe, styled 
Votive Labels and J4taka Labels, the formey being 


grouped as they ocelr on the various parte of the | 


Stupa and the latfer by seenes in consonance with 
the accepted Jatake outlines of the Boddho's life, 
Fach inscription is accompanied by an English 
rendering and an explanatory note, The notes 
are well compiled and deal fully with doubtful 
points, a8 for example that on wgama on page 34, 
the note on Jitakn Label No. 7 ot pp. 42 ta 44, the 
‘note on pp. 40-62, andso forth, The commentary 


on Vidura, mentioned in Jitakn Label No. 30, | 


contains some illhoninating remarks on odinm 
thenfogicum aa displayed by the Brahmans. ‘The 
third section of this scholarly publication ia devoted 

appendices on the paleography and language 


oe the inscriptions, and on the names and epithets, | 


aa well a# on the localities mentioned in them, The 


book iaa worthy addition to the publications of the | 


Caloutta University. 
&. M. Eowanpbes. 


Stops im Inns Paorriva, by Nisinan Cua- 
MANLAL Meura, Indian Civil Servien, with I7 
eolour plates and 44 halftone plates, DD, B- 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay, 1920. 

In bis Forwor! .the author of this attractive 

work declares that hie object has been to bring 

together new material for the study of Indian 
painting, and there can be no question that he 
has soceesefully achieved hie object. Pe presents 
us with new examples of the famous TPallava 
frescoes of Bittannaveeal, nine miles north-west of 

Pudukotia, which aro ascribed to the roign of the 

acoomplished Pallava ruler Mahendravarma | (4.p 

000-025), ancl then introduced us to various exer ples 

of Hindo secular paintmg m medieval Cupar, 

which in¢luded a large portion of modern Faj- 
potena. This style of painting has usually been 
styled Jain", probably because Jainism formed 
the motif of many of the artiste ; but, as the author, 

Mr. N. C. Mehta, points out; thie style of painting 

wad tndigenous in Gujarat from the twelfth to 

the fifteenth centuries, and should be moro correct. 
ly styled ‘* Hindu."’ 

The hook contains several oxoollent examples 
of the Mughal school, including pictures by Abul 
Hasan, Moneur ond Hishandas, and = conchules 
with chapters on the Court art of Tehri-Garhwal 
and other Hindu painting of the eighteenth and 





nineteenth centines. “These later schools, and 
the later Mughal paintings also, serve to corroborate 
the dictum of Mr, Percy Brown thet so long an 
Jahangir lived, he was the soul and spirit of Mughal 
art, and that after his death an immediate and 
perorptible declino set in. Even the paintings 
of Shuh Jahan's reign aro marked by a oortain 
feature of over-+tipenees, which is the sure sign of 
deterioration. Of the various plates wi cannot 
spank too highly, aul special attention may be 
poierieata ae reproductions of the fine fresco of 

shmor, of the pictore Verda Vijdéso, 
vchich iihestrates! the’ dvesa ‘of tha: petiod, of Abul 
Haesan's bullock-oart, andl Usted Salivahana’s 





painted epistl, Equally attractive are» portrait. 


of Jahangir in later life, and Cioverdhana's stody 
of «a women. Anmume the examples of Hindu 
painting of » lator age must be mentioned the Jaipur 
picture of the: Rasa weondala, an admirable eques- 
trian portrait of Rao Shatrnjit of Datia, and samples 


| of Miainalku’s skill, 


The bool has been printed and published in 
India, and reflects great eredit. on everyons—author, 
ptinter ond publisher—who hae contributed to 
ite production, 

8, ML Enpwarpes, 


STupuca tm THe Lawn Kevests Hierorr or 
Hengat, i7io-l737, by BR, B, Ramsnorman, 
Indian Educational Services, Oxford University 
Prosa, 192. 

For students of the administrative history of 
Bengal in the days of tho East India Company this 
unpretentions and welldlocumented work should 
prove extremely valuable, If deala with two very 
important meonds of tho eighteenth contury,—the 
Amini Report of 1778, a large part of which ia in- 
cluded in the second volume of Harington’s analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations of the Governor- 
General in Council, published at Caleutta in 1805, 
and sseondly the Report on tha Office of Kanungo 
of 1787, which haa never yet been published in 
accessible form. More than half the book is oocu- 
pied by an illarminating note on the history and 
eireoroestances of the Company's revenur-acdminis- 
tration of Bengal, and this is followed by a verbatim 
reproduction of the Ammi Paper itacli, whioh Mr, 
Hameabotham describes as“ the first technion! anid 
professional explanation of the aystem employed 
in collecting the land revenue of Bengal that was 
placed before the Company." ‘The suthor reminds 
wa that after the death of Alivardi Khan the provinces 
of Bengal lapeed into o state of chaca, the actunl 
survival of any administrative system ot all being 
due to the Oriental costom which permitted moxt 
Government offices to become hereditary, The 
public services were in fact converted into a oraft, 





farnilies from whom ulone recruitment could take 
place for subordinate administrative offtees, Thus 


of which the knowledge waa confined to salooted 


120 





i the company assumed ren of the Diwan, 
“they found « complete eadre of hereditary officials 
ready to resume their functions tmiler « morn) 
and effective Government. Tho two most important 
and powerfal classes of these hereditary revenue 
officials were the Zamindara and the Kaniungos.” 
The position of the Zamindars waa a very strong 
one. They enjoyed the same prestige and exercised 
greater magisterial powers than any large English 
landowner: they collected the revenue for which 
they were responsible and received a certain fixed 
quota as their remuneration, But asa clase they 
wore inert and degenerate, and in 1765 most of them 
were idle, ignorant and effete, and were usually under 
the thumb of unserupulous gervante. Between 1705 
and 1703 the Court of Directors in England and the 
Company's officers in India mude a continuous effort 
to secure the knowledge requisite for a jut ond 
accurate sotilement of the land revenue. The 
Amini report is one example of this endeavour, and 
it atanda, in Mr. Ramsbotham's words, uz *'an 
enduring monument of the work done by unkuown 
Britiah officers of the Company, whore services were 
never acknowledged by their *Hon’ble Employers.’ 
and on whom the limelight of public recognition 
never fell," Indeed, Mr. Ramsbotham quotes 
from an original manuscript, belonging to the late 


Roo Bahadur D. B. Parsania of Satara, evidence — 


showing that Jos, Sedley was very tar from being 
typical of the Company's district ofcera, and that 
between 1772 and 1786 the district administration 


wee conducted by a emall, conscientious and very | 


hardworking body of officiala, who eachewnd idloncss, 
led sober and uneventful lives, and in their official 
dealings with the Indian public showed themaelves 


“minutely just and inflexibly worght.” Oertainly | 


could never have been sequired, eifted and co-ordli- 


nated by men of the type immortalised by Thackeray, | 


—an office which probably existed in pre-Mughal 
times and was merely reconstituted and extended 
by Akbar, It became in the usual way hereditary, 
and the knowledge thus sequired by successive 
ponerations waa employed by ite pogsegsore to 


strengthen their hold over the Jand revenue of their | 


respective districta, By the time the Company 
beaame Diwan, these hereditary Aaanungos held 
all the vital information necessary to the efficient 
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eollaction of the land revenue and showed @ firm 
intention to surrender none of it to the Company's 
government. Hence arose the bumimg question 
whether the Kanungo should be retained or abo- 
lished. It is curiows to roflect that when the 
ALarithé loader Shiviji commenced to organise the 
administration of the Decean, he was confronted by. 
a somewhat similar problem in the persons of the 
Deshpinds and Deshmukh, who were the ancient 
and hereditary custodians of all information relating 
to the lands and land revenue of Western India, ° 
In both cases the ultimate decision was the same. 
The Marithd leader reduced the Deshmukh and 
Deshpinds to a purely ornamental position, andl 
transferred their powers anil duties to his own 
public servants: the Company in Bengal abotished 
the offices of sede ancl neuforsn! Kanongo, eimu)- 
ianooudly with the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement. The decision waa a wise one, for, im 
the words of Lori Comwallis, “ the official ottesta- 
tions and declarntions [of the mufasei] Kanungos] 
liaive long since fallen into contempt ond dizrecard 
m the eyes of the people, from having been invanahly 
made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuas," 

Mr, Hamsbotham's book throws much valuable 
light upon the circumstances preceding the mtro- 
duction of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 
Biber and Orisan and upon the foundations of tha 
British district ucrninistration, Jt well repays 


-8. M. Eowaxpes, 





Dawa: Towpscnsirr vaN HET Java-Iserrrvte, 
Vol, 5, Nos. 2 and 5, March, April and October 
1g, 

No. 2 contains articles on: “ Jaivain Malay Htero- 
ture,” by H. ©. ; ~ A fusilior of the last century oa 
antiquarian,” by Dr. W. F. Stutterheimm ; ** Hindoo- 
Javanese legends, Ul, Sakoentala™ by Hoedihardjo ; 
“The Psyche of the Javanese," by Poul van Schief 
gaarde ; A singular Institution,” by R. Trea, 

No. 5 contains articles on: “ An interesting Hin- 
doo Javanese drawing on copper,"’ by Dr. W.F. Stut- 
terman with a reproduction ; “The burial places of 
tha oh governors of Grisee before, during and after 
the time of the Company,” by BR. A. A. Eromod- 
joio Adinegoro (illustrated); History and myth II; 
The Pandawas of Java,” by M. V. Moens-Zorab ; 
“ Invulnerability t by BR, Treana, 

M. J. B, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TOPBHAW, 


1702. Letter from Sir William Norris from the | 


Scipio off Bombay on his homeward voyage, regard- 
ing the Bombay factory. “They have two or 
three Companys of Topehaws, those country soldiers 
which are bot o slender and weak Guard " (Public 
Record Office) C.0. 77/51, p, 53. “ Topshaw “ seems 


to represent some local vernacular term from tapoad, 
tapashd, or fopdaAl, Beo anée, vol. L, pp. LOG-115. 
RK, C, Tewrie. 
KING SARANGDHARO. 

Tt is stated by tho Reverend Dr. Macnicol that 
o king Birangdheri is mentioned in one copy of 
one of the books of the Marith! post Mukundrij, 
Can any reader of this Journal determine the pre- 
cise identity of this king 7 Jom Error. 


- 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
Br tux Rev. Hf. HOSTEN,. SU, 

Fu, A. Monseumate, 8.J., wrote from Cochin in the beginning of 1579, under the title 
“ Information about the Christians of St. Thoma,” os follows :— 

“ As regards the origin of these Christians, there are two opinions, Some say all 
descend from the disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas. Others say [they are descended] 
from one Mar Thoma, s Syrian (.War among them meons ‘ Don‘), o merchant, who made 
his residence in Cranganor, and who had two wives: one noble, the other a slave, although 
of good caste, because it is the custom that the nobles be sold when born on evil days. The 
proof of this, besides the traditions of the ancients, is that among Christians there are many 
petty quarrels about birth and caste, those who are descended from the dave woman being 
less considered. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar, that there is no pollution between the Christiana of St. Thomas 
and the Nayres, nor penalty of death, if there are between them marriages or friendship,! 
all of whieh arises, according to the custom of the country, for castes higher or lower thay 
these two. 

“What is more likely ia that they originated from both, that is, from the glorious St. 
Thomas and from Mar Thoma, and from many Nayres who are daily converted. They are 
a Christianity of seventy-thousand souls, and they are reduced to these two clans by the he of 
the land, and not only because they are descended from them [from Mar Thomas’ two 
wives]: for some live on the south side, others on the north aide. 

“They say, therefore, that, when Mar Thome came to India, he found at Cranganore 
and Coulon Christians descended from the Apostle St. Thomas’ disciples, who now had but 
the name of Christians left, considering that they were intermarrying promiscuously with 
the Nayres. However, at their doors and on their walls they had os their emblem crosses, 
and they gave names of Christians to their children. And this Mar Thomns, they any. 
wisembled them, and, filling them with ideas of caste, which in that country is very 
strong, he caused to be baptized and baptized himself many of all those who were married 
with those Christians and were in any way descended from them. And he remained, so to 
say, the chief of them all, having assembled them and being rich and influential with the 
A en ete! 

le . They live in villages, and some respectable ones in farms, and these have less 
knowledge of the things of God, beeawsy they have no chureh, and they live near the 

} Further may tead to ve thai tho Naira of Malabar and @ great jart of tho St, ‘Thomas 
“hristian: ale lop St. Thomas belonged to the ame ethnie stock, presumably Parthian or Inido- 
Seythte They would reprosent the Nagas, and itis not imposible that the picturve on the ingades of many 
Christian Syrian Churches in Malatar, pictures of male and formale beings, half-man half-fish, holding a 
ship abuve their head, be not merely decorations, but represent atradition of origin. We may irrumgrina? that 
i ttrong Porthion infiltration had set in before the Christian orn from Sindh all along the West Cowst aa far 
an Mylapore, that in fact tho beet part of the cummorce in the first century of cur em was in tho hands of 

WL. 

ie egrets Sanrio at Kepar on the Fishery Coast same callod themielves * Tardeicalnal- 
quemar,’ “ themselves confessing that they were by caste Christians.” °' Thore arv nlso among these Chris- 
tians some of the king of Cochin's caste, whom they call Covilmar, and othera Bramenes, and other Helales, 
people of rank in Bisnaga."” Ho could say also that some of them belonged to the race of the ancient kings 
a Tat thle "Taridoicoinaiquemar,” the letter tied are doubtful. do Couto (Dec. 12,1. 0. & 4. 
Tom, #, Lishoa, 17TH5, p. 282) writes “'Paridasch) Naique mdr. In it powebly to connect this tithe with 
Tarise or ‘Tarca, as the Syrian Christians were vallod in Chinn. and in Indian too, since one of the Quilon 
copper-plates xpeaks of the ‘Tariaa Church 1 

? Liewandilos por vpiniun ue ousta. . 

4 Of, fol. Lav r, PMS. AL, belonging ta the Saclaty af Jom. 
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to get off their irons, which obliged us to throw Grandates [ ? grenades], and after the firet 
and second they laughed and called out Sooap (?), which in English is Good. Upon that we 
threw another which cooled their courage and made them ery out forMerey. We immediately 
got them up two at a time and chained them to the ringbolts fore and aft upon the maindeck 
with the Top chains. When all were secured we thought proper to discover the ringleaders 
by punishing the most suspicious, which was the person that seized Mr, Clough, which he 
confessed was with an intent to kill him. He discovered most of the Heads which we punish- 
ed, and they all confessed it was with the general consent of the whole. Next morning we 
punished some of the women, who owned they was privy to it, but promised amendment. 
After a general muster we found three men missing, two of which were killed, and the third, 
both his legs shattered to pieces, in his agony threw himself out of the gun ports. All the 
ship's Company behaved well in the affair. P, M. sent the yawl ashore for dlaves. Do. 
Returned 2 men and 1 woman. (Signed) John Clough” (Log of the Swallow, 14th July 1750). 

618. On the 26th June 1752 the slaves aboard the Delaware (Abraham Dominicus 
Commander) when at Mannigaro Harbour, mutinied and secured themselves in the Galley. 
They then tried to cut the cable so as to wreck the ship and even killed the Linguist, whom 
they had asked to come and speak with them. This so enraged the crew that they fired on 
them and killed two or three and wounded almost all of them before they could be induced 
to surrender (Log of the Delaware), Numerous references in the Madras Despatches show 
that one of the main objecta for which the British purchased slaves in Madagascar was to train 
these slaves, whom they called Coffrees, a3 soldiers, or to employ them upon their military 
works (Despatches from Company to Madras, 30th August and 8th December 1749). Gover- 
nor Saunders wrote home in 1751 :—" Coffrees make good soldiers. They are dreaded by 
the Moors.” And ogain in 1752 :—“ The men being of infinite service, especially in the 
Train [i.c. the Artillery] are to be disciplined and the women sent to the West Coast [t<. 
Bencoolen in Sumatra] " (Despatches from Madras, Gth August 1751 and Ord November 1752). 
To ensure good treatment for the slaves, the Company in 1751 ordered that for every slave 
iclivered, the Commander should receive sixteen shillings and four pence, the Mate six 
shillings and eight pence and the Surgeon five shillings. Later the reward given to the 
Commander was raised to twenty shillings (Despatches from the Company to Madras 14th 
November 1751 and 25th October 1752). 









619. On the 2lat May 1743 the Montague, anchoring off Rasgun : 

Red Sea, was informed that a French ship's boat had been cut off at a place called Myatt 
(1 Mait Island, c, 280 miles west of Cape Guardafui) “ opposite the white rock, where are the 
most barbarous people along the coast—all along this tract from Guardafoy and till opposite 
Mocha the Arabs call the country of the Shumaulies " (Logof the Montague, Fielder Freeman, 
Commander). On the 13th July 1746 Captain J. Collier arranged with the Sultan of Aden 
to send on five chesta of the Company's treasure to Mocha with the Supercargo, Mr. Peialey. 
The latter arrived safely on the 27th July but with only four chests, the Sultan having kept 
the fifth (Log of the Severn). 





Malays. 

620, The following horrible entry occurs in the Log of the Royal Guardian (William 
Earl Benson, Commander) under date 24th February 1743-4:—"I petitioning for men to 
make up my compliment according to Charterparty, the Governor of Bencoolen [in Sumatra} 
ordered two Malay men on board who had been guilty of very great crimes *" and gave them 
me, These fellows, together with another I had permited my chief mate to buy, did nbout 


itp According to Malay custom, criminala were often sold os slaves, 
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2 a.m. in a tumultuous manner rise and knock down with crows, handspikes and marlinspikes 
and other weapons my chief and third mate, boatswain, butcher and three foremastmen, and had 
murthered them and me had not the ship's Company been alarmed. It being a fine night 
few were awake. They were soon quelled by knocking them down and beat them very much, 
that had I not ordered them to desist, would have murthered them on thespot, which they 
deserved, and it was too late when I spoke, for its my belief they died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from the ship’s Company. In thé morning they were tied up and received about 30 
lashes each, One died soon after, another in the evening.” 

621. The caution necessary in dealing with the Malays is shown by an entry in the 
Log of the Scarborough (Philip d'Auvergne, Commander) when off the Arroa Islands on the 
6th August 1748 :—“ This morning a terrible misfortune happened to me. Soon after day- 
light saw a large ship... .at the same time saw a Mallay Proe near us and,beimg calm, I sent 
my third Mate and a boat's crew with proper arms to defend themselves, to go to the Proe 
to entice or threaten them to come near the ship, whereby I might Icarn intelligence of the 
ship I saw was an enemy [i.¢. French] or if there was any at the Arroes. They being too rash 
with the Mallays and went on board to take a tow rope to towe them near the ship, on which 
the Mallays creast [stabbed] my third mate, Mr, Robins, and two more, and very much wounded 
a fourth. Mr. Robina got into the boat, tho" stabbed to the heart under the left pap, and 
lived to come on board and expired immediately; the other two were killed on the spot; 
the wounded man got into the boat and two men that escaped free, and pulled towards the 
ship. As soon as I perceived the boat not tohave her compliment, I hoisted out the Pinnace, ' 
well manned and armed, but before she could get on board[the Proe], a breeze sprang up, 
which brought her right in the wind's eye and so escaped.” 

622, The difficulty of dealing with places under Malay rule is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Pelham (George Lindsay,Commander). Having anchored off Quedah and start- 
ed in trade, the Malays intercepted a sloop engaged by Captain Lindsay to bring rice on board, 
The Supercargo went ashore to enquire into the matter and was promised that the sloop 
should be released next day, instead of which it was sunk in the river. When boats were 
sent ashore to bring it off, they found that the Malays had erected batteries, from which they 
fired so fast that the boats were compelled to return without getting any satisfaction (Log af 
the Pelham 8-10 July 1749). 





623. On the 19th March 1745-6, four days sail from Gombay harbour, the Pelham 
(William Wells, Commander) met with two vessels which they belioved were “ Sangarians " 
(i.e. Sanganians|, beating drums and flying red ensigns with, on each side of the ensign staff, 
amall red andl white striped colours ‘* supposed to be seapoy colours.” One of them, a three 
masted ship of about 250 tons and about 12 carriage guns, engaged the Pelham single- 
handed for an hour, but after some exchange of shots in which she was apparently badly 
hit, drew off. Captain Wells says that both vessels were full of men and'by their behaviour 
appeared intent on boarding the Pelham, He refers to the “ Sangarians" as ‘a cruel 
barberous people to their captives ” (Log of the Pelham). 

624, In October 1749 Tulaji Angria commanding in person, his fleet took the Com- 
pany’s armed ship, the Restoration, though she carried a crew of 80 Europeans attd 45 laacars, 
commanded by Captain 'Thomas Leake (Low, 1.118; Biddulph, p, 223). On the other hand 
Captain William James in the same year, whilst convoying a feet of 70 coasters from Bombay 
to Goa, fell in with 16 Angrian grabs and gallivats, sank one of thelargest gullivats and drove 
the rest of the enemy into Gheria (Low, I. 127), 
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mountains, away from the inhabited places ; yet they acknowledge their archhishop and bishop: 
they visit them from many leagues; and by this it appears that they are of those who re- 
mained from the Apostle Saint Thomas, although they are allied and married with those 
who are descended from Mar Thoma the Syrian. And this is what can be gathered about 
their genealogy. | 

“Tt is a very likely thing, therefore. that the Apostle St. Thomas preached and was 
martyred in India, at $. Thome, and it is certain too that Mar Thoma the Syrian came to 
India and that he had the said wives. Hence. these people took the rites and ceremonies 
of the Syrian Church, because Mar Thoma ordained that Syrian bishops should come, and 
they have great respect for them, their ancestor having come from them, and because they 
know that Ohrist our Lord spoke Syrian, as it was spoken in Jerusalem after the children of 
Israel came from Babylon.’*4 

In another Spanish document, a letter to the General of the Society, dated Cochin, 
January 12, 1579, Fr. Monserrate touches en the same subject in almost identical terms, 
yet with certain additions which have their importance in the study of the Malabar traditiona, 


“ My chief occupation has been with the Christinns of the Sierra, who commonly call 


themselves of St, Thomas, As regards the origin of these Christians, there are two opinions : 
one is that all are descended from the disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas: others say (they 
are descended] only from one Mar Thoma the Syrian. This word Mar is in Chaldean a sign 
of honour, and means the same as Don and Saint in Spanish, and the Syrians use this word 
Afar in both meanings: for they call St. Thomas Mar Thoma and [they use it] for any 
honourable and noble person, Maridcob, Don Diego, | 

“This Mar Thoma the Syrian was a merchant and came by way of Ormuz like other mer- 
chants, The first port at which he touched was Paro, where they say he found people of the 
St. Thomas Christians, who with their families wore wooden crosses suspended from their 
neck.* And from that time (daly: for that reason 7) he made hia seat at Curanguluru, which 
the Portuguese call Cranganor. He had two wives: one, free, the other, a slave ; (Fol. 2r) 
but both of noble birth : for it is the custom in these parts to eell the nobles [children of noble 
birth], if they are born on evil days (as their manner of speaking is), ‘The proof of this, besides 
the tradition of the old people, is that among these Christians there are many petty quarrels 
about caste. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the custom 
existing in this Malavar that there is no pollution between these Christiana and the Nayres, 
hor penalty of death, if there be marriage or friendship, whereas, according to the custom of 
the land, there is, if they communicate. slay, or marry with other castes, higher or lower, 
than custom allows to them. What T have found is that they are not descended only from 
the said disciples of St. Thomas, nor only from this Mar Thoma, but that from these and those 
and from many Nayres who are daily converted a people has sprung, of about seventy thou- 
sand souls, which was reduced to these two tribes by the lie of the land, and not only from 
their being descended from thom [the two wives of Mar Thoma]: for some live on the 
south side, and some on the north side. 

" Besides what has been said, they say still that, when Mar Thoma the Syrian came to 
India, he found in Cranganor and Coulam Christians descended from St. Thomas’ disciples, 
who had by then, so to say, but the name of Christians, and that they married promiscuously 
with the Nayres, having aa their device croaaes on the doors or walls of their houses, as they 

6 CE. ibid, fol. 140 ¢. -\ a as 

* Tho Muhothal, of the tenth century, writes of certain places difficult toidentify : “Next they reached 
Naja, tributary to Thathih. Here they have wine, figs, and black medilars, and a kind of wood which fire 
wil not burn. ‘The Christians carry this wood away, believing that Christ was erovified upon it." Yule, 
Cathay, (1860), I. elxxvii. We whould think that these Christians used this wood for crosses, Was there 
at any time in Molaime a notion that wooden crosses were to be made of aspecial wood What wood ! 
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have to-day and calling their children by names of Christians. And that this Mar Thoma 
assembled them, and, filling them with notions of caste (Meuando los por opinion de casia), which 
in this country prevails much, caused to baptize and himself baptized o great number of all 
those who by their marriages had affinity or kindred with them or descent from them. In 
what concerned Religion, he was like their head, both because he had assembled them, and 
because he was a rich man and in great estecm with the kings, chiefly with him of Curangu- 
furu or Cranganor. This is confirmed by the common saying that St. Thomas built with 
his own hands the oratories of Cranganor and Couli, which to-day are churches dedicated to 
the same Saint. Now, although the Portuguese heard this from the Christians whom they 
found when they discovered India, that is from these, and though the word Mar Thoma means 
both Saint Thomas and Don Thomas, it may be much doubted whether the Holy Apostle 
or the aforesaid Syrian built these oratories. ‘To me it appears more probable that the Syrian 
built them in honour of the Saint of his name and the Apostle of India : for the truth is that, 
when this Syrian came to Cranganor, there was no church until he was granted by the then 
reigning king « place for the settlement of the Christians and for the church, with a privileged 
boundary and place (con termina & lugar privilegiado), which in Latin we call asylum : a Very 
big place. And it moy be that it was so at Coulam: for it does not appear that the Apostle 
should have built churches dedicated to his name, nor is there proof that they continued to 
exist 80 many vears when there was no one to repair them. 

“ However, the tradition is, and it is the common saying, that St. Thomas erected at 
Coulam a pillar (marco) on some stones from which the sea was then about half a league dis- 
tant, saying that, when the sea should reach that pillar, white Christian people would come 
who would reduce (reduziria) them to following the law which he was preaching.* On the 
one hand, what makes one think that this is true is that the stone of the pillar is different 
from the stone generally obtained in India : for it is white, and like salt, and much weather- 
beaten, and for half a league from there all is stones and shelves (60x03), showing that the 
ee has not since long covered this space of ground. On the other hand, what makes one 
doubt is what we read in the histories of the discovery of India ; that, wherever the Portuguese 
first landed, they set up pillars, and, as they came discovering this coast, it is probable that 
they should have erected this one : indeed, this sort of stone is found in Portugal, and enough 
time has elapsed to make it possible for it to be so worn. But I rather think that pillar ia 
there from before the time of the arrival of the Portuguese.’ Now, whether St. Thomas put 
it up or Mar Thoma, God knows."* 

Gouvea (Jornada, fol. 4r) says :— 

“ Among those who came to these parts, there happened to come an Armenian, named 
Thotnas Cana, or Marthome, which in their language means Lord Thomas. As he was noble 

© The same thing was said for St. Thomas at Mylapore, though we have no allusion to the existence 

of such’a pillar close to the church. of the Saint's torn, Already in 1322 Friar Jordan de Béverac could 

rite from Thana, near the present Bombay, that the Indians were eagerly looking out for deliverers from 

the West, for the Latins, Why, said they, should the Pope not launch o few ehipa on the Indian Ovean and 
keep in chook the daily inroads of Muhammadaniam 7 ' See 

7 If thie pillar had boon » padrio set up by the Portuguese, it would have had some distinctive marka, 











like those which have boon discovered in variow# places ; for instance, the arms of Portugal, or a date. Now, 


the Quilon pillar has never beer described as having anything distinetive. Mt is cald that it disappeared 
only in the 1h century. Surely, that pillar was not the one erected by Friar John do Marignolli about 
1347 : his pillar was somewhere at or near Cape Comorin. | 

“Upon the rocks near the ena-share of Coulang,” writes Baldaous, “stands a stone pillar, erected 
there, ae the inhabitants report, by St. Thomas, I saw the pillar in Nets.” Tree, Afan., I 147. Day, in 
his Land of the Perumals, 212, ays that thie pillar till exists, aiecl Hower, in his Chrietione of St. TAomas 
and their Lituryiea, 9, note, says “ Mr, D'Albedhyll, the Master Attendant at Quilon, told me that be had seen 
this pillar and that it wae washed away only a few years ago." —7'rav. Afan., IL. 147. | | 

§ Fol. tvedr of a MB. belonging to the Bociety of Jesus (Goon. Malad. Ep., 1570-70. Goa, 12). 
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and rich, and carried on a great trade, he was shown much favour and hospitality by the 
king of Cranganor, who, as we saw above, was of the most powerful of Malavar. m him 
he received many privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, and a very spa- 
cious ground’ where to found a big Church, in keeping with the founder’s power and wealth, 
all which he cansed to write on copper-plates, One Mar Jacob, Bishop of these Christians, 
fearing they might be lost, entrusted them to the Factor of Cochim, when the Portuguese made 
the factory there, in order that, when necessary to them, the Christians might from there 
make nse of them, and they were for many years in the factory, to be kept in the house,’ until 
through*careleasness they disappeared, which these Christians greatly chafs at, not having 
writings whereby to defend themselves before the infidel kings, who keep infringing these 
privileges, which among other things contained that the Christiana alone, when marrying, 
were allowed to wear their hair tied up with a golden flower, to go on elephants, a privilege 
granted only to the heira of kings, to sit on carpets, anc other honours, which no other caste 
had, and which are greatly valued and esteemed among the Malavares; and the Christians 
esteem them so much that, because the king of Paru wanted to grant one of these privileges 
to certain Moors of his kinglom against a big sum of money, which they gave him, the Chris- 
tians & very few years ago rose against the Moors, and many were killed, and much blood 
was shed on both sides." 

We shall see that the Malabar Christians at Tevalikara in 1599 complained to Archhishop 
Menezes of the loss of the Cranganore copper-plates, meaning evidently the Thomas Cana 
copper-plates. 

Gouvea wrote immediately after the Diamper Council of 1599. His Jornada appeared 
at Coimbra in 1606. The MS. was in Portugal by June 2, 1005, when a censor was deputed 
to examine it. Gonvoa dated his preface from Goa on Sept. 27, 1603. In one place, to be 
shown further, ho says he is writing in 1002. 

An anonymous Jesuit Missionary, whom we discover to be Francisco Roz, Bishop of 
Cranganore, writes in 1604 4 most valuable “ Relagai sobre a Serra” from which we ought to 
quote ot some length. 

(Fol, 6250; 86v.) “These Christians having no books of ancient histories, but only 
traditions of the ancients, to which they-cling tenaciously, we must help ourselves with the 
chronicles and chronology (conta de tempos) existing among the Malabar gentioa and with re- 
liable surmises (conjecturag cerias) which we find in different places of these kingdoms, Ae. 
cordingly, it appears (conata) first that the last Emperor of Malavar, called Xaram Perumal, 
waa the one who at Cranganor gave land for a Church and a settlement (porearal) to the Sb, 
Thomas Christians, and great privileges, os is seen from their ollas, the copper original of which 
was token to Portugal hy the Relizious of St, Francia, a copy of them remaining here. This Perumal 
died on the first of March, one thousand two hundred and fifty-eight yearsago.’9 The witnesses 
who were present at the writing of the caid Perumal’s offa, by which he pave the said land of 
Cranganor, are those who now are kings (let : Regulos, kinglets] in different parts of Mala- 
var; and, when the olfa was written, they were countries belonging to the said Perumal, oa 
isshown by the samy ollas, Henoe it follows that the dedication of the Church of Cranganore 
took place more than one thousand two hundred years ago. [Fol. 326r; Sr). It was 
founded in the month of Aprilof the said year," and presently seventy-two houses were built 
on the anid land (chad). The oceasion, as related in the same olla of the Perumal, was that, 
as tho said king was lodging (powsando) on the other side in a big pagoda which was at. 











® Por entrega da cosa, do Couto ues the samo axpression, 

18 Therefore on March 1, 246, 

1 this i a.p, 346, Bishop Roz eontradicte himecH. Woe must take the year tobe a.p, 345, accord. 
ing to the cryptogram * Shovain,' 
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Parurpatanan,'? a place over-against Paliporto, the said king wished one day to go a-hunting, 
and he went to the other side, where Cranganor is now, the whole of which waa thicket (mato). 
And he called for a very rich Armenian,"? named Thomas Cananeo, who had come from Baby- 
lonia. He gave to the said king a good sum of money, bought from him the whole of that 
thicket, and founded on it the Church of St. Thomas and the bazar (4esar). The land which 
he bought measured 264 elephant cubita (cowedor de elefante). Now, already many years 
before the said Church, there was inthe said place of Patanan a Church and a big settlement 
(poveafad) of Christians, the date of its beginning being unknown, and still to-day the place 
whore the said Church stood is called Paliparamb, i.¢., church-field, and quite near to tt there 
is another place called Palimoo, i.¢., charch-corner (canfoda /greja): heneo, the island opposite 
is called Paliparam, i.c., other side, outside opposite to the Church (oufra banda de fora de fronie 
da Fqr*), That island became visible two hundred and seventy-seven years ago,'* whence 
it is clear that in the said place there was a Church ; and from the settlement of Christians 
which was there and a great pagoda there is no doubting why it is called Magoder Patanam,'* 
Le., great city of the great pagoda ; and the sea came up to there, and the boats to an- 
chor there before the island of Paliporto came into existence. Hence the St. Thomas Chris- 
tions in all the ollas which they write of accounts (cm fodas as ollas q' cecreut de confas) put 
down the era of Magoder Patanam, without knowing the beginning of it," because they con- 
sider the place one of the most ancient where St. Thomas Christians lived. The copy of the 
olla which the said Xaram Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo, in which he granted him the 
ground of Cranganor, says faithfully this -— 

" May Coquarangon be prosperous, enjoy long life and live one hundred thousand years, 
divine, servant of God, strong, true, just, full of good works, reasonable, powerful over the 
whole earth, happy, conquering, glorious, rightly prosperous in the ministry of God, in Malavar, 











ou The priesta of Parur showed me a high wall near their Church whieh they thought was part of an 
old temple, Some hig stones with fine carving: at tho stnircase leading up to the site of « new church, the 
founmlations of which had been laid by Febr. 1024, also appeared to belong to an old Hindu temple or 


palace. 
13 Not necessarily Armenian, but Aramean, i«, Syrian. 


1d 14 — 277 a.m. 1d2i. 


18 | wae under the impression that Mahadevarpajtanam, from winch the Syrinn Christians derived 
their orm, was Cranganore, and that the name was connected either with the Tiruvanjikulam temple or 
Thomas Cana by Mr. T. K. Joseph. 

1¢ Ewen now. 1 believe, the St. Thomas Christians mse on occasions the Mahadevarpatiagam era con- 
jointly with the Kollam era. Is it not the Vilrama era ? Of the SélivAhaga ota Bishop Koz knew some- 
thing. He says [fol. 425 r:86r]. From that time [from the time of St. Thoman’ doath], when the gentile 
religion began to wane, and from the said ora [of the Saint's death] thoae who now are gentios count [their 
era), That con be only the Ailivihana cra af no other era falle close to St. Thomas’ death. If Silivahana 
can mean trow.bearer or cross-borne, and if according to certain Gnostic notions Thomas suffered instead of 
Christ, the Silivihaga era could mean only St. Thormas* era. De" Conti (ec. 1438) said that the greater part 
of the Indiana eountod their ora from “ Octavian, in whoo time there waa peace all over India." That 
could be only the Vikrama era. And do Couto wrote in aco. 1611 (Da Asia, Deo, 12, 1, 4, ¢. 4, Tom. §, Lis- 
boo, 1788, p.275): "' Before this [the Quilon era] theso Malavarve counted the ona by the course of the Planet 
Jupiter, whichis from twelve to twolve years, as the Greeks did their Olympiads from four te four years ; 
Pattanam), and then that of Coulad, juatas before the coming of Christ they followed in their writings the ora 
of the world's creation [the EAll Yugo fT) and that of Coaar.”” Will our chronologists take note of theese 
statements t Wilford, nearly 120 yeare ago, hold that the SAlivibaya era was the era of St. ‘Thomas, 
and that the Vikruma era was that of Cwear Augustus. Cf. Ae, Ree, X (1808). If the Mohadewarpattapam 
era ia the Vikrama era, its origin may perhaps be connected with the dedication of the temple of Angustus 
at Muziria, It may have been started earlier tno, 
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in the great city of the great Idol. While he reigned at the time of Mercury of February,'? 
on the seventh day of the month of March, before the full moon,!* the same king Coquarangon 
being in Carnelur,"* there arrived ina ship Thomas Cananeo, a chief man, who had resolved to 
see the uttermost part of the East. And some men, seeing him as he arrived, went to inform 
the kg. And the king himself came and saw and called the said chiof man Thomas, and 
he disembarked and came before the king, who epoke graciously to him ; and to honour him 
he gave him in surname his own name, calling him Coquarangon Cananeo, And he received 
this honour from the king and went to reat in his place. (Fol. 526 »; 87v). And the king gave 
him the city of Magoderpatanam for ever. And the said king, being in his great prosperity, 
went one day to hunt in the forest, and the same king surrounded the whole forest. And he 
called in haste for Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a lucky hour, And the 
king questioned the soothsayer (adivinhador). And the king afterwards spoke to Thomas, 
{saying} that he would build a city in that forest. And he answered to the king, first making 
reverence, and said: “| desire this forest for myself... And the king granted it to him and 
gave it for ever. And at once, the next day (logo outre dia), he cleared the forest and cast 
his eyes on it in the same year, on the eleventh of April, and gave it a4 an inheritance to Thomas 
at the time and day aforesaid,*® in the king's name, who laid the first brick (tijolo) 
for the Church and for the house of Thomas Cananeo, and made there a city for all [of them), 
and entered the Church and there made prayer the same day. After these things, Thomas 
himself went to the king's palaces (passos) and offered him presents, and afterwards he 
the king to give that land to him and to his descendants; and he measured two hundred 
and sixty-four elephant cubits"? and gave them to Thomas and his descendants for 
ever: and at the same time sixty-two houses (sestta e duas cosae),"* which immediately 
were erected there, and gardens, and trees, with their enclosures, and with their paths (camin- 
hos) and boundaries (ferminos) and inner yards. And he granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments, and all the honours, and to speak and walk like a king, and that at the weddings 
the women might give a certain signal with their finger in their mouth,” and he granted him 
distinct weight,24 and to adorn the ground with cloths, and he granted the royal fans (abanos, 
fly-flaps), and to double the sandal [mark] onthe arm,"! and a royal tent [2 or 3 words not 
1? W. Ress Philipps, who helped Bishop Modiycott with a translation of Bishop Rot’ letter of 1604, 
(failed to decipher the words Mercurio de feuro, Of. Cath. Eneyol., New York, ATV, 680 b.d., and compare 


with Mackenzie in Travancore State Manual, Il. 159. ‘The present translation must be considered mare 


authoritative, ae I work on my own totographa of the MS, copied for W. BR, Philipps by another person. 
Mackenzie usnd do Couto's text, which differs in some notable points from Bishop Roz’. 

1s Compare this with the following : “ He [Thomas Cana) also obtained from the Emperor land and 
high social privileges, ae well os o copper-plate document to that effect, on Saturday, 20th Kumbham 
(Aquariua) af the above-mentioned year [a.p, 345], on the eeventh day of the moon, and in the sign Cancer.” 
T. K. Joseph, quoting Ittoop’s Syrian Christian Church in Malabar (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, in on article, 
dated 17-7-1025, on Thomas Cana, which he wrote at my request and of which be sent mo the MS. 

The year mentioned by Fr. Roz would be 345. 

1° ‘Thia would seem to represent Cranganore (Curangaluru, 1s Monserrate spelt it in 1579, p. 130 supra), 

10 This would be April 11, 445, | 

21 ‘The covade, a measure used in Portugal, ie three-fourths of a yard, a Flemish cll, as one of my Portu- 
guese dictionaries puts it. 

22 Once before and once alter, Roz writes 72. | find that this number i# something very sacred among 
the Syriana. It was likewise so among the Syrians of China, where we hear more than once of the 72 Chris- 
tian tribes or clans. 

2)" As do the women of Kinga,” which we have in Mackenzio, ia not in my MS. ; but we have it in 

M Peso disincto. . 

35 Mackenzie montions among the privileges: to use sandals, This is not in my MS. We have 
however: « dobror o sandal mo brage. 
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deciphered] in every part of the kingdom for ever, and besides** five tributes to Thomas, and 
to his lineage, and to his confederates, for men, and for women, and for all his relatives, and 
to the children of his law for ever. The said king gave it in his name, Witnesses: these 
persons?! — 

(L. 1.) Codaxericanden. 

(L. 2.) Cherucaraprotachatencomeren, the king's chief door-keeper. Areundencounden, 

the king's councillor. 

(L. 3.) Amen{atecou |ndeng[weru jlen, Captain of the army. 

(L. 4.) Chirumalap|ro!|tatiriuicramen comeren, Regedor of the East side in Malavar. 

(L. 5.) Perufi] ualatiata aditfen], . - . . singer(!) of the said king. 

(L. 6.) Pernbaljatia }tacottoeoud?, guard of the king's port (!) (gate?). 

(L. 7.) Bichremenchinguen (de Car}turte, the said king's chamberlain. 

(L. 8.) Afnan jiperumoouil, Srivener of (all ?) the affairs, with his own hand wrote this 
sealed (7 sedilafa] ?) and also lucky writing.** 

* This is the writing of the ground (chas) of Cranganor, which the Emperor of all Malavar 
gave to Thomas Cananeo, Armenian, and to the other Christians of St. Thomas. And, as at 
that time they reckoned from twelve to twelve years according to the course of Mercury, 
therefore it is said in the olfa (Fol. 527r; 88r) that the said town (povoacad) was founded 
in the year of Meroury of February. This mannerof reckoning is quite forgotten, because for 
the lost seven hundred and seventy-nine years they count in the whole of this Malavar by the 
Coulad era. However, since the said Perumal, as we said above, died more than one thou- 
sand and two hundred years ago, so the Church and Christians of Cranganor are older than 
the same number of years : and much before there were Christians at Paru, in the said Magoder- 
patanam.2® Afterwards, owing to evil times, the said Church and the settlement of Christiana 
declined with the prosperity of Cranganor and was removed from the said place, and the 
Church was placed where it now is, on account of a private revelation received by a St. Thomas 





3¢ E ajora disto, 

27 ‘The titles of the witnesses could not be deciphered properly from the rotographs, os the ink has 
spread. J help myself for the reconstruction of these titles and even for part of the Portuguese translations 
(1) by moans of do Couto, who in my edition has however ouly the firat five titles, the rest being omitted for 
fear af prolixity ; (2) by means of T. K, Joseph's The Malabar Christian copper-plates (Malayalam), 1926, 
who quotes Mackenzie's Christianity ia Travancore, Trivandrum, 1901, pp. 69-61, where we have the other 
titles, but imperfectly too, | do not know whenee Mackenzie could have got the tithes exeept from the 
Roe’ MS, Possibly Mackenzie and Philipps communicated at this time. The copyist employed by Mr. 
Philipps at the British Myseum may have succeodedl better ab times to decipher the writing than I ean 
manage from the rotographs. lam now sending to Mr. 'T. K. Joseph the page with the titles, in the 
hope that be may sucess in deciphering or reconstructing the Malayalam titles, 

28 This la all lean make of this passage: catricad de (todoe) of megogeor 00 awa [mad es jorewro [esta 
céleritura sedilat{a) « [fam)h@ afortunada. Ido not know what edilata may mean. All the letters of 
that word are clear, except the fast. ‘Sealed * would be sellada 

We may notice that the dato of the copper-plate is not given, Perhaps we have to understand that it 
was April 11, 945, when the first brick of the Church wad laid. 

20 1004 — 770 = a.p, 825, which is the generally accepted date for the beginning of the Quilon era. 
Mgr. Medlyoott saya it begins on Aug. 26, 825. Cf. Cath, Bneyol., New York, ATV, G8! b. 

30 If we can at all rely on the Acia of St. Thomas (Syriac and Greek), on the de Miraculis and the 
Passio, we got that the king of Sandardk or Andrapolis, to be identified with Cranganore, was baptised by 
St. Thomas and becatne a deacon, called Xanthippus ot Xenophén, and by the St. Thomas Christians 
Andrew, that his son-in-low (perhaps a Parur prince ?) became « bishop, called Dionysius in the Passio, 
und by the St, Thomas Christians Kephas or Peter, that Dionysius’ wife, called Pelagia in the Passio, vowed 
chastity and was martyred, « Greek inseription on her tomb stating that she was the spiritual daughter of 
St. Thomas, 
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Christian of Paru.4! So says a relinble tradition existing among these Christians, which, 
having been received from the ancients, has been preserved till now. So that, already long 
before the coming of the said Thomas Cananeo, there were already St. Thomas Christians in 
this Malavar, who had come from Maliapur, the town of St. Thomas. And the chief families 
are four in number : Cotur, Catanal, Onamturte, Narimatan, which are known to-day among 
all these Christians,4" who became multiplied and extended through the whole of this Malavar, 
also adding to themselves some of the gentios who would convert themselves. However, 
the descendants of Thomas Cananeo always remained above them without wishing to marry 
or to mix with these other Christians, and so up to the present there are among them two 
lineages : one which is descended from Thomas Cananeo on the father's side, the mother, 
they say, being a gentile woman who was baptised afterwards, the other lineage is that of 
those who on both the father’s and the mother’s side were originally descended from St. 
Thomas Christians. Thelatter*? took greater care than the othersto increase the Church; and 
so they received among themselves many gentios whom they ‘baptised, and even those who 
at any time served the said children (jilhos) of Thomas Cananeo they likewise took under 
their protection ; and, as these were rich and honourable, they wished to subject the others, 
saying they were their blacks4* Whence there arose between the St. Thomas Christians 
and the others great discord, and there were anciently among them great disputes : wherefore at 
Curturte?® and Cotete®® it was necessary to make different Churches, each party keeping aloof 
from the other. And those of the Thomas Caneneo (sic) party went in one Church, and the 
Gthers in the other. And last year, 1003, the same was the cause of the quarrels between 
those of Udiamper and Candanada, each one holding out for his party, And it is wonderful 
to see the aversion which one party hasfor the other, without being able to forget their anti- 
quities and the fables they have in this matter. The St. Thomas Christians descending from 
Thomas Caneneo are few. They are at Udiamper, and at the great Church of Carturte, and 
at the great Church of Cotete. and at ‘Turigure.** 
(To be continued.) 








21 Was there no Syrian church at Cranganore in 1X4?) =We have to conclude the contrary fret He 
Gouves and do Couto, How old was the church of Parur in 1004? While [was ot Parur, on Fehr, 11, 1024, 
we pulled up from the open-air cross a small stone with a crom on both sidea, and found an Indian inscription 
of Kollam era 728, of a. 1993. Did that year record the change from Cranganore to Parur here alluded to! 
Prohably not. 1 understand from p. 125 0, 14 that Paror had a church in 1227, 

32 | trust some of our Malabar friends will Le able to comment on these names. 

39° The latter ' seems to moan the Northista. 

34 E ficando estes, ricos, AGrados, os ovtroa of Quierrad aeepear, ditido ser§ deme neyras, aloule 
moan strictly, P think, “these (the Northists) being mch and honourable, the others (the Southints) wishod to 
subject them, saying they were their blacks," But the Northiste were and etill are the vast majority | That 
is true, and | bebeve the Northist theory is that the Southist= are the descendants of the slave woman. 
Gouves ture, however, the tables on the Northista, when ho says that they, the Northists, aro the deseen- 
dante of the slave women. Probably it will be said that de Gouvea is based on Rox, which in quite 
possible, as Hoez supphed him with much material (ef. Profoyo), and that Roz allowed bimeelf to be 
circumvented by the Southiste. 

% Katuttaurutti, 

$0 * Cotete * wan visited by Menezes alter Diamper and before * Caramall ' (Jornada, fol. Tér and 79r), 
At Cotete there wore two churches in 1500. IJtis Kottayam, Cys, Whitehouw, p, 208. 

27 What place is this 7 
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ANOTHER ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FROM TRAVANCORE. 
By T, K. JOSEPH, B.A., 1.T. 

Ix the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ll, pp. 356-7, I published a rough copy of one lino of 
a seemingly Greek inscription on stone, discovered in the Nilakkal forests in Travancore. 
There are two other lines above it, much less legible. 

Here is another such inseription! on the rim of a big bell, long kept unused in. the 

uravalangad in North Travancore. Though not one of the 
seven churches said to have been founded by St. Thomas the Apostle in the first century 
4.0., this church is very old, dating from 335. 4.p. (if the Catholic Directory, Madras, 1924, 
ean be believed). Fra. Paulinus says in his Voyrge fo the East Indies, 1776-89, that “ the 
Nestorians* had formerly a monastery here,’ (at Kuravalangid) “inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spiritual guides of the Christians of 
St. Thomas,” (English edition, London, mpooc, p. 129). 

The epigraph is in embossed characters and forms a single line of 19 or 20 symbols. The 
cross may stand for a full atop. It is earnestly hoped that the present facsimile? will he 
of use to scholars in publishing in this Journal a reading and interpretation of the inscription. 

Several scholars have already expreased their opinion on the nature of this inscription. 
The following are some of the most authoritative. 

(1) “ All I can tell from the eye copy is that the inscription is not Greek.” (Sir John 
Marehall’s letter to me, dated Sth August, 1925)4- 

(2) ‘So, the greatest probability is that the language might be old-fashioned 
Portuguese.” (Prof. Ernst Herzfeld's letter to me, dated 15th September 1925)4, 

(3) “It may well be that it representa nothing more than the barbaric result of an 
attempt to reproduce something like TE DEUM LAUS, ANNO. MDL, in which the year 
number is the most unsatisfactory part.” (Mr. John van Manen's letter to me, dated 17th 
June, 1926), 

(4) Dr. J. J. Modi says it is not Pahlavi, and Dr. 2wemer, Cairo, says it ia not Cufie, 
inscriptions in both of which characters have already been discovered in Malabar, Could 
it be Armenian or Himyaritic | 














1 ] got a copy of it for deciphorment three years ago on I4th December 1925, 

2 Some of the Malabar Christians of St. Thomas entertain the notion that their church has never 
been under the influence of Nestorianiam, and try to oxplain away the term Nestorian very frequently 
applied tothe Malabar church in Portuguese and other records, by saying that to the writera of the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods a Nestorian church simply meant a church using the Syriac language and 
liturgy. But says Dr. Medlycott, same time Roman Catholic Bishop in Malabar; "By the year 530 the 
Christians in Male, Malabar, had been captured inthe Nestorian net." (Jadia and the Apostle Thomas, 1905, 
p. 199, note1). Again the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 3.J., saya in hia letter tome dated Ind Oetober 1923 : ** I know 
the tendency of absolving the St. Thames Cholatians of Neatoriatian: Tt does not appeal to most of ua." 

Now jot ue hear Profemer Dr. F.C. Burkitt, Cambridge. “If I may any a0, all the trustworthy evidence 
connecting the old Malabar Christiana with earlier bodies in the West connects them with the Nestorians, 
‘.¢., with the Chiistians most numerous within the Sasanian Empire.” 

“ Te caninak be too often repeated that the Melabar Liturgy which the Jesuits revised and altered was 
a Nestorian Liturgy, and substantially rernaina eo. It simply i# a form of the Liturgy now best known to 
esholars as The Liturgy of Adai and Mari."" (Letter to me, dated 4th January 1026.) 

Further, “There can be little doubt that there waa a time (asy th of 10th century) when the Nestorian 
fully -developed rite was obaerved by the Christians of 8. India.” (Letter to me, dated l4th February 1027. ) 

8 ‘This iaan enlargement of the facsimile opposice p, 353 of the Young Men of India, Caloutta, for May 
1o2a. 

oe roy article on the present inscription in the Foung Afen of India, for June 1926, 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PUJA. 
By Pror, JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA. 
(Continued from page 90.) 
IV. 











It can easily be observed that in all the more or less primitive cults spread all over India 
from the Himilayas to Cape Comorin perhaps the most common way of adoring the various 
gods, i.¢., of performing their péjd, is to smear the wooden logs, uncarved stones or idols 
which represent the deities with oil,or rather with lac, cinnabar, turmeric or other red or 
yellow dye stuffs*?. Materials concerning this form of cult are to be found in overwhelming 
masses in European sources ; and in the following only a few instances relating to various 
parts of India, and which seem to the present writer rather typical, will be quoted. 

In the Himilayas the five Pandava brothers are often called Pan pir and sometimes 
taken to be one single person ; generally they are adored in the form of five stones put up 
beneath a pfpal tree and smeared with red ochre?*, Hanuman, of whom more presently, 
all over the Punjab has his image smeared with red-stuff®?. During the nine days’ festival 
of the serpents (Ndganaramf) in the month of Bhidon the women in the Panjib make images 
of Nigas from dough and smear them with red and black colour ; and it is also usual to smear 
the brass images of the serpents with ghee, When, in the Panjib, the women perform 
pijd to the cows, they smear not only the forehead of animal, butalso their own with sandal 
and minium*', In Pehowa (Karn&l District) there is a temple of Swimi Kirttikeya whose 
image is always smeared with oil and red ochre’. ‘There is a special sect of Jogis, who are 
followers of the terrible god Bhairon, who anoint themselves with oil and red ochre and go 
alms-begging in the name of the god‘’—apparently pretending themselves to be manifesta- 
tions of Bhairon. The goddess of small-pox, in Hissfr generally called Devt Médtd, has her 
abode in a pipal or in some sort of small shrine ; this is festooned with red rags and painted with 
red colour-stuff#4, Buffaloes which are to be sacrificed to Durga MahisAsuramardini are adored 
as deities by the pijdris, who smear their frontheads with saffron and rice-grains**, In the 
Kangra District the god NArsingh (who is, perhaps, not always identical with the fourth 
avatér) is adored in the shape of a coco-nut which is daubed with sandal and rice-grains*, 

In Eastern parts of the United Provinces the adoring and daubing with red ochre of a 
drum belongs to the ceremonies preveding a wedding*’. The late Dr. Crooke ingeniously 
suggested that the drum (especially perhaps the hour-glasslike drum attributed to Siva, 
the damaru) belongs to “the very primitive fetishes of the aboriginal raceat#." The 

47 That this way of ndoting the doltiee is apread over peactivally the whole of India seems to Pprest 
that, before the Aryan invasion, 4 somewhat uniform religion provuiled over greater parte of the sub. 
continent, In this connection stresa may be laid also upon the great similarity between myths of deities 
in the Himilayas and myths of demons amongst the Tuluvas in the Far South (On the Devil-worship of the 
Tuluves, ef. J.4,, vols, XXIDN-XXV]), of. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Caates of the Punjab, vol. 1, 

on. 2, 
+ ral Punjab Notea and Queries, vol, 111, § 159; Rose, Le., vol. J, p. 121, 

79 Rose, Le, vol, I, p. 110 (cf. p. 284) 

4° Ross, Le., vol. 1, pp, 144, 149. In the Ravi valley the idols are often washed with milk, cura anid 
yhl, ibid,, vol. I, pp, 292-233. 

‘1 Punjob Notes and Queries, vol. IIT, $4 450, 637. 47 Rose, Lec, vol, 1, p. 2. 

“S Rose, Le., vol. I, p. a17; of. Crooks, Popular Religion, vol. I, p. Lop, 

“\ Rose, Le, vol. 1, p. 346; Crooks, Le, vol. I, p. 135, 

S Rone, Le., val. I, p. 350. ‘That sacrificial animals and men are treated as gods before being killed 
ia well-known fact and need not be dwelt upon here. Let us only remember the way in which the Khonda, 
before performing the horrid Meriih sacrifices, treated the poor victims. It i# sufficiently clear that they 
were looked upon os some sort of divine beings ; amongst other things they were ameared with oil, phi 
ond turmerio. CY, ¢.g., Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, vol.’ Itl, p. 476; Thurston, 
Omens and Superstitions of 8. India, Pp. 200 wy, | 

48 Rose, 1 «., vol, 1, p. 370, 4? Crooke, Le., val. I, p. 24, 48 Of, Elmore, ic., p. 67. 
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godling Bhimsen at many places in the Centra] Provinces is adored in the shape of an un- 
carved stone daubed with red ochre; and a grdmadevaid called Porfi Mii in Nadiya is re- 
presented by “a little piece of rough black stone painted with red ochre, and placed beneath 
the boughs of an old banyan-tree®, Scattered about at the very simple places of worship 
of the grimaderatds are generally a few rough stones, the tops of which are rubbed by the 
country people with oiland red ochre “as an act of worship®®". Around the place sacred 
to Gausim Deo, a Dravidian deity, are seen some boulderssmeared with red ochre®'. Mahi- 
soba, a godling considered to ‘be identical with Mahisisura and chiefly revered through- 
out the Bombay Presidency, is represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre ; amongst 
the Santals several deities are thus represented: Mahimii, the daughter of Dévi, by an 
oblong log painted red at the top, Burhiyi Mai by a white, red-daubed stone, and Hanumin 
(who is generally red-coloured) by a red-painted trident®. 

Since times of yore it has been common belief in India that certain trees are inhabited 
by demons who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices ; the Jdtakes frequently tell us about 
human sacrifices to trees, e.g. the Dhonasdkhajdtaka (No. 353)". ‘Trees are still frequently 
adored, but the blood—at any rate human blood—has mostly been exchanged for red colour. 
In Shahabad the holy tree is the aram (Kadamba, Nawclea), twigs of which are planted in 
front of the houses and smeared with red ochre and ghi*#. The pipal, in which live the 
three great gods but also a number of lower beings, on certain days haa its trank daubed 
with red and sandal by high-caste women ; at the frequent weddings of trees daubing 
with red and yellow dye-stuffs are of common occurrence®®, 

The materials collected by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her very valuable book The Rites 
of the Twice-born (1920) ‘mostly originate from Gijarat and Kathidwir; the authoress 
especially seems to have drawn her information from Nigar Brahmans. She tella us how 
Ganesa is washed with the pavedmrifa (milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar) and is sprinkled 
with red powder at the wpanayana (p, 20); and the same god is smeared with ghi and red 
every Tuesday and Saturday (pp. 293-321). On those anme days Hanumiin is wholly 
or partly painted red and smeared with oil (pp. 327-406)"*. The image of Parvati is daubed 
with red-stuff at the Holi (p. 285), and the roughly carved idols at the entrance of the Siva 
temples are likewise painted red (p, 372 4g.). The earth, as an act of worship, is strewn with 
red powder (p. 353)"* and the snake-stones which are so common (especially in the South) 
are painted with red ochre (p. 407). The Nigar Brahmans look upon bride and bridegroom 
as being manifestations of Siva and Parvati (p. 68); souuaaen the they are daubed with red 
powder (p. 70), and the bride daubs the big toe of her husband with red paint in order to 
show that she worships a divine being (p. 73, ¢f, also p. 79 #7.)®8. The head of a dead man 
is smeared either with goptcandana or with 1d santlal (p. 143), a ceremony which would seem 
senseless if we did not, at the same time, learn that the dead body is looked upon as a deity 
until leaving the house (p. 145). 

But not only this. In the daily devapijana (p. 231 ag.) a8 well as in the worship of the 
cow (p. 312), the images of the Nagas (p. 314), the threshold (p. 316), the Krishna-idol (p. 317) 

“” Crooke, Le., vol. I, pp. 00, 108, 114 a9. 80 Ibid,, p. 06, 

61 Jbid., p. 117. 63 Ibid., pp. 237, LAI. 

61 Cy. Hopkina, Rpice Mythology, p. 7, mn. 3; Vogel, Ferslagen en Modedeefingen, AM. Letterkunde, 
5; IV, p, 228 ete. Nothing more ean be said about this topic here, 

44 Crooke, Le. vol. Ll, p. 95; this reminds us of the description by Broughton, Letters Written in a 
Moahraiia Camp (ed. 1992), p. 214, of the behaviour of Marathi Brahmans at 0 certain festival, 

6 Crooks, Le, vol, TT, alee L1G ay, 

66 This throws a cloor light on the primitive character of gods ike Ganeia and Hanumin, 

6? Cy, Crooke, Polk-jore, vol, XAX, p, 292, 

$8 The faithful wife should every moming worship the big toe of her husband (p. 248 £.) but this seems 
to have gone out of use nowadays (p. 251). 
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or the different idols in the Siva temples (p. 380 sq.) there always recura the daubing or 
painting with red sandal, ete. The foreheads of the idols are generally daubed in a way 
which reminds us of the puttingon of the ti/akas ‘amongst their worshippers. ‘The image of 
Vishnu is daubed with gopfcamdana (p, 406), the sacred Silagrama is washed in paicdmrita 
(p. 270). We need not doubt for a moment that what we see here is in reality the constitu. 
tive element of the ptipd. 


Very extensive materials from the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of Sindh) 
have been collected by Mr, Enthoveninhis book The Folklore of Bombay (1924).") We read 
there how the low-castes in Konkan (Mahars, etc.) daub stones with oi! and red ochre and 
give them the names of mostly evil godlings such as Vetél, Khandéba, ete., (p. 113). A 
certain species of tree in Kathiiwar have fruits like a human face and are consequently 
worshipped with red ochre and oil (p. 125). Ahirs and other eattle-breeding castes in Gajarit 
erect stones called pdlios at the village frontiers in remembrance of dead caste-fellows ; and 
these on certain days are daubed with red ochre (p, 143),8° In the Ratnagiri District holy 
men are worshipped with sandal paste, etc., (p. 146). The grimadevaids ore represented 
by stones on which are painted (risilas with oil and red ochre.’ or by wooden tridents 
the tops of which are painted red (p. 170). On the eighth day of the Navardira the “Mothers” 
are daubed with oil and red ochre (p. 171), and on the last day of Arddha the members of 
the low castes wash their idols with water and milk and smear them with oil and red ochre 
(p. 172). On other occasions the house godlings are washed in paiicdmrita (p. 190). 


The goddesses described as the “ Mothers" *? are sometimes represented simply by 
red spots on the wall which are daubed with gAf, ete., (p. 185 #q.). The image of Ganapati, 
here as in other parts of India, is smeared with oil and red ochre, the remnants of which 
are then put on doors and windows (p. 187 sq.) ; ® and it goes without saying that Hanumin 
is regularly painted with those same substances (pp, 175, 188, 191 ag.)"4. On the first day 
of Mérgatirea in the Decean the domestic animals are worshipped like deities, their horns 
are washed and painted red, lanips are swung in front of them, ete., (p. 221). Sitalé, the 
goddess of amall-pox, is mostly represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre (p. 265). 
Ched&, a grdmadevaté of the Thana District, is represented by a stone or a stake erected at 
the village border and painted with red ochre (p. 303), and Mhasdbi, another godling, is 
worshipped with red ochre at the time of ploughing and sowing (p. 304). In other places 
the sacred stones are daubed with red ochre at the re-planting of the rice (p. 308), On the 
twelfth day of the dark half of Xéritika the inhabitants of certain villages of the ‘Thana 
District worship WAghoba, the tiger godling, by daubing his stone in the jungle with red 
ochre and bringing him food (p. 310). | 

Proceeding southwards we find that already Pietro della Valle, who journeyed from 
Surat to Calicut in 1623-1624, remarked how the Hindus painted the faces of their idols 
red.f® About a century later Alexander Hamilton speaks about the red-painted stones 
representing godlings.“* Also the good old Abbé Dubois had noticed how the idols were 
painted with yarious colours.’ In our own day we learn that bulls and cows are dauhed 
with red and yellow powder,** that pots which often seem to represent gods among the 





by Cy. JRAS., 1925, p, 796 a7. 10 Cf. also p. 196 a9. ©! Of, Stevenson, j.c,, p. 374. 
62 On their worship, ¢f. Crooke, Folk: tore, vol. XXX, p. 302 ay, 61 0/. also p, 327. 


ei Cf. also the deseription of a cunons ceremony ({p. 259) where Bhangis ‘engers) sprinkle tho 
image of Hanumtin with the blood af a cow. wile ane | 

6 Cf, Professor Zavhurie’s extremely valuable Kleine Schrifian, p. S47 #9, 

of Cy. Powell, Polk-lore, vel. XXV, p, 157. *! Hindu Manners, p, 681. 

t8 ‘Thurston, Omens ond Superstitions in 8, India, p. 166. | 
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Dravidians,"’ are painted with saffron and turmeric, and that snake stones are daubed with 
oil and red ochre.’ A grdmadevafd called Usaramma is often washed and smeared with 
saffron; and this is also the case with other godlings.’' The blood of the sacrificial animals 
ig smeared on the stones or the rough idols, or these and the animals themselves are sprinkled 
with water and red paint. 

We might also remember that the castes in general secm to worship their various tools 
on certain oceasions. Tod’? tells us how the Rajpiite painted their guns with the blood of 
sacrificed goats before the battle. The ill-famed Thugs at certain times performed a regular 
piijd to the pick-axe, which was not only one of their most important tools but also one of 
their deities ; they washed it with plain and sugared water, curds and liquor and then 
daubed it in seven places with red ochre.™ In the Deccan agricultural tools are sometimes 
worshipped ; they are then washed and ameared with red ochre.™ From other regions is 
reported the painting of cart-wheels with red or white colours. Also the weapons of the 
soldiers are daubed with red powder on certain occasions ™; and at Jeypore in Vizagapatam 
a sword is smeared with red sandal and worshipped at the Dasahra, and the weapons are 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrificial animals. TS 

Already the material quoted above which has been collected at random from various 
works is quite sufficient to show us that all over India a wide-spread form of worship consists 
in daubing or painting the sacred objecte with oily and red-coloured stuffs. Nor can it be 
doubted that this rite has ita origin in very primitive conditions as it is still mostly practised 
by low-caste people, who worship as their gods rough stones and unearved logs of wood. 
We should also notice that this rite is frequently used in the worship of those gods of advanced 
Hinduism, who, like Ganesa and Hanuman, still betray their low origin, though they have 
long dwelt within the pantheon of Brahmanism. The present pijd has long been at home 
in Brahmanism and has become very complicated, as have most of the rituals of the Brah- 
mans ; but, notwithstanding that, one of its main elements is the daubing and smearing of 
the idols with sandal, ete. And washing them with honey, sugar, ghi ete. Consequently, 
I can see no obstacle to the suggestion that this rite originated long ago with the primitive 
and still very wide-spread daubing and painting of the stones, logs or idole with oil and red 
dyestulfs. From this it follows that the only etymology of the word piijd which can possibly 
be correct is the one which derives it from the Dravidian pigu-, piteu- “ to paint, to daub, 
to smear.” The rite and the name of it alike must, however, have been introduced into 
Hinduism at a very early date ; this is proved by the fact that already Yiska and Panini 
use paj- and ptijd in «a sense which is no longer the original one. 

V. 

| have now only to say a few words concerning the religious or magic ideas that my 
possibly underlie this smearing and daubing with red and yellow colours. 

The explanation nearest at hand would undoubtedly be that the red colour is used 
instead of blood which, during an older and more brutal age, was only and alone used: for 
smearing the idols. Such an explanation seems quite obvious and has probably been pro- 
pounded more than once, And it is quite true that the daubing of idols and other cult 


ev Cy. Elmore, Le., p. 24, oto, 70 Thurston, Le,, pp. 170, 176, 178 
Ti Elmore, Lc., pp. 35, 42. "2 Elmore, Le. pp. 6, 60, 

72 Annals and Antiquities of Rdjastiudn (ed. Crooke), vol. I], p. 1041 #9. " 

74 Cf. eg. Crook, Popular Religion, vol, TI, p, 184 aq. 

73 Enthoven, fe., p. 3M. 76 Thurston, Le, p. 175. 


T? Stevenson, /.r.. p. 232. 

78 Crooke, Palk-lore, vol. AXVL p. 34. Herodotus, V, 62, tella us that the chief gou of the Scythians 
was u sword which they worshipped with human sacrifices ; of, what Ammianus Marcellinus, XXX1 ; 2, 24, 
telle about the Alans. 
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objects with blood is so well-known from different parts of the earth—and not least from 
India—that it would be simple waste of time to speak of it again here. But, according to 
the present writer's opinion, we must not always think of the ped paint as a substitute for 
blood owing to the milder habits of a more modern time. It is true that human sacrifices 
which were, 4 century ago, of not unfrequent occurrence in India are now strictly prohibited ; 
justasit is true also that under certain conditions they would undoubtedly revive in places, 
But, notwithstanding this, it may well be doubted whether the humanitarian attitude in 
religious matters has become greater amongst the great masses of the population, and, at 
times, the blood of the animal victims flows in streams at various places from Nepal in the 
North to the extreme South. Consequently, if seems to the present writer that we must: 
suggest that red paint was used since times of yore instead of and besides blood. Animal 
and still more human sacrifices are always an expensive business while some red paint does 
not belong to very extravagant things. There is a utilitarian point of view even in religion. 

The daubing and sprinkling of the idols with blood originally meant to sate them with 
the precious liquor and thus avert their malignant activities’ ; this is welldcnown and need 
not be further dwelt upon here, This would thus account for the daubing of the idols®®, 
but searcely for the smearing with blood of South Indian pajéris, ete,, nor for similar cere. 
monies in which it is not the god but his worshippers who get their share of the blood or are 
smeared with the red colour-stuffs, We must try to find out another explanation for this ; 
and it must not be only the old one which tells about the establishment of a blood covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. 

Red is the colour of blood, and it seems as if here the colour were the important factor, 
I do not enter upon any discussion of all the literature where this question has been dealt 
with ; in this connection it is sufficient to point to two papers by Professor Zacharia®! in 
which he has emphasized the fact that red (and blue)§* are looked u pon, in India and elsewhere, 
as apotropaic, devil-scaring colours, This eminent écholar here, as in other of his papers, 
has dealt with his subject ina very exhaustive way. In the following remarks will only be 
given a few instances from booka published during later years, instances that make things 
still clearer®9, 

In Gijarat when a new village has been founded and the usual ceremonies are brought 
to an end the village headman, accompanied by a Brahman, walks round the village dragging 
with him a red thread with which he, in a way, encircles the whole area®*: this is doubt. 
lessly done in order to avert evil influence, The Kammiilans in Madras, when a house has 
been completed, emear the walls and the ceiling with the blood of slaughtered fow]s®* . i¢ 
also occurs that the door-frame is daubed with saffron and red powder®*, ‘The following 
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19 Cf. eg, Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. U1, p. 19 ay.; Elmore. Le., p. 130, ete. 

** Human victims (from whom criminals condemned to death cannot, during an early peried, be 
sharply separated) were undoubtedly considered as deities; the Sanskrit literature tells us that they were 
daubed with red, hung with garlands of red flowers, otc. 

H Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. XVII, pp. 147 #7,, 201 ay, ' 

87 In this connection we need oot speak about blue colour, We may only romember that Aindus 
Fane ea awe 2 Berong objection to binestuffs and indigo, cp, Panjab Notes and Queries, vol, 111, $4 B81, 715 , 
Rose, Lc., vol. 1, pp. 137, 230. It is an artificial explanation that this is becouse blue is a favourite colour 
with Muhammadans, Black apparently is also & devil-tearing colour, cf, Rone, Lec.. vol, I, p. 210, 

** Dreaming about red things is dealt with by Zachariw, {.¢,, p: 919 99. To thia add woveral passages 
m dagaddeva’s Svapna Cinkimani ed. von Negelein, aa +9, 11, 25, Si, 02, 00, 72, 75-78, 104, 105, 120, ete, 

™ Enthoven, f.c.. p. 302. A 

™ Thurston, Costes and Tribes of 8, India, vol. LY, pp. 114, 127. 

$8 Crookes, Folk-lore, vul. XXIX, p. bay (iollowing Padiield, The Hindu ui Home, p> iii). 
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7 seems to me a very characteristic one; in the Simla Hills—as well as elsewhere—it 
sometimes occurs that a Brahman or a Sadhu prohibits # man from taking possession of 
his own house ; but this interdict can be raised if the owner of the house sprinkles it with a 
few drops of his blood.47 The curse of the holy man has brought the house under the 
influence of evil spirits, but they are sated and driven away by the red blood. In the Panjab, 
when there is an outbreak of cholera in a village, the plague may be cured by painting a young 
buffalo red and driving it into the next village®* ; it seems o bit doubtful whether it ia only 
intended to drive away the plague demon or the animal is also looked upon as a sacrifice 
(seape-goat)—for, with red paste and red garlands one adorns the sacrifices to the god of 
Death, the condemned criminals*", 

When amongst low-castes in Northern India the parting of the bride's hair is daubed 
with red paint, this, according to my opinion, does not mean “a survival of the old blood 
covenant, '*° but that there is a desire to protect her from evil influences at a very critical 
moment of her life. It is tempting to suggest, in view of this, that the flakas which are. 
in use all over India and are daubed on the forehead with red sandal, gopfcandana, ete., 
were originally meant to avert demons and the evil eye. I had long conceived this hypothesis, 
when, to my great pleasure, I found it suggested also by the late Dr. Crooke, Popular 
Religion, vol. 11, p. 29. 

Averting of evil influences no doubt is the idea underlying the mutual daubing with red 
powder and sprinkling with red-coloured water at the Holi”! on this occasion the {ace ia 
painted red ™, or red handprints are imprinted on one's own body and that of others ™—all 
apparently with the same intention. 

Extremely wide-spread amongst Aryan and non-Aryan peoples inside and outeide Indi 
is the sacrifice connected with the erecting of buildings and bridges, the digging of tanks, 
ete. It formerly generally took the form of a human sacrifice, sometimes of horrible 
portions. It is well-known that the Sultan Alau'd-din Khiljiof Delhi (a.p. 1316) at the found- 
ation of his new capital, Siri, had its walls sprinkled with the blood of thousands of Mongolian 
captives’4, Dr. Crooke’® and Mr. Enthoven™ tell us about a curious habit : at the foundation 
of a house a red-painted wooden peg is driven into the ground and afterwards worshipped 
with lac, sandal paste and rice. It is called “ the peg of Shesh Naz”, and the idea is said 
to be that Sega, who earries the earth and, like other snakes, has a tendency to turn towards 
the right and thus cause earthquakes, should be made to keep steady. But this explanation 
is a late and artificial one, There is scarcely a doubt that the fixing of the red-painted peg was 
originally a sacrifice to the evil spirits of the earth who had been disturbed by the new 
foundation. 

“7 Rose, Le., vol. 1, p. 204 n. The author expressively states (I, p. 208) that in the Him4layas any 
demon can be scare! away by some red paint or red ochre deposited under a pipal tres, at a cross road, 
at a tank or on & cremation ground, 

68 Rose, f.c., vol. I, pp. 140, 356, 

® Zacharim, fc. p. 212. Scapegoate are still adorned with md flowers, Enthoven, l.c,, p. 264, tells 
how in Konkan and the Decean at the outbreak of an epidemic a cock or a goat adorned with red garlands 
ia led outside the village. Hanging with garlands is generally looked upon ss an initiation to sacrificial 
death, of. Rohde Pryche, vol, I, p. 220 ; Samter, Geburt, Hochseit und Tod, p, 184 n, 

© Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. I, p. 173 (cf. alao what is said, sbid., p. 257}. 

! Crooko, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 173; Folk-fore, val. XXV, pp. 68,72, ote. 

tt Folk-lore, vol. RXV, p, 64. 

2 Stevenson, f.c,,p. 286 7. Cf. nlao Vogel, Veralagen en Mededrotingen, Afi. Letterkunde 6: IV, p. 219 ff, 

* Cy, Smith, Oxfonl History of India, p, 254. 

® Folk-lore, vol, RAIN, p. 190. « OY., Le. p. 308, 
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Though infinitely more could be added, this may be suflicient for the present purpose,'? 
Everywhere we meet with the same idea: the red colour is a devil-scaring one—often, but 
not generally, a substitute for blood—and serves the purpose of averting the influence 
of the evil spirits present everywhere, Thus the painting and daubing of the idols and of 
one’s own person with red colour-stuffs originate in the same idea; and from these rites which 
belong to 4 very primitive stage of religious development the central elements of the puja, 
which has for long been of so great importance within Hinduism, draw their origin. 


VEDIC STUDIES. 2 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A, Pu D. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
4, Phaliga, 
This is a rare word which occurs but in four passages of the Reveda (1, 62,4; 1, 121, 10; 
4, 50,5; 8, 32, 25) and except in a repetition of one of these passages (4, §0,5)in the TS,, 
MS., KS., and AV., does not occur elsewhere. The Meanings assigned by the commentators 
to this word are various. The Vedic Nighanéw 1, 10, 17, ineludes this word among the 
meghanamdni ; and itiadivided in the RV. Padapatha (but not in the TS. Pudapiths) into 
phalit-ga. Siyana explains the word, RV., 1, 62,4, as phalam pratiphalam pratibimbam tad 
aeminn asliti phali avaccham udakam tad gacchaty ddhdratveneti phaligo meghah ||"" This 
etymology is repeated in his comment on TS. 2, 3, 14, 4 (p. 1663 of the AnandAérama ed.) ; 
but phaliga is here made out to be equivalent to pratibandha, obstacle, thus: phaligam | 
phalam asydstiti phali yajamdnah | tam gacchati prapnoliti phaligah tidriam =. . 2). prati- 
bandham. In RY., 4, 50, 5 he explains the word as fiphald visarane | phalir bhedah | tena 
gacchalitt phaligam | valamvalandminam aeuram,?° Bhattabhiskara too, on the above passage 
of the TS, explains (p. 102) the word as phaligam | svacchodakapirnam balavadudaham vd 
ravena eabdena upalakshilam valam | ravena vd phaligam giriguhddishu prafiphalavaniam. 
Bohtlingk and Roth in their dictionary say that the word means a cask, bag, or similar 
receptacle of a liquid. So aleo does Grassmann in his Warlerbuch where he however 
gives a second meaning, ‘cloud’. In his Tranelation he has further interpreted the word as 
‘cave ' (1, 62,4; 4, 50,5 %). Ludwig has translated it variously as ‘ flaming ' (1, 62,4), ‘dark ’ 
(4, 50, 5), “water-cloud (8,32, 25), and asa proper name (in 1, 121,10), In this last respect he ia 
followed by Geldner (Ved, 8t., 2, p.173) who, however, in his RV. Glossar suggests the meaning 
# As Professor Zacharie, Le., p. 153 n. 2, has also aid sornething about the devil-searing power of the 
yellow colour, # few additions to this may be given her. The Raja of Bastar in the Central Provinoes, 
who ot the Dasshra functions as a Priest, ia thos smeared with sandal and dressed in willow clothes, 
Crooks, Folk-lore, vol, XXXVI, p. 35; aman who on hia deat h- bed become: a Sannyiei dons a saffron-—coloured 
robe, Stevenson, je. p. 130. The clonrest instance is perhaps furnished by the RAéjpite by their well-known 
habit of donning saffron-coloured robes when going to battle ancl especially when trying their last outbreak 
from & besieged fort, of, Tod, Annals ed, Crooks, vol. I, p. 220 and poset: at the same time their woman- 
folk committed the horrible holocaust called jawhar (ef. on this word the remark of Sir G. Grierson in Smith, 
Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 72 n.), and all became aatie. In thin connection it seems pomibin to anggest 
that the yellow or orange-coloured robe (iiiahdyve) of the Buddhist monk was originally meant to 
be a means of searing the evil spirits; like several other implements, ete., it tay have its origin in pre- 
Buddhist monkhood, As demon-scaring colour are at the eame time often considered to be Ominous, 
this may account for the circumstance often alluded to in literature, that the meeting with a Buddhist 
friar was considered unlucky. Saffron, just aa well as turmeric, is looked upon a demen-searing, cf. Folk- 
lore, vol AAXVI, p. 42. Acconting to Tod, Le. vol. U1, p. 1080, men condemned to death wore amoared 
with saffron ; in the South, walla are at times daubed with saffron or yellow clay in order to drive off the 
evil spirits, cf. Elmore, fc, p 66; and the Matafgl, the curious priestess of certain Dravidian caster, daubs 
the foreheads of her worshippers with saffron and turmeric, «. ibid, p. 44 n. 
' This is the explanation given by Devardja in his commentary on the Nighawgu. 
#0 This ia the explanation of Madhava as citod by Devariija, foc, cit, 
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of ‘robber’ in 4,50, 5 and 8, 32,25. Hillebrandt suggests (Ved. Myth,, 3, p. 262, 0. 5) that 
phaliga is a dialertal form of the word sphatika, and Oldenberg (RV. Noten, 1, p. 121), 
that itis another form of the word parigha.*! Bergaigne (Rel. Ved., I, p. 292; 320) 
interprets the word as ‘reservoir ' and Macdonnell (Ved. Reader, p, 87) as ‘cave.’ 

Of these meanings mentioned above, it is improbable that phaliga denotes the name of 
a person in one out of the four passages in which the word oceurs. It can also be readily ceen 
that none of the meanings proposed, like ‘eave’, ‘cloud,’ ‘robber’ fits in in all the four passages. 
It is otherwise with the suggestions of Oldenberg (that phaliga=parigha) and Hillebrandt 
(that phaliga=sphatita). The latter is indeed the correct explanation ; but perhaps because 
it remained as a mere suggestion and was not followed by an exposition, in the light of that 
suggestion, of the passages in which the word cccurs, it has not found favour with later 
writers (Oldenberg, Geldner in his RV, Glossar, Maodonnell) who have preferred to suggest 
other interpretations of their own. 

Pischel, in his Prakrit Grammatik, p. 167, § 258, has given references to many places 
where the Sanskrit word sphatika appears in Prakrit as phafikhe with cerebral fa. He has alzo 
noted the occurrence of the form phaliha with dental fa. The dental laappears in the Pali 
form phalika also. I believe that the Vedic word phaliga is but another form of the above- 
mentionéd phalika, the surd a of the latter being changed into the corresponding sonant in 
the former (for examples, see Pischel, op. cit.,§ 202). The course of transformation of the 
Sanskrit sphatiba into Prakrit would therefore be as follows : 

Kaif or oe pholiga (Vedic) 
Seer) (Pa) ePaalihe (Prakrit)—phaliha (Prakeit) 

Similar is the case with the Sanskrit word parigha also. This, too, appears in Prakrit as 
phaliha (for references, ace Pischel, op. ct!., § 208); and an alternative form phaliga may with 
probability be posited for this phaliha alao (for examples of the unaspirated sonant replacing 
an original sonant aspirate, see ifid.,§ 213). And further, this meaning would fit in in all the 
passages Where the word occurs. For, parigha, which originally means ‘the pin of a door’, 
hag the sense of ‘weapon’ andof ‘hindrance, obstacle’, aleo. The last mentioned of these 
sensed would be not unsuitable in 1, 62,4; 4,50, 5; and 8,32, 25 (compare 1, 51,4 : tedm apd'm 
apidha'nd vrnor dpa) while that of ‘weapon’ would pass wellin 1,121,10. This interpretation 
however is open to the objection that it is not in the least connected with the meaning 
mentioned in the Nighantu, 

As this is not the case with the meaning ¢phatika (crystal ; quartz) which denotes a kind 
of stone and is therefore not improperly associated with the words adri, gotra, aéman, 
parvaia, etc., in the Nighaniu, and as moreover 10, 68, 8 seems, aa | shall show below, to point 
to this meaning, I believe that this is the correct meaning of phaliga. 1 shall now show 
that this meaning yields good sense in all the passages where the word occurs, 

1, G2, 4: sé sushtibhd ed stubhd’ saptd ej praia 

svarénd'drim svaryd navagvaih | 

saranywohil phaligim Indra éakre 

naldm révena darayo dddagvaih || 
* He, the roarer, with the well-praising, lauding (throng), the seven seers, and the Navagvas, 
cleft the rock with hisroar. Thou, O mighty Indra, hast with the Dadarvas, cleft the enclosure 
of crystal with thy roar.’ There is o transition here from the third person in the first half- 
verse to the second person in the last which makes it necessary to supply the word adérayat 
with third person ending, in the first half. The word sa/ that occurs in it, I have here taken as 
referring to Indra who is mentioned in the third pada. It is however possible to understand 
at This suggestion was originally made by M. Regnaud in the Rewwe de f"histolre dea religiona, 1800, 
3 

# 
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the word as referring to Brhaspati who is mentioned in the last half of the preceding verse, 
analogy of 4, 50,5 (see below), understood the words sushtubhd and stubhd as referring to the 
gaa of Aigirascs mentioned in the preceding verse. See also Oldenberg, op. cif., p. 68. 

The enclosure of crystal mentioned in the second half of this verse is the same as the 
rock, adman, parvala, giri, adri, that Indra (or Brhaspati) is elsewhere mentioned as having, 
with the Angirases and others, broken open in order to set free the Imprisoned waters and 
cows; compare the first half of this verse; compare also 10, 68,4: Brihaspdtir uddhdrann 
dimano gd’ bhi'myd udnéva vj tuicam bibheda; 5,90, 4: aémdnam cic chdvasd didyuto vi 
vidd givdm trvam ueriydnim ; 4, 16, 6: viding dgkrd néryini vided'n ape rireca adkhibhir 
nitdmath | démdanam cid yé bibhiddr vdcobhir trajdn gémantam udijo vi vavruh; 10,68, 3: 
Ey'haspatih paéreatebhyo vitt'ryd nir gl! dpe ydvam ive sthivibhyah ;1, 57, 6: todm tém Indra 
paérvaiam mahd'm urtim vdjrena vajrin parvasds cakartitha | duiarjo nivrids sdriani’ ail 
4, 17, 3: Ghindd girim divasd vdjram ishgénn dvishkrovdnds sthasdnd djah | vddhid wrtrdm 
tijrena mandasinds sdrann d'po jdvasd hatdvrshnth: 10, 68, 11: Brhaspatir bhindd 
ddrim viddd g@’h; 10, 112,83: satindmanyur asrathdyo ddrim suvedand'm akruor brahmane 
gi’ sn. 

4,50,5: a sushiubhd sd r'koald ganéna 
vilam ruroja phaligam rdvena | 
Br’haspdtir wariyd havyast!dah = 
bénikradad wé'vasatir tid djat | 
‘He, with the well-praising jubilant throng has shattered the enclosure of orystal with his 
ronr. Brhaspati, roaring, drove forth the lowing cows that sweeten the oblation (with their 
milk).’ 
8, 32,25: wi udndh phaligam bhinan 
auydk aindhitr avd'srjat | 
yo géahu pdkeam dhérdyat | 
“Who (Indra) cleft the crystal containing the waters and discharged the rivera downwards ; 
who put the ripe (milk) in the cows.’ The construction here is somewhat peculiar ; it ia similar 
to that in 4,16,8: apd yad ddrim puruhiila dérdah, and 4,20, 21 +4! no gotré’ dardrhi gopate gai'h, 
where the verb seems to govern twoobjects. It is possiblo toregard udnahin this passage 
as genitive singular (co Grassmann does with regard to apahin 4, 16, 8 in his Warterbuch) 
governing the word phaligam ; but I am inclined to think (asdoes alao Geldner, Fed. St,, 2, p. 
275) that these words are really in the accusative plural, and that we have to supply here the 
word vavrivdémsam or other similar word, 
1,121, 10: purd’ ydt sit'ras timaso dpttes 
fam adrivah phaligdm helim asya | 
Sushnesya cit pirihitam yid dijo 
divas péri stigrathilam tad ddah || 
‘Hurl, O thou (Indra) with the dart, thy weapon of rock-crystal before the disappearance of 
the sun in darkness ; shatter the consolidated might of Sushna which has spread over heaven 
even’. Indra’s*‘ weapon of rock-crystal’ mentioned here isthe well-known Vajriyudha which 
is frequently referred to as adri, parvala, aéman; compare 1, 51, 3: tedm gotrém dagirobhyo 
erior Gpold traye datddureshu gdtwejt | saséna cid vimadd’ydvaho tisv djd' ddrim vdvasdndsya 
nartayan ; 6, 22,0: aya’ ha tydm mdydyd vdordhdndm manojtnd seatavah pdrvatena | deyutd 
cid vilitd’ svojo ruje vidrlhd' divshatd! virapsin 4, 22, 1- v6 (Indrah) démdénam édvasd bibhrad 
é; 2,30,5: dua kahipa divd démanam uced'. Compare also the word adrivat “he who has the 
stone (a5 2 weapon) * used almost exclusively of Indra in the RV. 
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The characteristic that specially differentiates sphatika, rock orystal, from aalpany mses 
or rock (adri, adman, parvata) is its transparency. In the lust passage of those given above 
(1, 121, 10), the context is such that it is sufficient to note that the weapon is of stone ; its 
transparency or otherwise is not material. In the other three passages, on the other hand, which 
mention the enclosure of crystal that imprisons the waters and cows, it would seem, to judge 
from 10, 68,8, dind” pinaddham ina'dhu pdry apasyan mélayam nd dind uddinit kehi ydniam | nish 
tj jabldira comasdm nd wrkehd'd Brhaspatir virovénd wikr'tya that the transparency of the walle 
of the enclosure should also be taken into consideration. For, in this verse we read :‘ Brhaspati 
saw the sweet (water) enclosed in the stone, as (one sees) o fish in shallow water. Having 
with his roar, broken (the stone) open, he brought it out as (one doca) a goblet from a tree.” 
Thus the water could be seen by Brhaspati through the enclosing stone as a fish in shallow 
water can be seen through the water; in other words, the stone was transparent, it was a 
sphatiba or crystal. 

The rock that imprisons the waters and cows, represents, as is well-known, the cloud ; see 
Bergaige, I, p. 267f. and Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology, p.60. The author of the Nigheangee 
has therefore rightly included this word, along with adri, grévan, gotra, aiman, parvala, giri, 
wpara and wpala—all meaning ‘stone’, ‘ rock ', ete., among the meghandmdni. 

(To be continued.) 








POM MARTIN, THE ARAKANESE PRINCE. 
The April number of the Journal of the Burma 
Research Society (vol, XVI, pt. T), 1026, contains an 
article of great interest on Dom Martin, 1H)-13, 
the firet Burman to visit Europe, by Mr. M. 3, Collis 
and San Shwe Bu. It is aa romantic a story as one 


could wish and it might be said as one could find | 


even in Burma, the land of romance, Dom 
Martin—observe the high Portuguese titke—waa 
born in 1006 of m son of Min Mangri, himeelia 
younger son of Rajagn, king of Arakan, Min 
Mangri became Vicoroy of Chittagong in 1010, 
His elder brother was Min Khamaung, ofterwarda 
a famous king of Arokan. The two brothers were 
not on good terms, and Min Mangn feared for hie 
position. About 1610 the celebrated Portugues 
corsair Gonsalves Tibaty established himself in 
Sandwip and with him the disafiected Min Mangri 
consorted, Gonsalves saw hie chance and sent 
Father Rafael of Santa Monica to convert Min 
Mangri’a family to Christianity, In this ermnd 
Father Ra plisel succecded and] Min Maneri's daughter 
waa married ss a Roman Catholic to Gonanlves’ 
aon. All this naterally did mot please Rajagri 
of Araken, ond Min Khamaung waa sent agninet 
Chittagong in 1012. That woe the end of Min 
Ming, Out hie tine chives, a boy and a girl, 
were spirited away by Father Raphael to tha 
nines of Bt. Nicholas at Hugi. Hore they were 
brought up, the boy of a Christian prince named 
Dom Martin, and the girl as Princesa Petionilly, 
In due course Min Khamaung became king of Arakan 
and the future looked black for Dom Martin, but 
be was aent to Goa, where be did well and became, 





a¢ on Oriental Christian of high standing, a Portu- 
dn 1622 Min Khamaung died and Thivithu- 
dhamma succeeded him, while Dom Martin was 
still o Portuguese officer. In 1027 ho greatly 


| distinguished himself in the defeat of the king of 


Achin off Malacca, and then continued to serve 
with distinction about the Indian coasts from Jacatra 
(Batavia) to Ormuz (Handar Abbas) until 164). 
In 1638 Narspatigri had weorped the throne. of 
Araian, and in 1641 the Duke of Bragunes hod 
recovered the Portuguese throne from the Spaniarda 
and tuled as John IV. So Dom Martin proceeded 
to Portugal to see if he tou could get back his righta 
from the usurper of Arakan with the help of John. 


| IV. John tmnew his story and could feel for him, 


and thus he equipped Dom Martin for the purpose 
in 1645. Dom Martin duly set out with high hopes, 
but in 143 he died on the voyage out and never 
even reached Gos. Whata story | 


R. C. Temrrz. 
NAUGAZA TOMBS TO THE WEST OF INDIA. 


Tombs known oa naugass, of inordinate Jength, 
more or less approximating nine yarda, anid dedi- 





! cated to eninta, are not ueommon in Upper India 


ant have frequently bem noticed by Eaten 
observers ; o.g., ame, vole. XXV, pp, 146, 256 ; 
ANVIL p. 28. They are no doubt a Semitic im- 
portation from lands to the West of India during the 
Muhammadan invasions, 

in the course of some amusing notes on “ discove- 
ries” by Lord Curzon.in hia Leaves froma Viceroy’ s 
Note-took, p. 303, oceura the following pane : 
“I had, I thought, already feft Noah safely buried 
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at Hebron, when later on in the neighbourhood of | grave of Evo, near Jeddah in the Hedjaz, which 


Baalbek Icame upon him again, and this time he | 
was interred in a tomb forty yards long by two or 
a person of exceptional stature, even in a part of 
the world where the Sonsof Anak, ‘which come of 
* the Giants,’ and compared with whom all other men 
‘were aa grasahoppers,” would appear to have abound- 
od, Hot even in his day the standard of human 


three feet wide , 


boight must have been rapidly deteriorating. For the 





body is no lea than of 173 yards long by 12 yards 
wide: 40 that in comparison with the Mother of 
Mankind the builder of the Ark was only a pigmy. 





the decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with 
hor fell the stature af the race she originated," 
RK. C. Tewrre. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Pourritar Hisromy ofr Asciext IsDIA FROM THR 


ACCESSION OF PaniksnrITr To THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE Gurta Drsasty, by Hewonawona 
Rarcaapreavar BLA. Pad. University of 


Calcutta, 1923, 


In the isaue of this Journal for January, 1024, I 


reviewed Professor Raychaudhuri’s Politics! History 
of Anrient India from the meocession of Parikahit 


io the coronation of Bimbiaira, That work forma 





the first part of the present volume, which continues 
tw story of India’s peat history ta the end of the 
Gupta age, As the author states in o foreword to 
the seeond part, he claima no origmality for his 
treatment of the period from Bimbisira to Adoka, 
but be bes added fresh material from epic and 
Jain eources and occasionally arrives at conclusions 
tifering from those adopted by previous workers 
in this field, As an indication of the suggestive and 
interesting character of his muccinet reauméd of the 
political features of thia obscure period, a few of hia 
views and conclusions may be hore recorded. Hae 
accepts the Ceylonese tradition that Siduaga 
was Inter in date thon Bimbisira: he rejects Mr. 
K. P, Joyaswal’s suggestion that the headless Patna 


dtatue ia that of Nandivardhana, and that the | 


Nandoarija of the Hithigompha inzeription. is alag 
Nandivordhana, He considers it more likely that 
Mahfpadma Nanda is rmferrl to by Khiravela, 
He uccepts the date of Buddha's death as 484 H.O., 
and heligwes that the eartior date, 543 B.0., must 
hove gained currency by boing confounded with the 
ore whieh commenced with Bimbikira'y aocessicn. 
Ho suggests thot Chandragupte ‘belonged to the 
Moriyas (Mauryns), the ruling Kvhatriya clan of 
Pipphalivanain ancient times, and corrects Vincent 
Smith's view of the charncter of the Mauryan 
Utterddhyatahas, The opithet Rashtriya, applied 
‘9 Poshyagupta in the time of Chandragupta, he 
regards as equivalent to imporint high commission, 
nnd sogpeate that the Rishtriyas, who are not 
mentioned either in the Arthaddetra or in Adjka'a 
Edicts, wore probably identical with the Rishira- 
Pilas, whe drew the eame Salary as Kumidras or 
princely viceroys of the blood royal, 


Tushiahpha, the Yavanarhja, he considers to have | 


been # Greek, not « Porsinn, na originally stated by 
Vineent Smith. But had the author consulted the 








recently published fourth edition of Smith's work, 
he would have found his own opinion duly recorded 
in a footnote qualifying Smith's original opinion. 
He does not necept tho view that Pushyamitm, 
Who slew the last Mauryan ruler, was the bead of 4 
Brahman 


an reaction againet the Mauryan empire, 
8nd attributes tho fall of the Mauryan power to 


(a) the oppression of tho state officials, which waa 
rampant long before 185 p.c., (6) thy feeblenesa of 
Asoke's successors, and (c) the decay of the State's 


ing to thie view, merely pave the coupe griice te 


8 moribund power, This may be so: but at the 


Fame time it dom not preclude the possibility of 
Pushyamitea having been the Protagonist in a 
conservative Brahman maction against « kystem 
which had obviously rendered the empire powerles’ 
to cope with foreign invasion, | 

The author's arguments ns ta the identity of the 
Inilo-Greek invader of India during Pushyamitra'a 





to rule till the 4th or 6th century aio, He mUggcests 
that the Sitalarni of the Anighit inseription is 
identical with the Satakarni who dofind Khiravela, 
with the Sitakarni of the Sanehy inscription, and 
with the elder Baraganws mentioned in the Periplus, 
He has much of interest to say about the Sika and 
Pahlava ralors of the Panjab, the Kushans, und tha 
Western Kahatrapas, ! have Perhaps anid enough 
to show that Professor Raychaudhuri's book forms 


problema implicit in the early history of India, 
The book iv nuceinetly written, partaking — 
of the nature of an outline than a literary estay in 
history : but it furnishes the evidence unon which 


bibliographical aa well as o gener! index, [bt fa 
well worth « place on the bookshelf of the stocdent 
of Indian history, 

8. M. Eowanngs, 


a. Kiee , 
= | ow i a” i 
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Br BK. G. SANKAR, H.A., 8.1L. 

Kurata is the part of South India inhabited by people who speak Malayalam (an off- 
ehoot of Tamil), It is now split up into the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, and the 
British district of Malabar. But in ancient times it was undivided and owned the away of a 
single dynasty of emperors, Bhiskara Ravivarman was one of such emperors. His in- 
scriptions and copper-plates have been found in all parts of the Kerala country. They reveal 
to us the fact that Malayalam was already developing into a distinct language, with its own 
grammar and diction. Bhdskara Ravivarman was moreover the earliest emperor in India to 
give special privileges to the Jews, which he did in his 38th year, as we know from his Cochin 
plates published in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. 3, No. 11). His date is therefore of 
peculiar importance for the history of the Malayilam language and also of the Jews in India. 

But unfortunately scholars are not yet in agreement as to his date. The vast majority 
of them place it inthe eleventh century an. Butrecently (Jndian Antiquary, vol. 53, pp. 220- 
223) Mr. K. N. Daniel has attempted, relying mainly on astronomical evidence, to take him 
back to the sixth century ap. If his conclusion be accepted, we shall have to revise the 
current notion that Malayajam branched off from Tamil as a distinct language only in the 
ninth century a.p. This notion is based on a comparison of the Tiruvalla plates (eighth century 
A.0.) of Rajagekhara, published in the Travancore Archeological Series (vol. 2, No. 1), which are 
entirely free from Malayalam forms, with the Kottayam plates of Sthinu Ravi (circa 900 
A.D.). Mr, Daniel's arguments therefore deserve careful scrutiny. 

He has recently admitted that argumenta based on linguistic and palwographio evidence 
are, taken by themselves, inconclusive, and he therefore mainly relies on the astronomical 
evidence, | shal! therefore confine myself here to examining his astronomical argument. 
But, before doing so, it would be well to consider whether there is no other definite historical 
evidence that may throw some light on the date of Bhdsakara Ravivarman. 

Mr. A. 8. Rimanitha Ayyar has recently pointed out in the Indian Antiquary and 


elsewhere that the TirukkadittAnam inscription of Bhiiskara Ravivarman (Trav. Arch. Ser., 
vol. 5, No. @1) refers to a festival instituted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venid (i.2., Sout 
Travancore). But he concludes that Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of Bhiskara Ravi- 
varman. This, however, is by no means certain. The inseription does not say that the 
festival was instituted in Bhiskara Ravivarman’s time. We ean therefore only infer that 

Sri Vallabhan lived at or before the date of the inscription, and that Bhiskara Ravivarman 
was not earlier in date than Sri Vallabhan. Now the Mimpalli plates of Sri Vallabhan Kodai 

of Venid date themselves definitely, through their astronomical! data, on the 10th November 973 
A.D. (Trav. Arch, Ser., vol. 4, No. 1), and as we know of only one Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venid, 

it: is almost certain that Bhaskara Ravivarman did not live before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury ap. Mr. T. K. Joseph, on the other hand, told me that he was able to read the word 
pandu (i.¢., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival instituted by Sri 
Vallabhan Kodai. But, as his statement is not supported by the plate published by Mr. 
Rimanatha Ayyar, and as he himself has not yet thought fit to publish his reading of the 
inscription, we cannot for the present rely on his statement. We can therefore only 
conclude that Bhiskara Ravivarman lived in or after the latter half of the tenth century aup. 

To this conclusion Mr, Daniel opposes his astronomical argument. He says that the 

+ astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription (Taw. Arch. Ser., vol. =, Pp. $4) and the 
7 Tiranelli plates (thid., vol. 2, p. 31) of Bhiiskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the 
sixth century a.D., in # period of 5000 years starting from the Kali era. If this statement 

were correct, we should have to assume the existence of an earlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai 

of Venid, however unwilling we might be to postulate so early a date for Bhiskara Ravi- 
varman. Messrs. Ramanatha Ayyar and Joseph, no doubt, fight shy of the astronomical 
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ecaenh, and the latter urges het iciebeineionl data need not be always correct or reliable. 
But he forgets that the burden of proof is on him to show why the astronomical data should 
be discredited, when they work out correctly, as they do in the present instance, and he has 
not even attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove 
Mr. Daniel's statement, or, if we cannot do so, to accept his conclusion. I shall therefore 
examine Mr. Daniel's astronomical argument in detail. 

To begin with, several of the inscriptions of Bhiskara Ravivarman give the positions of 
Jupiter at the times when they were engraved. The following is a list of such positions 
given in the order of the dates of the inscriptions :— 


(1) Gth yeor ee Hishabha (Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 3, p. 160). 
(2) 15th .. ! ( = » 3 pe 36) 
(t) Tard ., ‘ Makare ( » 2 po 3h): 
(4) Bist. . Dhanw { pS a a: 
1 as Kombha | :, »- 3, p. 183), 
(6) 33rd, Rishabha ( i , o pe ay 
(7) 43rd, i Tula { -- > a Pe SH; 
(8) 45th 7 Simha (Ind. Ant, 20, p.- 200). 
(0) B0th ,, = Tuli (Trav. Arch. Ser. ,, 5, p. 190). 
(10) 58th, ‘ Sinha i 2, p. 49). 


Now Jupiter moves approximately over one ré#i (solar Sum) Pils year. The reader 
can therefore calculate for himeelf and easily find out that these positions cannot be reconciled 
with cach other, unless we postulate the existence of at least four different Bhiskara Ravi- 
varmans. Since there is no justification for doing so, we have no alternative but to give 
up the problem as for the present insoluble, | 

Mr. Daniel however claima to have solved the riddle. He does so by assuming (1) that 
some of the given years are current and some expired, and (2) that some of them refer to 
the king’s age, while others to his regnal years, The former of the assumptions is barely 
possible, but the Intter is clearly gratuitous. This is notall. He has some of his facts wrong. 
For instance, (1) in the 15th year inscription he reads 14th for 13-+-4(=2)nd year ; (2) in the 
23rd year inscription he reads 1th for 23rd year ; and (3) inthe 48th year inscription he reads 
46th for 48th year. It is therefore clear that, in spite of Mr. Daniel’ 6 praiseworthy effarta, 
we are as far as ever from a solution of the riddle. 

I shall now examine the data of tho Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates, All 
scholars, including Mr. Daniel, have hitherto assumed that the former is an inscription of 
Bhiiskara Ravivarman. But there is no justification for it in the inscription itself, The 
portion referring to the king's name is missing, and there is in it no mention either of Bhas- 
kara's feudatory Govardhana Miirttanda of Venad. The style, palwography and language 
no doubt resemble those of Bhiskara Ravivarman. But this fact is not inconsistent with 
the ascription of the inscription to the immediate predecessor or successor of Bhiskara 
instead of to that king himself. Mr. Daniel has made much of the condition that the in- 
terval between the two inscriptions should be exactly 45 years and challenged Mr. Joseph 
to produce any other couple of dates satiefying that condition in the said period of 5000 
years. It is therefore necessary to point out that there is no warrant in the inseriptions 
themselves for any such condition. It ia entirely his own creation, based on the feet that 
the interval between Ais dates is exactly 45 years, and on his aseumplion that the Perunna 
inscription is an inscription of Bhiskara Ravivarman, 

Coming now to the data themselves of the two inscriptions, they are -— 

(1) Perunna inseriplion—l4th year, 20th Mino (solar month), Sunday, Punarvasu 

(nakshaira), Jupiter in Makara ; 
(2) Tirunellé plates—43rd year, 8th Mina, Wednesday, Uttara Phalguni, Jupiter in Tul, 
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Mr. Daniel says, and [ agree, that the data of the Perunna inscription are satisfied by 
both 526 and 1060 a.p. But, as to the data of the Tirunelli plates, he says that, between 
1 and 1400 4.p., only 571 and 666 a_n. satisfy them, and that therefore Bhaskara Ravivarman 
cannot be placed so Jate as the tenth oreleventh century ap. He notices the suggestion of the 
late Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that ap. 1116 is a likely datefor the Tirunelli plates, but 
dismisses it as a mistake and even claims that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai himself agreed with him, 
shortly before his death. lf Mr. Swamikannu Pillai had done so, I believeit: must be due to 
his ignorance of the prevalence inancient times of the Malabar rule that, if the sankrama of a solar 
month (the point of time at which the sun passes from one solar sign to another) occurs after 
eighteen ghatilds (one ghatikd two-fifths of an hour) from sunrize, the next day should be the 
first of that month. Mr. Daniel has himself pointed out that this usage was prevalent as early as 
cites 1200 a.p, and that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai was not aware of it, when he suggested 1155 ap. 
as a suitable date for the Perunnainscription. For myself, Icontend that lat March 1116 a... 
satisfies the data ofthe Tirunelli platesin all respects. The Mina sankrama of that year fell on 
24 ghalikds after sunrise of the 22nd February. The Ist Mina therefore, according to Malabar 
usage, Was the 2ard February, and, as 1116 a.p. was a leap year, the 8th Mina fell on Ist 
March. 1t was a Wednesday, andthe nakshatra Uttara Phalguni ended on that day shortly 
after daybreak, allowing foran error of one ghatikd atthe most. Uttara Phalguni was therefore 
most probably the nakshatre of that day, and the geocentric longitude of Jupiter was 196°, 
Tt was thus in 16° of TulA raai. The Ist March 1116 ap. therefore completely satisfies 
the astronomical data of the Tirunelli plates, and there is no need to assume, without evidence, 
the existence of an carlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad, or to take Bhiskara Ravivarman 
back to the sixth century 4.p. We can therefore safely conclude that the 43rd year of Bhiskara 
Ravivarman was 1116 a.p., and that he ruled from 1073 to at least 1131 a.n. 


It is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. Joseph for reasons which he 
has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the 'Tirunelli plates could not be remover! 
from each other by any long interval, though of course it is not necessary that they should 
belong to the same king or that the interval should be exactly 45 years. It is therefore 
almost certain that, of the two astronomically suitable dates for the Perunna inscription 
526 and 1060 4.p., the latter ismore probable, if we place the accession of Bhiskara Ravi- 
varman in 1073 4.p. The I4th year of an unnamed king was therefore L060 a.n., anc, 
as this is only thirteen years before Bhiskara Ravivarman's accession, the unnamed king was 
most Probably Bhaskara’s immediate predecessor. 

Now there is evidence to show that Indukodaivarman was the immedinte predecessor 
of Bhiskara Ravivarman. One Perumanaikkottattu Kesavan Sankaran is known to have 
been the contemporary of both Indukodaivarman and Bhiskara Ravivarman (Trav. Arch. 
Ser., vol. 3, pp. 173,181). But Velliyaimpalli Polan Sittan and Panritturutti Kannan 
Polun are known to have been the contemporaries of Indukodaivarman (ibid... vol. 3, 
pp. 165-168), while Velliydmpalli Sittan Kumaran and Panritturutti Polan Kumaran, who 
were evidently their immediate successors, are known to have been the contemporaries of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman (ibu., vol. 2, pp, 49,53). It is therefore almost certain that Indu: 
kodaivarman was the immediate predecessor of Bhiskara Ravivarman, and, as he is known 
tohave ruled for at least sixteen years, while the interval between the Perunna inscription and 
the accession of Bhiskara Ravivarman was only thirteen years, he must almost certainly be 
identioal with the unnamed king of the Perunnainseription, Ashis fourteenth year was 1060 
4.D., hia secession must be placed in 146 ap. 

















The result, therefore, of this brief inquiry is that weare now able delinitely to plave 
Indukodaivarman in IM46 to L073 A.o., ond Bhiskara Ravivarman in 1073 to ot least 
113 ap, 
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MOSLEM EPiGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE. 
Hy RAMSINGH SAKBENA. 
(Continued from page 104.) 
THESH inscriptions belong to one of the many cities of historical importance which lie 
within the territories of the Sindhias of Gwalior. This sacred city of hoary fame and niys- 
terious origin rightly deserves the name of Ujjain (the City of Light). It has bean given a 
dozen names in the Hindu scriptures, evz., Avanti, Kanaksharanga, Kush-sthali, Vishala, ete. ; 
but is more extensively styled Ujjayini, and has been noticed by every known historian or 
traveller. ‘The present town, however, though enjoying its ancient historic attributes and tradi- 
tions, is devoid of any remains earlier than the tenth century a.p. It lies two miles south of 
its ancient site, the remains of which still yield interesting antiquities, whenever tapped. 
It lies in 23° 11" North and 75° 50° East, on the Sipra river, and is still, as in the past, the 
Government heacd-quarters of the Malwa Division and is reached by the Bombay Baroda 
& Central India and the Great Indian Peninsula systems of Railways. 

Unfortunately Ujjain has escaped expert antiquarian survey by the modern archwolo- 
gists, Even Sir A. Cunningham and his successors seem to be content with the undisputed 
identification of the site and by its mention in different epigraphical records, with brief des- 
criptions thereof published in various journals from time to time. An authoritative, ayste- 
matic and well-linked history of the old and new sites is a keenly felt need, and let us hope 
that the Gwalior Archeological Department will try to fill this gap, Scientific excavations at 
the site may yield startling discoveries, which may be as valuable aa those of Mohenjo-daro 
(Sind) and Harappa (in the Panjab). 

The Muhammadans laid their hands on Ujjain (Malwa) asearly as A.p, 724 under Junaid,* 
governor of Sind, but they actually occupied it only from the time of Qutbu'd-din, a.p. 
1196-97, up to the fallof the Mughals. The following are a few of the many unnoticed and 
unpublished Moslem inscriptions to be seen at Ujjain. 

A.—Inseription on Bind-nim-ki Masjid (or Mosque without Foundation), Ujjain. 

This epigraph though belonging to one of the interesting monuments of Ujjain, has 
remained unnoticed for the reasons given above. The building is wittily known locally 
a8 Bind-nim-ki-Masjid (the moaque without foundation) on account of its having been erected 
on the (still visible and intact) plinth, and from the materials, of some Hindu temple. Though 
numerous mosques of this type are extant all over India, the adoption of this fanciful name 
in this case baffles explanation, except as a local joke. 

The inscription is said to consist of a piece of slaty stone of the bluish colour common 
in MaélwA, measuring 2’ 7" by 2°4" and to have been fixed over the only entrance of the mosque. 
It consists of raised letters and contains five lines of Persian verse,? each of which has been 
reliewed by a plain line }-inch in breadth. ‘The style of writing is Naskh, but poor in execution. 
It has been difficult to fully decipher it, because the small photographic reproduction, which 
though apparently neat, has apparently been made after inking over the original insoription, 
and the ink has run mite the curves of already crude letters. However,as [have been able 
to make out the salient points, I feel no hesitation in publishing this small record, since I believe 
that the undeciphered portion of it would probably reveal nothing more than a mere eulogy 
of the Prophet or the king, couched in elegant and forcible words. The record refers to the 
completion of the mosque in a.n, 806 (a. 1403) and names Diliwar Khig as king. 
Dilawar Khan* Ghori (whose real name was Hasan, a descendant on his mother's side from 
Sultan Shihabu'd-din Ghori) is a well-known personage in history. He was appuinted 
Governor of Milwi by Muhammad [V ijn Firde of Delhi about a.n. 704, asserted his inde. 
pendence in a.H. 804, and proclaimed himself Diliwar Khin Ghorf, Sultan of MAlwi. As 

1 Sea ante, vol, LV, p. 4. 2 Elliot, HJ, 1, 126, : ee 


* Ln mnijatteth muthmin wad macahifmatitun mayrur motre, ()¢athe yj pba nda lye 51, poh< cies) 
i Briggs, Pertshta, vol, [V, pp, 1G7—TH. 
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"the mosque was completed in 4.4. 806, only two years after the assumption of kingship, 
+, it is certainly the outcome of the early orders of this king, though the temple itself may have 
. been pulled down by some previous invaders of Malwa. 
I read the text as under:— 
Inscription on Bind-nim-i4 Masjid, Ujjain. 


Eis ghey ae Syke 


= 


7! /) An)? a tl pas 2. 


a9 eles alter, AT) cee a bo la Gee 
LOY etalon ol at ay 
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: Translation, 
1. (1) King of kings, pillar of (supporter of) the world, Dilawar Khaa 
Pierat Anitesh Grok Cen. 1, ae 
2. (1) He is proved true like the sun in 
(ieee | a ce ee ed | me 
Sealine. tte oe ee nce Oe 


4. ss Was completed in date eight hundred and (sixth) year. 

(2) Through the felicity of the valour of the master of the times (world) Dilawar Khan, 

6. (Ll) May the desires of the world and religion be in his skirt. 

(2) Through the aid of the Disposer of necessities (God) and the Generator of the times. 
B.—A Loose Inscription picked up from débris at Ujjain. 

This fine epigraph was picked up from the débris. during operations in the heart of the 
(modern) town under a town improvement scheme, and is. stored in a collection of antiquities 
maintained by the Midhay College, Ujjain. It consists of raised Ictters on a piece of basalt 
stone available locally and is reported to measure |Sinches by 10inches. A line running round 
the margins at the top and both sides contains a quotation from the Quran in clegant Naskh 
characters, with an air of Tughra. The rest consists of ten lines (five couplets) of Persian verse 
in neat Nastaliq characters. The metre of the verse is Hazaj muthmin wafi salim, 
(pe tly ere ip Se). 

The record after a eulogy of Emperor Akbar refers to the construction of a atror gaara i 
Akbar’sreign—a portion of which still exists. ‘The date, as found from chronograms contained 
in it, works out to At. 987= A.D. 1579, while that given in ciphers reads au. 986 — A.D. 1578, 

My reading of the text is as under -— 

A loose inscription picked wp from débris at Ujjain. 
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4AV | SAV 
Tranalation. 


Line on margin. God, there is no God but He, the living, the self-aubsiatent. Slumber 
takes Him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth. Who is 
it that intercedes with Him save by His permission? He knows what is before them and 
what is behind them, and they comprehend not aught of His knowledge, but what He re 
His throne extends over the heavens and the earth and the guarding of both of them 
wearies Him not. And He is Exalted and Great.® 


bs 
a 


(1) During the reign of Jalilu'd-din (the Dignity of the Religion) Muhammad 
Akbar, the victorious. 

(2) Whose (God)-gifted fortune subdued the whole world, 

(3) ‘The king of refined temperament (who is the) pride of religion, who always 

(4) By his liberal disposition, keeps the world bound (as a slave) through obligation 
(5) Caused to be built a sardi (mansion) for the comfort of mankind in @uch a way 
(6) That the sky calls it, by (virtue of) its stabilities (a) ** stee! castle "; 

(7) When at the time of building it, divine help was invoked, / 

(8) Wisdom found the date of construction through that (invoked) asaistance, 
(9) And if (thou) seekest the date of completion of this edifice, 
(10) Seek it in (the words) »& 4s¥ (the hotwe of welfare = 987%) and look forit in 

Vay 
yeaie! yi (the work of its expert — 987%).- | 
yaw 
(To be continued.) 


6 From the Qurin (Ayatu'l kursij, Stren Il; v, 255, 4 | ® Accérding war tile Abiad Bratem,. 


Plate Al fodian Antiqvary 
AN TISSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF AKBAR THE GREAT, MUGHAL EMPEROR OF 
DELATL AT UNJAIN, OWALIOR STATE. 


AM. DE0-37 = awn, L78-79, 
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TMWOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 
Br Tut Rev. H. HOSTEN, 5.7. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

“From what has been said jt can be seen that wrong information was given to the author 
who, treating of the origin (fol, 527 ; 88v.) of the St. Thomas Christians, [says that it was] 
from the foundation of the[. . . .and.. . . )of Cranganor and [gives ?] the said 
Thomas Cananeo as the beginning of the St. Thomas Christians in Malavar. In this it seems 
that he had not full information, [since it appears }]from Very ancient traditions and reliable 
surmises that there were St. Thomas Christians in Malavar already before the said Cananeo. 
Xaram Pernmal’s ol/a bears clear witness to this: for it saya that on the said ground of Cran- 
ganor seventy-two houses (sefenfa e duas casas) wore established, which were of Christians, 
together with the Church, and it is clear that the said Thomas had not fother? | people with 
him, since he came to trade 378 and, aa between this arrival and the foundation of the city of 
Cranganor there was no longer interval than from the seventh of March to the eleventh of 
April,?” it is clear that the suid city could not have been built by hia descendants ; hence, the 
fact is clear and strongly established that there were already St. Thomas Christians in Mala. 
var, and this the other Christians who descend from the said Thomas Cananoo also confess : 
and also that (assy gue) through this Thomas Our Lord greatly helped the Christians who in 
this Malavar were forsaken, although before and after they were sometimes visited by some 
Armenian pilgrims'® who were going on a visit to the sepulchre of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
and some would remain at Maliapur, and others in Malavar. 

“In this Church of Cranganor there waa, before the coming of the Portuguese, a Bishop 
called Mar Johanan, of whom it is said in an old manuscript book written in Chaldean that 
he restored to life the sacristan of the said Church, who had died of a fall.4! T found moreover 
the name of the said Thomas Cananeo among the names of the Saints which the Deacon 
names in the Mass, and it was eid of him that he gave a large sum of money to the king of 
Malavar to buy that ground of Cranganor. Hence, I consider as a fable what thes: Christians 
relate, when they say that the said Thomas hada wife and a concubine,4? from whom are des- 
eended the two kinds of Christians living in this Malavar of whom we spoke above, In the 
old manuscript book of prayer (livro da res) of a (?) Church of Mangate® [ found written at 
the end how the said book was made and written at Cranganor, where it says there were 
58 Tt is panning strange that neither Monserrate, nor Qouvea, nor Rox in 1004, nor do Couto mentions 
the 400 who are aaid to have come from Mesopotamia with Thomas Cana, nor the vision of the Katholitens 
of Edessa. ‘How is that ? When do we first hear of that vision and migention ? Certain Christian songs 
sung during # religions dance which I witneased at Kottayam were full of Thomas Cana, the Vision, the 
migration, ete. Are these songs Inter than 10047 Who will publish » translation of thess gongs ? 

49 Bishop Roz therefore clearly underatood that March 7 and April 11 belonged both to a year other 
than the Perumal’s death on March |, 346,- We should take it that he means a.p. 546, 

40 There are places in Malabar where real Armenians, not Aranieans, are said to have aettled. Palayur 
near Chavakat ia one, I believe. 

‘1 Compare with the following in F. do Bousa, 8.J., Oriente Conquistads, Cong, 1, Div. 2, $ 16 + “* In this 
Church of Cranganor, there was, before the arrival of the Portuguese, a Bishop called Mar Johonnan (Mar 
ineans Lord), who reanscitated the axcristan of the anid Church, who had died from a foll. Such is tho Stary 
which the Flfustrissime Archbishop of Angamale, D, Franciseo Roz of the Company of Jesus, tread in an old 
Chaldean manuseript.” It ia on tha suthority of this passage in do Sota, who at Goa had befor him the 
MS. now in the British Museum, that we identify our anonymous Jeauit author with Bishop Roa, appointed 
Bishop of Angumale by a bull of August 4, 1600, 

43) Theron /s some similarity between the atories related by the Northists abou, the Southista, and Vics. 
versa, and thoae which the NavAyate relate of the Labbiis. “The Lubb? pretend to one common origin 
with the Novayets, and attribute their black complexion to inter-Martiage with the natives : bint the Nevayets 
aftirm that the Lubbé are the descendants of their domestic slaves,” Wilks, Hist, Shitchow |, 243, quoted 
in Yule's Hobson-Jobeon, a,0,, Lubbye. 

4) £m o linea dtiqn da rear ecritte da mad dha (2) Igr'a de Man.pate, 
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three Churches, one of St. Thomas, another of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriacus,*4 I say 
St. Quirce, a martyr-child, the son of St. Julita, and very famous (muy celebrado) among 
these Chaldeans, whose feast they celebrate on the fifteenth of July. According to the era 
in which the said book was written, it was written ninety-seven years before this year 1604.""*5 

Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, and was some 40 or 50 years in India writing the his- 
tory of the Portuguese in the East, saya :— 

“Many years after that, there landed at that harbour of Patana a ship, (p. 283) in which 
came an Armenian Christian, called Thomé Cananeo, a very rich man: and, on meeting that 
king, he gave an account of himself and he gave the place of Patana for him to settle with his 
people, who brought their wives ; and after that the same king gave him the field of Cranganor, 
where now is our Fortress, where Thomé Cananeo ordered to make the Church at the place 
where it now is, under the mvocation of the Apostle ; and afterwards he made two 
others : one of the title of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriac, Martyr. And, as the grant 
of these fields, which the king ordered to pass, is remarkable and declares many things which 
deserve knowing, it appeared gooil to me to put them here word for word, aa they were found 
in certain copper-plates, to which I refer in my seventh Decade, which disappeared from the 
Factory of Cochin, and from them I conelude that this king was a Christian and was called 
Cocurangon.'"** 

In his Decada 7 do Couto writes :— 

(P. 14) “ The Bishops whom he (St. Thomas) left in those parts of Malavar, governing 
that’ Christianity, founded Churches in the City of Cranganor and in that of Couldo, which 
still to-day are seen in the same places, and they keep (p. 15) in many things their memory 
and antiquity,*” and, among them*® on certain padries (memorials),” and on plates of metal, 
of lands and revenues, granted by those kings for the building of those Temples, which we®? 
still found in the Factory of Cochin a very few years ago,"! which, from the beginning of that 
Fortress, had passed from Factor to Factorto be kept inthe house.°* And, when I wished 
to know about them, in order that, according to duty, we might place them in the Torre do 
Tombo,*? considering they were such an ancient thing, and so greatly worth keeping and 





44 Barbosa wrote before 1516: “ Further along the coust [than Chatua] ie another river which forma 
the frontier with the Kingdom of Cochim, on tha hither bank of which ia a place eolled Cranganor [p. 89] 
where the King of Cochim holds certain dues. In these places dwell many Moors, Christians, and Heathen 
Indians. ‘The Chiistians follow the doctrine of the Bleseed Saint Thomas, and they hold hers a Church 
dedicated to him, and another to Our Lady. They are very devout Christians, lacking nothing but trno 
doctrine where! | will speak further on, for many of them dwell from here oa far ae Charamandel, whom the 
Blesaed Saint Thomas left established here when he died in these regions.“’ Dames, Dwarte Barto, TL. 88-40. 

Correa (Lendes da India, J. 600) eayw that tho Christians of Cranganore asked of Lopo Soares (1504) 
not to burn their Church. “ Some Christiane of the land came to the Captain-in-chief asking mercy, that he 
might not order to burn the settlement, because fp. 509) they had there a Choreh anil crosses in their houses, 
being Christians of the teaching of St. Thomas; wherewith the Captain-in-chief was pleased, and therefarn 
he would not burn the settlement, which was depopulated, as all the people had fod with the King.” 

When the Portuguese came to India, “ there was atill in oxistence wt Cranganore ay old Chrivtian Church 
ealled The House of St. Thomas. This was destroyed in 1596 by the troopa of the Zamorin of Callout, and the 
Portuguese then built two churches onder the title of St, Thomas and St. James. (Lendas da Enda). Trae, 
Man., IT. 102. 

4 JO4—OT = an, 1507. 

we Dee. 12, 1. 4, &. 6 (Tom. 5, Lisboa, 1788, pp, 282-281). 

* Sua memoria ¢ ontiguidade, i.¢., the memory of their antiquity, 

‘8 Among the things of the antiquity of which they keep the memory, 

0 Dow he refer to podrdes like the pillar of Quilon 7 
0 De Couto means himself, ‘lt Aa bem pouras annoa. 
62 | Por entreyo da caw. ‘i ‘The record-room of Gon. 
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honouring, they could no longer give an account of them, nor can the Factors who come from 
there give an account of them.”’§4 

Do Couto wrote his Decada 7, liv. 10,¢. 10,in 1610. CF. Tom. 4, Pte. 2, Lisboa, 1783, p. 528, 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, in The Magna Charian of the Malabar Christians (Asiatic Review, 
April 1925, p. 300) writes : “In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop, in distressful circumstances, 
pawned the two copper-plates to the Portuguese treasurer in Cochin, and obtained two hun- 
dred reals. . . . So says Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth century, in his Portu- 
guese Asia, vol. 2, p. 506," | 

Faria y Sousa was a compiler, writing in Europe. Hoe must have found his statement 
somewhere, as historians, if conscientious, remain within the limita of their materials, This 
notwithstanding, I believe that the Jesuit of 1604, being on the spot, must be regarded as 
our best) authority. 

Father Lucena (iist, ds vide do P. Fr. de Xavier, Lisboa, 1600, p- 162, col. 2) speaks of 
“tablets of metal which were found in India in one of tho first three years that Father Mas- 
ter Francis was in Indian, They presented them to the Governor Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
with the writing already almost spoiled by age, and the letters and the language were new 
to all, as they were very old. However, there was found (p. 163, col. 1) a Jew, (who as such 
18 herein less suspect), who, being curious of antiquity, had great knowledge of it and various 
languages, He, though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese, It contained the 
grant which the then king made to the Apostle St. Thomas, of certain fields to build a Tomplo 
and a Church on.” 

This discovery was therefore made in 1542-1545. St. Francis Xavier came to India with 
Dom Martin Affonso de Sousa, and arrived at Goa on May 16, 1542. Dom Affonso governed 
three years and four months, his successor leaving Lisbon on March 25, 1545. We know from 
his history that he visited Cochin and Quilon. Did he perhaps take these copper-plates with 
him to Lisbon on his return? Other authors should be consulted on this incident, for in- 
tance Polaneo’s Chronicon, and Maffei ; but I cannot now consult these here. 

As Entcens opposes this discovery to others in Narsinga, and aa Cranganors and Coulam 
are mentioned by him immediately before as possessing ancient memorials of the St. Thomas 
Christians, it would seem we have here an allusion to the Thomas Cana copper-plates, and a 
confusion between his name and that of St. Thomas. 

Three copper-plates, supposed to contain a donation of lands by Bukka Raja to the 
Church of St. Thomas at; Mylapore, were produced by a Brahman in or before 1552 anid aol 
for 300 pardaos. They were probably forged. A Brahman of Kanjiviram was called to decipher 
them. These plates are not nowfoundat Mylapore. Where could they be? At Cochin, Goa 
or Lisbon ? (Lucena, pp. 172-173 ; do Couto, Dec. 7, 1. 10, ¢. 5, Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, pp. 
482-487, where we have a translation of the three plates, which were written on one aide only,) 

Do Couto says that Thomas Cana’s arrival was put down in ap. SL, “as is found in the 
Chaldean books of these Christians ; and, from many conjectures, it seems to me that ho is 
the king of whom St. Antoninus writes in his history that he sent every year a present of pepper 
to the Sovereign Pontiff,""65 7 

Ido not think that we need pay any attention to do Couto’s date of 4.0. 811, no mor 
than to'de Barros, who states of the ‘Sarama Peroimal,’ who wassaid to have gone to Mecca, 
i¢., the last Perumal, as he is generally called, that he reigned 612 years before the arrival 
of the Portuguese,"* i.¢., in 1408—612 = acn, 886, 

Me Deo, %1..1,.0.2 (Tom, 4, Pte t, stom, 1783, ppleiey SSS 

cb Due. 12, 1. a, o. 5 (Tom, 3, Lisbon, 1788, p. 285). Could the passage in St, Antoninus and perhaps 
othere like it touching the Christians in Inilia be diseovercd and translated } It might throw light on the 
history of the St, Themas Christiana, 

8¢ De Barros, Da Awa, Doc. 1, 1.9, ¢. 3 (Lisbon, 1777, p. $44). DB aren i oe e . 4)- 
may refer correctly to later Perumals, - Br Sit Do Conte's dateinad that ot de Barros 
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Do Couto himself has stated that the Inst Perumal, who would be the Perumal of the 
Thomas Cana copper-plates, ceased to reign in A.D. 347, according to the calculations of the 
Brahmans of Calicut, in A.D. 588 according to the Brahmans of Cochin. The date A.D. 
$47 is remarkably close to that of the Jesuit of 1604, who gives: March 1, $46, as the date 
of this Perumal's death. At first sight the Jesuit’s date appears to be wrong by at least 
one year : lor, if the king who weleomed ‘Thomas Cananes died on March 1, 1258 years before 
1604, 1.e., on March 1, 346, how did ho, a8 the Father also states in one place, lay the first 
brick of a church in April “of the ssid year,” the year immediately preceding being 4.p. 
d40 1 It is clear, however, that the Jesuit Father meant the April of 345 for this ceremony 
af the laying of the foundation stone. This latter date is therefore April 11, 345, and the 
date of the king's death is given as March 1, 346. The year 345 for Thomas Cana’s arrival is 
the date regularly ascribed to that event by the St. Thomas Christians. 'They have it in a 
chronogram, “ Shovala.” Probably they had that chronogram in 1604. They, must however, 
have had other data to determine the time of the Perumal’s death. 

It is a fact that, though copper-plates were found by Col, Macaulay in the Cochin record- 
room in 1806, the plates of which the Jesuit (1604)and do Couto (1610) quoted similar trans- 
lations, did not appear. We might, therefore, doubt. whether the copper-plates of Thomas 
Cana were ever deposited in the Cochin record-room. If they wer in that room, when do 
Couto saw Christian copper-plates there, it would seem that the Thomas Cana copper-plates 
were removed before 1599, when the Christians complained of their disappearance, The 
Jesuit’s reflexion in 1604 that the Franciscans sent these particular plates to Portugal, “a 
copy of them remaining here,” would be based on actual enquiry. he identical tranala- 
tion given by the Jesuit and do Couto would be based on the copy kept by the Francigeana, or on 
copies from that copy. It may well be, therefore, that when do Couto saw copper-plates- 
in the Cochin record-room, the Thomas Cons plates were notthere. ‘There isno need to think 
that do Couto obtained his translation on the occasion of a visit to the Cochin record-room. 

My surmise is, therefore, as expressed in the Catholic Herald of India, December 17, 
1924, p. 801, “ that the Magna Charta of the Malabar Syrians lies now in the Torre do Tomba 
of Liston, or in some old Franciscan Convent in Portugal.” 

It does not mean that, before making an enquiry in Portugal, it would not be wise to 
examine again the Cochin record-room. Do Couto’scamplaints were not about the disappenr- 
ance of the Thomas Cana plates only ; yet, 200 years later, several Syro-Christian copper 
plates supposed to have disappeared wore found. | 

We have still to compare the story of Thomas Cana with that of another merchant in 
Conversio da um Hei da India ao Christianiamo, Homilia do drchanje 8, Michael por Severe 
Arcebispa de Antiochian, Estudo de critica ¢ historia litteraria por FP. M. Esteves Pereira. (Lisboa, 
Imprensa Lucas, 03. Rua do Diario de Noticias, 1900.) There the scene is laid in India, appa. 
rently in the days of Thomas Cana, the story of tho morchant Ketsén (Qeain, Qisin, after 


67 Do Couto, Da data, Dec, 7, 1, 10, ce, 10 (Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1785, pp. 523-525), 

68 Mar Jacob had died in the Franciscan Convent of Cochin in 1649. CY. Travancere State Mantial, 
H. 100, 

Fr. Nicolo Lancilotto, S.J., wrote from Cochin, Dee. 2f, 1545, about Mar Jacob: “To us it appenra 
that some horvtical Christians went to China to preach, because of the similarity of their custome and ours, 
Hore in Cochin there is a very old Hirmoni (Airmenio) hikhop, who thee forty-five years haw bom hore, 
aching the things of our faith to the Christians of St. Thomas, who are in this land of Malavar. This bishop 
saya that in the primitive Church the Herinend want to Chinn to preach and that they made «a big Chriatlanity 
there.” L, Delpince, 8.7... Scletias Jadiarum Epistajue nunc primum editas, Florentian, 1887, p. 00. St. 
Francis. Aavier wrote from Cochin, Juri. 28, 1040: "A bishop of Armenia, by name Jnoob Abuna, for 
forty-five years how served God and Your Highnessin these paria, avery old, @ virtucus anda holy man. 
- + - Hels notired only by the Fathers of 8t. Francia and thoy inke so good care of im that nothing 
more is wanted.” Trae, Mon, 11, 157. 
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baptigm Matthew) of Qonya, of his wife Helena, and of his four sone (John, Stephen, Joseph, 
and Daniel) being possibly a mixture of the story of the merchant Thomas Cana and that of 
Meropius and hia nephews Frumentiua and Edesius. King Kasititos or Kesanthos, before 
whom a dead man is brought to life to establish the innocence of Ketsén’s song, Would be the 
kine of Kerala or Malabar ; for doubtless Ketsdn’'s story resembles preatly that of Thomas 
Cana. The momort king Kesanthos; at the instigation of Ketsin's son, John, wrote to 
Emperor Constantine the Great for a bishop from his dominions, Johu, the Archhishop 
of Edeses (ic), came to India with three deacona and & priest, the homily poes on to 
say, and with church-books and ornaments. He built a chureh at the king's capital and 
baptised the king and his people. Next he ordained John, Ketsén's son, oa bishop, one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others deacons. Agelas or Echillas, tho king's son, was 
also ordained a deacon. After that the Archbishop of Ephesus returned home, 

This story is found in a Coptic, Arabic; and Ethiopic text, and, according to E, Drouin, 
writing to Senhor F. M. Esteves Porvira ( 1$-11-1900), it is alse found in a Georgian chroniole, 
No Greek, Syriac, or Armenian text is yet known to exist. The homily in which it is found 
is, it would aeem, falsely attributed to Severus, Archbishop of Antioch (a.p. 512), who died 
in exile af Alexandria in Egypt (a.v. 539). The author of the homily says he had the story 
from trustworthy persona. I[f Constantine, who reigned from 4.D. 308 to 337, was really 
Written to, and if the identification of Thomas Cana with the merchant Ketetin pf Qonya 
conld with sufficient plausibility be established, we should have to shift Thomas Cana's arri- 
val in Malabar to a period somewhat eartior than the generally accredited date ap, O45, ame 
the homily would contain proofs of the existence in India of Cliristians and of a hishop before 
Ketsén’s arrival at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of which, Qalonya, in the Coptio text, ap- 
pears to be identifiable with Coulain, Quilon, the country of Philippois (Coptic text}, where 
it was, being porhaps the country of the Pahlayas. 1 have translated into English the whale 
of Senhor F. M. Esteves Percira’s study, and hope to publish it withthe necessary comments 
aa a Contribution to the Thomas Cana episode, 

Tn 1599 there was at least one moro set of coppor-plates which waa not deposited in the 
Cochin Factory, but was in the treasury of the Tevalikara Church, near Quilon. 

Let me quote Gouvea's Jornada :— 

~ To the increase secared by their descent from the Armenian Thome and the privileges 
he obtained, was added another, which greatly enhanced the Christian community, It was 
this. Not many years after the foundation of Coulao (thatisthe era by which the Malavars 
count, a5 this city was the noblest (nobilissima) aiong the people of Malavaur : far jielna-we 
count our era from the Birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, so do they count the year of the foun- 
dation of Coulio : hence, the year in which we are, that is the year six hundred and two,8? 
is for them the year seven hundred and eighty from the foundation of Coulio) 49 at this time 
there came from Babylonia two Chaldeans, (Fol. Sr. col. 1) Mar Xabro and Mar Prod, who, 
it is understaod, were Nestorians by sect, and they went to Coulio, where the king received 
them with many fevours, becauae he saw them much honoured by the Chris he 

















66 Understand | i, 


0 Si, Wo expect 783,00 the occasion for the ar shoukl be computed to fall in 4.0, 895. The 
occasion for the era is far from dlear, Yule; Hobson-Jobson, «,0, Quilon, will mot admit thar Quilon did nit 
previously exist. Thore must be question af a new foundation or tha foundation of something new. The 
Afadurattiale-Varaliru (Account of the Races Cit y of Madura) dates a curtain fant in tMivadhana Saku 12746. 
Sul years “after the destruction of Kollam", Of, Indian ffistorical Records Commiarnion, 194, fi. Lng. 
Thie would place the fact in 1246+ 78 =, op. 124. Hut Sol + aes give aD. 1320, or 2 ves in ‘comm: 
The author of this chronichs wrote in aco, 150), and, oA he did not eympute the beginning af the Kollam 
era correctly, his explanstion about the origin of the cra, & destruction of Kollam, is perhaps to be 
neglected. Might not the oeeasion have been the dodication of p church or a new settlement of the 
Christians undor Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh, ng Yule suxpected # | | | 
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allowed them to build Churches and temples in the places where they might choose, and to 
make Christians of those who wished to be : wherewith they made many and much increased 
the Christianity ; wherefore, the king gave them a site at Coulio to boild a Church, in the 
same place where the Portuguese have it to-day, and much revenue for it, together with many 
ereat privileges for the whole Christianity ; which privileges were written on ollaa of copper, 
like the olla of Cranganor, in different letters and characters, Malavar, Canarin, and of the 
Tamul, and letters of Bisnagaa. And at Tevelacare these ollas were produced and shown to 
the Archbishop by the Christians, among the most precious things of the Church, a8 inesti- 
mable treasures of their honours and privileges, For all these things these Christians regard 
these two Chaldeans as holy men, and call them gadejagal, which, in their language means 
“the saints,” and twice every day make the commemoration of them in their divine office, 
and they have dedicated many Churches to them : all which, at the Synod,’ the Archbishop 
suppressed, ordering that they should not pray to them, since it was not allowable ty 
Teverenos 25 saints mean of Whom no one knew who they were or how they had died and 
lived, and since there was much probability and indications that they were Nestorian by 
sect, having come from its fountain-head, Babylonia, and had bown received by these 
peoples ; for they were of the same sect as that which they professed.” (Fol. 4v, col. 2—Fol,. 
Gr. col, 1.) 

De Glen, the French translator of Gouvea's Jornada, haa a curious mistranslation, which 
on former occasions, when I could not consult the Portuguese text of 1606, fave mo much 
trouble. De Glen says of the privileges that they “ wore engraved on copper-plates (as we 
have said those of Cranganor were) in different forms of characters, Malabar, Canarin, of 
Tamul, in letters also of Busnagaa, which (lesyuelles) were translated in the Tanalerate tongue ; 
and these plates were exhibited and shown to the Lord Archbishop."® 

The relative “leequelles* can refer to the ‘plates’ or to the ‘letters’. The only word 
with which I could compare *Tanalerate* was ‘Tolinate' in Duarte Barbosa,®* ie., Tulu-nada, 
Taluva, t.¢., Tule of S.Canara. I now find that de Glen has grossly misunderstood his text, 
ashe often doea, to the extent that one ahould never use him for translation. The words 
“which were translated in the Tanolerate tongue . - + ' torrespond to the Porttizuese 
“aa quais em Tewaleslire fozam trazidas, and mostradas ao Arcebispo"'; and this means : “which 
(copper-plates) at Tevalecare were brought out, and shown to the Archbishop,’ De Glen read 
“iradusidas,” “translated,” when it was a question of bringing the plates out of the 
church treasury, which in Malabar is an enormous safe, often as big 18 @ room, 

When Archbishop de Menezes left the Chorch of Tevalikara, in the kingdom of the 
qiven of * Changanate ', to go to ‘ Gundara’, “ the Christians brought to him, for him to see 
three big copper ollas written in divers characters, which contained many privileges and 
revenues, which the king who founded Coulao (Quilon) gave to the Church whieh the two 
who came from Babylonia, Mar Xario and Mar Prodh, built there, ag we said above = which 
ollas the Christians of this Church keep ag an inestimable Treasure, And so, before showing 
them to the Archbishop, they asked him to swear never to take thom from that Chureh: 
and he did so; for they feared he might take them to Angamaile; because it iw the 
headquarters of the Bishopric, where its Archives are. Aud about othors, like theso, cranted 
to the Chureh at Cranganor, (Fol. 07r, col. 1) tho Christians complained that bey worn 
lost in the hands of the Portuguese in the factory of Cochin, where an Arclbishop of the 
Serra, Mar Jacob, deposited them on o certain oceasion, And the y value these ollas so highly, 
bocmuse in them are contained their privileges and honours, in which they want the Malavar 

gover bi item th 4 : waa . | re | | 
King to maimtam them. And each ons was two palms long and four fingers broad, 








aby J. B. do Gion, Hist, Orientaly des wt progres, |, ; pacar Fecal 
ub Dadnan ‘Dueaite Bashan 9. iis: grand prog ‘ » Bruxolles, 1009, p. 21, 
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an] was written on both sides ; and all three hung from an iron ring.’ (Gouvea, Jornada, 
1606, fol. 97r—O7v. ) 

While I was at Quilon, at the end of January 1924, [ motored to Tevalikara, to inquire 
about theas copper-plates ; but, as in the time of Fra Paslino, no one there knew anything 
of them. Front the description given, some one in Malabar mizht be able to tell aa whether 
these plates are possibly any of those now known to exiat. | | 

Friar Paulinus a §. Bartholomaco sought in vain for the Quilon and Tevalikara plates 
muntioned by Anquetil Du Perron. He writes:— 

“Matay Matay, a Cassanar, born at Angicaimal, and secretary at Verapoli to Dom 
Florentius a Jesu, Bishop of Areopolis, wrot® Livea of Saints. But uncertain and supposi- 
titious is a copy of the privileges granted by Emperor Coramperumal to the Christians of 
St. Thomas, which Anquetil du Perron produces in his Zend-Avesta, Dies, prél. p. elxx sqa., 
a8 having been receivedl from that priest in 1758 (p. 790). For: 

“1. D. Florentius, Bishop of Areepolis, in his letter to Anquetil, dovs not mark the 
place whence that copy was taken, or where it was found. 

“2. La Croze and Raulin, in his history of the Diamper Synod (ch. 1, p. 8), tell openly 
and clearly that the copper-plates, on which were written the privileges of the Christians 
granted by Ceramperumal, were lost through the carclesaness of the Portuguese Procurator, 
with whom Mar Jacob the Bishop had deposited them. Such too is the general tradition 
of the learned in Malabar, 

“3 The Christians never produced this copy before the kingof Cochin and of Travan- 
core, when there was question of the privileges {of the Christians], of their infraction, of the 
dignity of the Christians, or the honour of the churches, or when any persecution was moved 
against the churches. 

"4. I made a.diligent enquiry for these privileges at Collam and wt Tovelicard, where 
Anquetil had thought these writings were hiding, and I could not find them. 

“Therefore, that copy of the Priest Matay is ineertain and supposititions, like two apo- 
oryplal letters by him: one of the Blossed Virgin Mary, written to 8t. Ignatius, Patriarch 
of Antioch, and another of the B. V. M. to the people of Messina, which Matay circulated 
(vendiftabel) as true and genuine at Verapoli.'"¢4 

Friar Paulinus is mistaken if he thought there could not be copies, more or less exact, 
of the privileges granted to Thomas Cana. Ire 1024 tho Rev. Fr. J. Panjikaran and Mr. 'T. K. 
Joseph collected in a short time 13 versions of these privileges. I am afraid many are not 
genuine, and have been made to air the peculiar views of tlie Northists against the Southists, 
and vice versd. Onesuch version which came to light at Gothuruti during my journey would 
have deserved being printed atonce, Willit be suppressed, because it recites the origin of minst 

of the Seven Churches of St. Thomas and attributes them to Thomaa Cana? St. ‘Thomas’ olaim 
on India is built on stronger grounds than the Seven Chorches, Such is precisely the state of 
the St. ‘Thomas Christians that, if the publication of the different versions of these priv lees 
now current were attempted, it might be viewed by one section of the community as an attack 
on their dignity. All the old antipathy of Southists and Northists would blaze up again, cd 
who knows whether new faked documents would not be produced! 'Thero is still a class of 
professional bards, who go about the houses of Christians singing these privileges, and from 
whom variants of the privileges could be extracted, ‘These songs should be compared, 
translated, published on their own morita, and without any regard for the susceptibilities ve 

0) Paulinus a 8, Barthalomanu, fda Orientatia Christiana, Romae, 179 i, op. 180-1. | 

a From him [Bishop Florentins | Dy Perron got a Sanserit: (1) version of the topper-plate grant by Chere 
man Perumal to the Syrian Christians. Du Perron showed this to « Syrian priewl, at Matancheri, who in bad 
Portuguese gave him an otal translation, which Du Porson produces at page 175 of hiv book [ Zendareotal, 


bes version in no way resembles the Portuguese version which his already been given.”"—Trov, Afan. 
by V. Al Ch. , 











certain classee of the Christian community. 
history of the Malabar Churches, 
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We complain of the dearth of materials for a 
The materials are plentiful, They are to be found in 


songs, religious or patriotic, in the songs of the different churches, for many churches have 
a song of their own recording their beginning, their traditions,etc, The scholars in Mulabar 
now know that they can compare the present songs or versions of the privileges of Thomas 


Cana with a copy published by Anquetil Du Porron. 
contents of the plates was sent by me to Mr. T. K. Joseph for study and com 


contents appear to be valuable, 


An English translation of Du Perron’s 





Friar Paulinus’ reflections on Mata y Matay’s two apooryphal letters are unjustified. That 
privet may have thought these two letters genuim®, They may have been current in Syria and 
Malaharasthey were inthe West. 'The Lpistle of the B. V. M.to St, Ignatius Martyr has only 
nine lines in the Fabricius edition of the apocrypha, It exhorts to faith and courage. Equally 
short is the letter to the people of Messina : it conveys an ¢xhortation to faith and a blessing, 


To suppoze that Matay's copy of 


the privileges was supposititious is ungenerous 


We cannot imagine that the present copies of these privileges of Thomas Cann all derive 
irom Matay's copy, or that the institution of the bards la posterior to Matay. 
Two Portuguese versions of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates, 


Bishop Roz’ version, 
Coquarangon #eia prosperado oe tenha 


longa uida ¢ uiua c mil annos, dinino, | 


serua de D's, forte, uerdadeiry, imsto, choo 
de boas obras, racionauel, poileroso sobre 
toda a tr. a, ditoso, uSgedor, gloriogn, piroes- 
pero lo ministerio de D's dircitam. te, no 


Malanar na cidade grde do grade Idolo. | 


Pejnado elle no tépo de Mercurio de feurp 
no dia septimo do mes du Marco fites de {iin 
chea o mesmo Rej Coquarangon estando 
Carnel[ur] chegou Thome Cananeo hom? 
pricipal § hia nao determinade de per 
derradr.a parte de Oriente, FE utdoo algiis 
homés como chegara forad [a] diser a Elrej. 
E ueo o mesmo Rej, e uip & chamou ao dite 
Thome homé principal, ¢ destbarcou, « 
uéo diate delRej, o qual falou od elle amig- 
suelm.te e lhe pos sobrenome P-4 o honrar, 
Oo #0 proprio, chamidos Coquarangon Can- 
aneo. Eelle recebeo delRej esta hora e foy 
ee apousar no seu (Fol, 87y) lugar. E elRey 
lhe deu a cidade de Mavoderpatanam p-atodo 
spre. E eatido o dito Rej nesta pr.de pro. 
sperid.e foy hi dia o caca ao mato, 6 o 
mesmo Rej cercou [o] mato todo. E chamou 
de pressa a ‘Thome, qual veo, € esteue dite 
delRej = hora ditos, E pergutou ElRej 
ao diuinhador, E depois falon ELRej of 
Thome, q' edificafrin] hia cidade haguelle 
mato. E respondeo aelRej®* fardolhe puro 
Tenerdcia, © disse: Eu quero este mato p.a mi. 








‘Oo mesmo Rey 


- Cornelur, chegou 


Do Couto's version, 
Deo, 12, 1. 3, ¢. 5, Tom. 8, Lisbon, 1788, 
Pp. 283-255, 

Copia da doagio que ElRey do Malavar 
fez a Thomé Cananen. 

Cocurangon seja prosperado, © tenha longa 
vida, ¢ viva cem mil annos, diving servo 
de Deos, forte, vordadsiro, cheip de boas 
obras, racionavel, poderoso, (P, 284) sobre 
toda a terra, ditoso, vencedor, gloriogo, 
Prospero no ministerio de Deos dircitamente. 
No Malavar na Cidade do grande idalo, 
reinandy elle em tempo de Mercurio, no dia 
setimo do mez de Marco antes da Lua cheia, 
| Covurangon, estande em 
Thomé Cans 10, hemem 
principal, em huma néo com determinagio 
de ver a derradeira terra do Oriente, o 
vendo-o chegar alli, deram rweado ao Rey, 
que o mandou ir perante si, fallou com elle 
amigavelmente, ¢ lhe dea o seu proprio nome, 
chamando-se dalli por diante Cocurangen 
Cananeo, a quem ElRey deo a Cidade Patana 
pera tudo sempre. E estando este Rey 
om sua grands prosperidade, foi um dia & 
jaya, ¢ mandou cercar o mato, tendo comsigo 
® Thomé Cananeo, « fallou ElRey com hum 
grande Astrulogo, que the saconselhou que 
(te todo aquolle mato, que era grande, 
ao Cananoo, como fex, que ello mandou logo 
rogar, © alimpar. Foi isto no meamp ANG, 
em que alli aportou aos onze dias do mez 


Firat, alRej. 
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Eo Rej lho cieedeo, « deu pa todo sempre, 


E logo outro dia alimpou aqucll: mato c | 


pos o8 olhos nelle no mesmo anno a onze de 
Abril, «© deo por heraga a Thome & t@po, e 
dia ditoso, } nome delRej, o qual péz o pr. 
0 *tijolo®® pa o Igra 6 Dm a casa de 
Thome Cananeo, ¢ féz alli hus cidade a todos 
® @tfow na Tora « fez alli oracad no mesmo 
dia, depois destas cousas Thome mesmo foy 
aos pasos delRej e¢ The offeregeo proadtes ¢ 
depois disto dice alRej, q° the deseo a elle 
oa sous descidttes aquella tra. E mediny 
dozttos © sexenta © quatro couadas de 
Elefante, » dew Thome, eas seus desct. 
d§tes p.2 todo sempm. E iitam.te sestta 
o duas casas, q' alli se fizerad logo, e hortaa, 
CO aMores, co Beus circuitos; e cd aus CaMmnhies 
® terminos © patens interiores. E cOvedeolhe 
sete modos de instrom.tos miurieo « todas 
honras, e falar (!), © andar come Rej, c 
nas bodas fasers aa molheres certo sinal co o 
dedo na boca, e cacedeo Lhe pero distincto, 
Cormare chad cO panos, ¢ cOocdeolhe abanns 
reales, ¢ dobrar o sandal no hrago, © taber- 
nactlo . . . . eal (1) toda parte de sei 
Rejno p.a todo sempre, ¢ afora disto eines 
tributos a Thome, © « sua feragad, € @ sets 
cifederados p.a homga p-8 molheres e pa 
[to}d[os] sens parities ec aos fos de sua loj 
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de Abril, E neste mato mandou logo o 
Cananeo fabricar huma Tgreja, em que 
ElRey langou a primeira pedra, e assim fun. 
dou alli hums mui arrezoads Cidade, 
deo a ElRey muitos, e¢ mui ricos Presentes ; 
pelo que o Rey lhe (P, 285) concedeo maia 
sete. modos de instrumentos Musicos, 5 
toclag a8 honras que se faziam ao mesmo Rey, 
E concedeo-lhe mais poder pera em amas Lolaw 
Poderem as mulheres fazer certo sina] com o 
dedo na boca, que sé as mulheres dos Reys 
podem fazer, Concedea-lhe mais peza cig. 
linto sobre seu real, o todas a3 Miis, como 
A Sb Proprik Pessoa, © que Pudesse pdr 
tributes o seu povo, As tedtimunhas que 
CSLAVAIN itesipnadis nestas pastas sam ae 
seguintes ; Cadaxericandi, Cheracaru, Putan- 
chate, Comese, porteiro mér de FlRey, 
Arcundem Coundem, do seq Conselho, 
Amenate, Condem, Gerulem, Cxpitio do 
campo, Chiranmala Portatj Resvoramen, 
| Regedor da banda do Oriente’ no Malavar, ¢ 
oultos muitos que deixo por fugir prolixidade. 


pa todo sempre. O dito Rej @ seu nome o | 


deu testemunhas estes pPrincipes 
(The rest as above in the translation.) 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANTSADS. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, MA., BL. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


We have seen thus far that the Manner in which Deussen and othera are 


modern philosophy of the Upantads, implies a more or lesa arbitrary choice and is not free 
fromambiguity. [tis further open to question whether a moder philosophy of the Upanisads, 


us distinguished from, and as independent of, the Vedinia-sdiras, is not alt r 
leading to unintended misconceptions, We ought not to forget that the at 
and othera is not the earliest attempt to construct a philosophy out 
Feddnta-sijtras themselves arp another such  attempt—the 
Olassical and the most authoritative of such attempts. Our analysis of the situation, it 
may be hoped, has given ua this result that the philosophy of the | 
presented to us is not, strictly epeaking, « homogencous system, 

sophy of this or that group of Uyinisads—y group, be it remem 
according to our taste, or according to materials available to 
incorporated in the Vedlénta-sitras, The most authentic and 








Stier an mnomaly, 


1S This word, blurred in the toxt, in repeated more clearly in the margin. 





tempt of Detisaey 
of the Upanivads, The 
most important, the most 


Upanieads as it is usually 
Kither we have the philo- 
bered, formed more or less 
us ;—or we have what is 
historical philosophy of the 


we 
ptt bok. 
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Upanivads is what is contained in these Siiras, Ifwe take the liberty of going beyond the 
Stilras, we may find ourselves Iandoed in a congeries Of philosophies, instead of being blessed 
With a truer synthesis. | ‘ 
ve ovi- 








Even the interpretation that we find in the Siirzs, was a gradual growth. We ha 
dence within the Siitras themselves that the interpretation of the Upanieds atte 





therein was not a sudden discovery which flashed from the brain of one man ; on the con- 
trary, we have evidence that it was a gradual ond perhaps a slow process, which ultimately 
culminated in the system that we find in the Sitras, 

The nucleus of this system is of course those Sitras which rofor to specific texts of the 
Upanisads and interpret them, The texts are not tamed inthe Siitras, but the commentators 
are almost always unanimous as to which of the texts the author of the Sitras has in view in 
any particular place. Thus Sitres i. !. 29. ato.. refer to specific texts ; but it is interesting to 
note that, though they otherwise belong to different echools, both Sankara and Raminuja 
in explaining these and similar Sétras quote, almost without exception, the identical 
passages of the Upanivads. 

These Stifras of interpretation, aa we were anying, are the nmueleus of the system. ‘The 
Siifras which discuss rival systems of thought and attempt to refute them (eg., ii. 1. 1. ete.), 
are logically an added buttress to the system, aud chronologically, may hive beon later. It 
may even be supposed that these latter Siéiras increased in number and variety, aa attacks 
began to be made upon the syatem from different quarters. 

ven sofar as the interpretation of the Sitras £9, there are signs of a gradual growth. In 
diferent connections, the author of the Sifras refers to earlier authorities by name, obviously 
implying that there have been other interpreters of the Upanisadic texts before him. Thus 
in Stiire i, 1. 24 et seq., the author Proposes to ascertain the meaning of Chdndogyn, v. ll, 
especially the expression * Vaisydnara’ used thercin (cf. Sankara and Raminuja); and inoi- 
dentally he refers to three other earlier interpreters, vis., Jaimini (i. |. 28), Aamarathya 
(i. L. 20), ond also Badari (i. 1. 3))}—the last being the name of his father (cf. Panini, iv. 1. 
101). 

Again, in i. 4.19 ¢ se., while deciphering the meaning of the word ‘ Atman" in Brhadd- 
ranyaka Up., iv, 5.6 (ef, Sankara, Raminuja and Vallabha), he again refers to Admarathya 
(i, 4. 20) and also to Audulomi (i. 4, 21) and Kaéakrtana (i. 4, 23), 

There are two other teachers to whom a reference is made in the Siitras, These are 
Karynajini (iii. 1.9) and Atreya (iii. 4. 44). ‘The first is referred to in connection with the 
interpretation of the passage, Chandogys, v. 10, 7; and the second name is cited in conned. 
tion with a particular doctrine involved in passages like Hr. Up. i, 3. 28, Ch. ii. 3. 2. eto. 
All these references show that the author of the Vedénla-witras was heir to a mare or loss 
unbroken tradition of interpretation of the Upanisadio texta, 

Besides these Sitras of Bidariyanaand the authorities quoted by him, other attempts 
at interpretation of the Cpanigads also appear to have been made, For instance, there is o 
Gd called the Brahma-gitd, which devotes several of its chapters to an in ‘rpretation and 
summarisation of the teachings of some of the loading Upanisads. Those stray ottempta 
nay have preceded or may have followed the Sitras of Badarivana ; but they have all been 
eolipsed ond overturned by the Sa/ras, And to-day these Sitiiras represent the acme of all 
traditional attempts of ancient and medimyal India to understand and to explain the Upani- 
sads. Have we'nny right to overlook this classical attempt In building our own theories ? 

_ We have perhaps bean encouraged in such an attempt by the divergence of viows of the 
intorproters of these Satras, But we should not ignore the fact thut even these divergent interpre- 
ters, though they had their own individual systems to build, yet took their start invariably 
from the Sittras. They knew tho texts of the Upaninds well enough. Detisken's state 
ment that Sankara * had in his hands no collection of Upanigads * (op. cit., p. 31), is misleading, 
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It cannot be insinuated that Sankara did not now the Upanisads he was quoting from ; 

Jeussen'’s meaning seema to be that Sankara regarded the ('panisads * as still forming the 
concluding chapters of their respective Brdfimanas', and that he was. therefore, wrong. Even 
if this be Deussen's contention, it is difficult to support him. The Upanisads came to be re- 
garded as independent books very much later than the date of their birth ; and some of them 
still continue to be regarded as ‘ the concluding chapters of their respective Brdhmanas *. 
Deussen gives no reason for thinking that originally they were not part of a Brdhmana or a 
Mantm text* In some cases no doubt the fimana hasbeen lost, though the correspond- 
ing Vpanvad has been preserved. At least one Upanisad, viz., the [éd, forms part of an 
important Manira text (ie, the White YVajus). So, the tendency to regard the Upanieads 
as independent products inyplies a defiance of all accepted tradition and is not so easily 
supported. This is, however, by the way. [C/. Jaimini-siitra. ii. 1. ba} |. 

It cannot but be conceded that the commentators of the Siifras knew the texts of the 
Upanisads and knew them no less than wedo. Yet, each having his own system of thought 
to develop, all of them—Sankara and Ramanuja and Vallabha and Madhva—build their sys- 

tems on the Swiras. The Siitras were not regarded as repeated like the Upanisads : their 
| authority Was only the authority of a great name ; it wes not absolute and infallilbie. The 
Sétras themselves refer to earlier interpreters of the texts. And Just as before the Sitras, 
independent interpreters of the texts proceeded on their own lines, there was nothing for- 
bidding a similar procedure after the Sdtras. They were not part of the sacred texts, Just 
43.4 modern interpreter ignores the Siitras and puts hisown meaning upon the texts, Sankara or 
Raminuja or Vallabha might have done exactly the same without being guilty of heterodoxy. 
In fact, Sankara and several others have commented on the Upanisads as independent: books 
and as the ultimate sources of Vedantic knowledge. Yet when they had to build their 
systems of philosophy, they took the Sitras as the common foundation, though there was 
nothing to bind them to such a procedury. This is an important and interesting fact - 
aiid its significance shoukl have been sufficiently streased, 

We should recollect in this connection that the Veddnta is the mast orthodox. the most 
sacred and the most Brahmanical of all the philosophies of ancient India. ‘The so-called 
Keatriya origin of the Upanieus is an unproven hypothesis ; the Upanieadls are as Integral 
a part of the Brihmanical culture as the Vedds themselves. And the Veddnta is the system 
that is built exclusively on sacred texte (ef. Sitra, ii. 1. 11). It is the system that paid the 
greatest homage to the orthodox Brahmanical organisation of caste (ria) and stages of 
life (@irama). (Cf. Siitras i. 3. 34: iii, 42.17, 19: ete.) And this is the syatem in which the 
continuity of Vedic culture haa been preserved most of all. This characterisation of the 
Veddnla ia not affected by the fact that the Parva-mimdiied of Jaimini is an equally ortho. 
dox system, being also based on sacred texts and being concerned with the interpretation 
af another section of Vedic literature. In spite of difference in the value assigned to Kuirma, 
the system of Jaimini cannot claim to be more orthodox than the Veddnia, Onthe contrary, 
the Veddnia may rightfully claim that it is a necessary complement to the system of Jaimini, 
which is, therefore, incomplete in itself. 

‘The Purve-mtevbied has been the philosophical back-ground of the Swmrtia, which rega- 
late the rituals and external formalities of the religious life of a Hindu. It is based on the 
Bréhmanas, to explain which it employs canons of interpretation enunciated byiteelf. [& is 
certainly not opposed to the Vedas ; and to that extent it is of course orthodox ; and the 
advocates and supporters of this system to this day have been far more numerous than those 
literature. It had to ignore them, because their attitude towards Vedic Liturgy was not 
ao 3 Deusen, however, expreeses a modified view abot thie matter in the Inirodurdon aa hie 
Syetem of the Veddnta, 
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freefrom suspicion, And that was exactly the strang pointof the Veddnia. The Veddnie reeog- 
nised the system of Jaimini, even quoted from him and the texts on which his system was. 
based ; but at the sume time, exposed its limitations. Besides, the Veddnta gave full weight, 
to the Upanisds. Lt thus included more of the Vedic lore within its scope than any other 
system. 

In the Veddala-vdires, the more or less unbroken continuity of interpretation of the 
Upanvads has found a perfect form of expression. This is why all dubsequent system-build- 
ers of the Vediinta School, instead of going straight to the original sources in the Uprninds, 
—which they lmew well enough,—preferred to build on the common and undisputed foun- 
dation of the Sifnas. 

The prestige of these Sitras of Badariyana was unique. The authoritative ‘character 
of his interpretation of the (panisads is further evidenced hy the fact that even those who 
iid not, strietly speaking, belong to the Veddata School, considered him well worth quoting. 
And hia authority was sometimes enough for a philosophical tenet. In the Bhakti-siitras. of 
Saindilya, we tind copious references to the Siifras of Bidarayana. Thus, Sindilya i. b 4, 
1. 2. 17, ii. 1. 4, and iil. 1. 7 refer respectively to Veddnla~siltres i, 1.7, Liv. 13, and: b 13, 
Besides, Svapnesvura, the commentator of Siindilya, quotes several other Siitrs of Badara- 
yana in the course of elucidating his author (riginal Srwtiv also are quoted ; but Badari- 
yana 4 authority is not only never challenged, but his interpretation is quoted approvingly ; 
and this, in spite of the fact that his Sitras were not considered ‘Apauruseya "or as of 
non-human origin. ‘This shows the unshakeable position that the Siifras had established for 
themeelyes. 

It is no doubt true that by no stretch of imagination can the Sifras be understood to 
refer to all the Upanieads. But that in itself ought to be a warning to us against taking the 
liberty of forming any group that we like of the Upanierds and then basing a philosophy 
upon it. If the Sutras have avoided reference to any of the Upaniads, the question ought 
to be decided first how far they are entitled to our consideration at all, before admitting 
their claim to contribute to a philosophy of the I pimeads [tis an admitted fact thata large 
number of the Upanisads owe their origin to sectarian movements—that is to say, to a re- 
crudescence or innovation of sect-deities and their ents, And some of the Upanizadsagain are 
but off-shoots of the original texts of firakma-cidyd. These latter say very little that is ori- 
ginal, ie., very little that is not found in the earlier and more authentic Upaniods, (Cf. 
Deussen, op. cit, p.9.) For instance, the Mahivdkya-upanisad, as the very name signi- 
fies, is only an elucidation of the experience implied in the * great saying ° (mehdodiya) of 
Uddalaka in Ch. Up. vi. 8, viz. “‘Tattvamasi "—' That thou art’. Upanisads of this 
class have little to contribute towards building up a philosophy of the Upaniads. And as to 
those that are unmistakeably sectarian, obviously they have no right to take ashare in the con- 
struction of a philosophy of Brahma-vidyd. For instance, what right has the Rudrdkea-jdhdla- 
“paniad,—which, asthe very name implies, is but a dissertation on the efficacy of wearing 
& ritedrdios (the berry of the Eleocarpus), a peculiar kind of seed, which is worn on the arm 
ur neck or ear by certain orthodox people—what right has such a book as this to be considered 
in connection with the construction of a philosophy of the Upamisads ? 

Evidently some of the Upaniwds have to be excluded from our consideration in build- 
ing up ® philosophy of the Upanisadts. As to which should be excluded and which not, the 
Siltras, we contend, are our best and most authentic guide, Our choice is practically limited 
to the Upanisds, to which the Silras have been or can be understood to have 
referred, 

_ Now, that being #0, is there any other philosophy of the Upaniads but what is con. 
tained in the Siitras of Bidsrayana? Is there anything in the Upanimds which has not been 


+} 
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touched upon by the Siitras? Or, is there anything in the Sdtras for which the authority 
of some text or other of the Upanivads cannot be cited? These facta warrant us in conclut!- 
ing that the most scientific and historically the most accurate interpretation of the Unant- 
sods, is to be looked for in the Sitras of Bidariyana. They contain the entire philosophy of 
the P panigads in a nutshell. 

We shall probably be confronted here with the objection that the Siiree do not tell their 
own meating and commentators have differed ax to what they exactly mean. Our answer 
to this is that modern interpreters of the Upanieuls also-hove differed ; and the commenta- 
tora of the Siiiras have not differed su hopelessly that nothing common can be found in them, 
On the contrary, in most essential things, they agree, The most important points in whieh 
they disasree are questions regarding the reality of the individual soul and the world. and 
cosaquentty their relation with Brahma. As to the canaality of Brahma. the course of the 
evolution of the world, the means for the attainment of Brahma and similar things, thors 
is little, if any, difference between one school and another, Even in cases where they ditier, 
they quote mostly the same passages from the (panieads and differ only in the construction 
put upon them, just as modern interpreters do with regard to passages of the UT perniecels, 
Surely, we do not avoid such differences by simply overlooking the Sifras. 

Again, a8 to the passages meant in any particulur Siéra, the commentators show littl if 
any, divergence at all. If » commentator could say that in « particular Sitra (aay, 13. 1), 
one particular passage was meant rather than another, it would serve his purpose as the exponent 
of « particular theory better than otherwise. Yet curiously enough, by a Sitra he under. 
ttands reference to the self-same texte as his adversary, and has to distinguish hinwelf 
from his opponent only by the meaning read into the passages, Had Deussen been aware 
of this striking agreement among the commentators of the Siitras aa to the texts referred to 
by them, he would not have expressed any doubt as to the fact that the exclusion of certain 
Upenisads from the Siires—or, rather, the limitation of the Siitras.to some only of the (ya. 
rbede—was not dueto Sankara or to any other commentator individually (vide Deussen, op, 
cit., p. 32), "bat to tradition already firmly established and scrupulously adhered to, and never 
departed from afterwards. And if he had known this, it may well be doubted if he would have 
thought it worth his while to venture upon a separate philosophy of the Upanivads at all. 

[t is remarkable that if we adhore to the proper texts, we arrive at more or Jess the same 
conclusion which the Safras have reached. To take one example ; Deussen in his philosop hy 
of the (paninads discusses the doctrine of transmigration (p. $32); he refers there to the 
idention! passages (viz. Ch. v. 3-10; Br. vi. 2; Kaus, i, 2: ete.), to which the Siifras refer (cf. 
Siliva fii. 1). And Deussen’s own Veddnta also gives the identical version. This shows that 
there ix little justification for thinking of a separate philosophy of the Upanieda as distin. 
guished from the system of the Veddnfa-sitras, Or, to put it differently, the most correct 
and scientific interpretation of the Philosophy of the Upanisads is to be traced in the Sitras 
of Bidariyana. They constitute the most rational starting point for all who would know 
the right meaning of the Upaniands. 

The Siifrae constitute an important landmark in the history of the interpretation of the 
Upanivads. All the threads of earlier interpretation are gathered up in them and are woven 
into a fabric upon which all subsequent thinkers of the school have rested their doctrinus, 
It ia not difficult—and certainly not impossible—to get at the true meani ig Of the Sidtras, 
The commentators agree os to the passages of the Upaniaeds that are referred to in any of 
the Stirs; they generally differ only as to what these actually mean, In some CARER, no 
doubt, a difference also exists among them as to the meaning of a Sitra itself ‘ and sometimes 
even 4 Siitra is admitted by one, but is rejected by another ; and occasionally they also dis. 
agree as to how a particular Sutra should be constructed. But these are very rare instances 
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and do not present msuperable difficulties, And in spite of these minor differences, a gene 


rally admitted common system of thought can be deciphered in the Si/fras, even against the 
manifest diversities of views of the commentators. In most cases, the difference of view is 
due to the cryptic and equivocal character of the Upanigadic texts themselves: and such 
differences, we repeat, we cannot escape by attempting our own interpretation. 

These considerations lead but to one conclusion: A philosophy of the Upanisads, as dis- 
tinguished from the philosophy of the Veddnlea-sitras, is cither meaningless or is not neve 
sary. It is liable to be misconstrued. We are certainly free to dilate upon the texts of the 
Upaniads or upon any individual book of this literature ; but a philosophy of the Upanisads 
cannot be something other than the philosophy of the Veddénia. No such philosophy has 
been attempted in India after the Siifras of Badariyana. Independent thinkera must have 
needed it,and would certainly have attempted it, if they had only felt that such an attempt 
was justifiable. And in modern times, a philosophy of the Upanizads involves an urbitrary 
selection of texts and has less justification for ignoring the authority of the Sits. For any 
philosophy of the U/paniads, therefore, the indispensable nucleus is to be found in the Sittras 
of Badarayana, 

It is not suggested here that the (panizads should remain a sealed book for us. We 
have every right tostudy them—to scrutinise their literary merit and the suggestions they throw 
out for the construction of philosophies. They are the fountain-head that has continued 
to feed all the currents of Vedantic thought in India; andas such their value is immense. But 
the Siitras of Badariiyana are the sheet-anchor for any stable philosophy of the Upanisada. 
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THOMAS OANA. 
By T, K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.-T. 

THomas Cana is the greatest hero and benefactor of the Malabar Christians. He is alen 
said to have been the Prime Minister! of Chéramin Perumal, the Emperor of Malabar. 

The tradition of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar has it that, while their Church was 
in a chaotic ¢ondition for want of bishops and leaders, the Bishop of Urahii (Edessa) was 
asked in a dream whether he was not sorry for the distress and ruin of the flock in Malabar 
which the interrogator had earned by his death. The Bishop then told this dream to the 
Catholicos of Jeruszalem,? who, on consultation with the wise men of tho place, determined to 
send Thomas Cana the honourable merchant residing in the city, to Malabar for information, 

He set sail and landed in Cranganore, where he found certain Christians wearing crosses hang- 
ing from their necks. Having gathered from them their past history and learned that they were 
sorely in need of bishops, he soon loaded his vessel with what pepper and other merchandise he 
could procure, hastened home and delivered the strange news to the Catholicos of Jerusalem. 

Subsequently, with the permission of Yustéditis, Patriarch of Antioch? the Catholicos 
sent with his blessing to Malabar, Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, several priesta and deacons and 
4 great many men, women and children—four hundred and odd in all—under the leadership 
of the merchant Kndyi Témma, 

All these, after a safe voyage, landed in Cranganore in a.p, 345. And “ the people of 
the K6ttakkiyal* community and the Christians called Dhariydykkal of the sixty-four 
families,” all came together and received them and acknowledged Mar Joseph from Jerusalem® 
astheir Bishop. And the affairs of the Church were properly managed by Témmé (Thomas). 

He also obtained from the Emperor land and high social privileges, as well as a 
copper-plate document to that effect on Saturday, 29th Kumbham (Aquarius) of the above- 
mentioned year, on the seventh day of the moon and in the sign Cancer. (The tradition 
in these five paragraphs is recorded on pp. 88-91 of Ittip's Syrian Christian Church of 
Malabar, in Malayalam). 

The 72 high social privileges which Thomas Cana obtained from the Emperor are used 
even to-day. Besides these, he gut 18 low castes," like barbers, carpenters, bow-makers, 
hards, toddy-drawers, etc., to serve the Christians and be under their special protection from 
the molestation of other castes. (See my Malabar Christian Coepper-Plates, ch. 0.) Thomas, 
the merchant prince, is also said to have presented the Emperor with one nafi (measure of 








Observations by Rev. H, Hosten, 5.J. 

! How could wo substantiate that Thomas Cana was the Peromal'a Primes Minister ? That brings 
hig story nearer that of Frumentius and Edesiue. 

§ How is it proved that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph states in another paper on Thomas Cana, this wna the 
6th Patriarch of Jerusalem ? Fr. Monserrate notes in 1570 that the Syrian Bishops of his time were very 
fond of connecting themselves somehow with Jerusalem. Te mve them special standing of honour, His 
words are: the greater number of the bishops and pricats, whom they call caxijain Syrian have pinssed 
through Jerusalem before they come from there‘ (Babylonia). [The Fatriarcha of Jerusalem have the 
designation ‘fifth Patriarch,’ which does pot mean the fifth among the Patriarchs of Jorasalem.—T.K.J, | 

§ Thin mention of the Patriarch of Antioch is, I think, subsejuent to the arrivalof the Jacobites into the 
rountry, Land's Amecdota Syriaca, vol. 1, Leyden, 1862, p, 183, quoting Swanston, JRAS., Tl, vives 
Kustathius, Bishop of Antioch, Eustathiue of Antioch was deposed at the Council of Antioch in A.D. 430, 
and died in oxile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in ao. 360, Cy. Bardenhewor, Patrology, 1008, pp. 246, 239. 

* What means Kottakk@yal? Perhaps Parur, Kottakavn ? What is the meaning of Kottakayy ? 
(Rotfakkiyal (=iort-lake), or correctly Kéttakkivu (=fort-grove) is Parur. —T.K.J.] 

5 Doea Ittap's History foy that Mar Joseph of Edessa whe from Jerusalem ? [Yeu] 

* Gouves has something about the enstes which had to serve the Christians by orderof the Perumal of 
Thomas Cana, and who had even to become Anse, oF Fun ameck, for theiranke. 1 heap toe <tract some 
other time from Gouven all that he has about ‘Thomas Cann and the two Bishops, Mar Xahro and Mar 
Prod. (Gouvea's pawage on Thomas Cana has already beon extracted by Fr. Hogten in the Ind. Apt for 
July 1027,—T, KJ] 
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capacity, about 20 c, in.) of precious stones for hia crown, and to have helped him with 
money in his battles, 

The Emperor once pressed the artisan caste to give one of their girls in marriage to his 
washerman. The artisans could not but submit to this indignity. But during the marriage 
festival they Killed the washermen assembled there by secretly crushing them under the 
marriage shed specially contrived for the purpose, and absconded in a body to Ceylon. 
And Thomas is said to have saved the situation by inducing the strikers to return to the 
Emperor, (See my Malabar Christian Copper-Plates, pp, 93-94.) 

‘Here are authentic specimens of the peculiar titles and privileges. which Thomas Cana 
and the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar obtained by the Emperor's letters patent : (1) the 
title of * the Emperor's Own Merchant,’ (2) seven kinds of musical instruments, (3) palanqguin, 
(4) elophant, (5) bodyguards, (6) cloth for walking along upon, (7) royal umbrella, 
(8) lingual cheers by women, (9) lamp lit by day, (10) carpet, and (11) sandals. Noa, 2-9, 
besides others, form the paraphernalia of a procession. Most of these are even to-day used 
in the processions of the Malabar Syrian Christian Bishops. The palanquin and the 
elephant, as dignified or stately means of locomotion, have become very antiquated and 
ludicrous, and have been replaced by phaetons, landaus and motor-cars. | | 

An English translation of the original document given to Thomas Cana is found op 
p. 199 of the Travancore State Manual, vol. 2. See also do Couto's Da Asia, 12th Decade, 
last part, p. 283, for another, in Portuguese. 

In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop pawned the two original copper-plates for 200 
reale to the Portuguese in Cochin. The translation made for them is very probably what 
we find in the above two books. The plates are now missing ; but, according to the Rev. 
H. Hosten, 8.J.,and Rev. H. Heras, 8.J., they may be “in the Torre do Tombo of Lisbon, or 
in some old Franciscan Convent of Portugal.” The Malabar Christian community will be 
extremely obliged to the person who will discover these plates and send to the writer 
(Trivandrum, Travancore, South India) printer’s-ink impressions (half a dozen copies) of the 
inseription on them. 

WANTED 
THe Anciest Correr-Puates or THomas Cana 

| NOW SUPPOSED TO HE IN PorTvUGan. 

(See alao my Magna Charta of the Malabar Christians, in the Asiatic Review of April, 
1925, pp. 299-304.) 

The traditional date a.p. 345 may be correct. The copper-plates of 'Thomaa 
Cana, if recovered, will certainly help us in ascertaining his date, Will the name of the 
Patriarch Yustédiis given above help us ? 

Tradition saya that a copy of the muniment granted to Thomas Cana was about the 
same time inscribed on a large granite alab and set up at the Northern gate of the Cranganore 
temple for the information and guidance of the public. Some time before 1781, Adriaan 
Moens, the Dutch Governor of Cochin, tried his best to discover this stone, but in vain. On 
the 12th of February, 1924, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J., our modern Yule, who was touring 
Malabar in eager search of pre-Portuguese Christian antiquities there, discovered in Cran- 
ganore a big stone slab 6 ft. x 33 ft, with about 19 lines of inscription in ancient Malabar 
characters. This, like the philosopher's BLone, suddenly became the supreme object of 
attention of the Malabar Bishops and Christians. For they thought this was the reputed 
Hithie counterpart of the Thomas Cana plates. I have, however, partially deciphered the 
last three lines of the record, of which three alone I got an estampage, and have found that 
the record says that the Queen of Pernmattam, perhaps of the Cochin royal family, made 
ca for the daily supply of a specified measur of rice to the temple at 
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sa ogamou# group of ancient Christians in Malabar, called Tekkum- 
pakar (literally, those of the Southern side), or Southists.? They have scarcely any marrisgs 
relations with the Northists, the rest of the St. Thomas Christians. The appellations Northiste 
and Southists into existence because, it is alleged, in the new town of Makdtayar® 
Pattanam founded by Thomas Cana, 400 shops of the former were constructed in the northern” 
row and 72 of the latter in the southern. There are several points of difference between the 
Northists and the Southists in customs, manners and physical features. (Ittip's History, 
op. cit., pp. 92-94.) Foreign characteristics like blue eyes and brown facial hair are noticeable 
in some of the Southists, while there are others among them who do not differ at all from the 
Northists in bodily features. 

‘Cana "in * Thomas Cana ' is not, I think, the place Cana of Galilee where Jesus Chi 
turned water into wine, (John, II. 1.) To my mind, Thomas Cana means Thomas the mer- 
chant. The Syriac root no means to get, to buy, and kdndéyo, one who gets or buys. The 
ald annals and songs of Malabar state that the four hundred! foreigners who colonized 

Poe ee ee ee Oe ee eee 


? The terms Sordkdiste and Nordista derive from French writers, from *Nordistes * and: ‘ Sudistes.’ 
*Suddists * with two d's is highly objectionable, aa it tends to hide ite origin. [The Latin term is Gene 
Sudaestion,—T. KJ. ] 

# Do Couto (Dec. 19, |. 3, c. 4, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 178%, pp. 271-274) has o very cupious itinerary for 
St. Thomaa, taken from the Chaldean books of the Serra. Taking leave of St. Thaddews at Edeasn, 
St. Thomas sells his body to a merchant and visits in turn Sokotra, Melinde and Cafraria, the kingdom of 
Paces and Zarique (by do Couto identified doubtfully with Ampazes and Mocambiguoel, finally Marhozaya, 
which Bishop F. Roz, at do Couto’s request, identified with Malaca. Ancther passage in the Chaldean books 
went St. Thomas to Porsia, Samarkand, Sokotra and Malabar, Can copies of such books atill be found in 
the coasts of Africa in pre-Portuguese times, Wo have to account for the occurrence of the cross among 
South African tribes 

I think that Marhozaya is Mahuza, (perhaps Makéta or Mahodaya Fattanam, i,«,, Cranganore), whence, 
aecording to Jacob of Saruy, either St. Thomas made a start for India or whenco merchants had come to 
fetch him for Gondophares. Schrétor could not decide, aa the copies of Jacob of Sarug’a poem were incom- 
plete, C/. Mediyoott, pp. 248,249, We havo o similar difficulty for the MSS. of the Syrine Acin of St, 
Thomas, Of, Ind. Ant. 1903, p. 160. Wedo not know yet what place is meant in Jacob of Sarug by 
Mohuza, Aseomani, Bibl, Or.,'T, 11, Part 11, p. 761, mentions two Mahmens, but neither appears to be appro- 
Piste for 8t. Thomas’ story, as neither ia a harbour on the sen. Ono is near Ctesiphon, and is called 
Carcha, Corch, or Carch ; the other is called Ariuna, Fr, Bernard of St. Thomas in lettora to me asserta that 
Mahuzaor Mahoss means simply ‘town’ and that the Syrians applied it to Cranganore. If that were so, 
tnight it not have been applied alas to Mylapore ? St, Thomas in the Hymn of the Soul mentions a dear 
friend, o native of Maishin, the companion of hia travels, whom | identify with Usnes, the son of King 
Maztai. If Maishin is not a mistake for MailAn, Mylapore, might it not stand for Mahosa and still apply 
to Mylapore ? The idea of the Syrians was that Gondophares lived at Mylapore, and that idea ssema to 
be shared already by Jacob of Sarug (a.o. (00-521). (Malabar tradition, at least in it» recent form, 
knowa no such name as Gondophares or Kandapparaja, MAbésd or MAhds4 in Syriac ia the nama ofa 
amall town somewhere in south-west Asin.—T.K_J. | 

® Did not a division into Northista and Southists prevail in Mesopotamin at one time! I fim 
something to that effect in Monserrate (1579). Something akin to the division between the right-hand 
and Isft-hond parties of 8. India, but «prong from religious divisions. I believe there is such a division 
aa the right-hand and left-hand party in Abyssinia among the Christian. 

| § De Conti hasa reference, E think, to some 20,000 washermen in the army of the King of Vijayanagar, 
[ have sometimes thought there might be question of Syriana, who wore great fighters in those days, The 
other day, T came across a passage speaking of numerous Syrians fighting in the Bianaga army, but I cannot 
now trace it again. [The mercantile community of Belgaum, N.E, of Goa, “ had alreacly at the beginning 
of the Ith rontury tocluceed foreign éetilers from Lala, 1%, Lata (Gujarat) and the Malayalam country,” 
at bvidenced by an inscription, Beo A.S..A. Meport, 1010-17, part I, p. 19. Could these Malayalin have 
boon 81, Thomas Christians, the mercantile community par ereejlence, of Malabar? Abdar Razak (1ith 
century) speake of Nimeh Pesir, Chrissan minister to the king of Vijayanagar.—T.K.J. |. 

May not the Southisia who came with Thomas Cana havo been dyera and fullorn, as many Christians 
in Persia were, who took Christ for their patron. (Cf. Av. Researches, X, 1808, p. 42. "The Syrians were grant 
weavers and dyers, I think, in the Near Enat. 
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Cranganore, belonged to 72 families from 7 septs"! or clans. They do not now survive as such. 
Nor are there family traditions about their original identity, as in the case of several familios 
who occasionally came as individual emigrants and settled in Malabar in the last four or five 
ecnturies. All these have merged in the vast mass of indigenous converts of Aryan and 
Dravidian extraction, Only asmall section, the Southists (see ante), have any separate iden ity. 
But here too the distinction is, so to speak, a social or communal one, not racial or religious. 
Tradition says that the élife among the Semitic colonists brought by Thomas Cana freely inter- 
marricd with the local high caste Christians, while the foreign proletariat consorted with 
the indigenous low caste converts. Thomas, it seems, had children by two Women, one a 
wife of his own nationality, and the other a mistress from the Hindo washerman caste. 
There is, however, no clan extant that claimadescent from Thomas Cana and his Semitic wife. 

[P.S.—On folio 526r, 87r of a MS. vol. in the British Museum, a.p. 1604, Bishop Roz says 
(according to Rev. H. Hosten’s translation), “The copy of the olla which the said Xaram 
Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo. . . . says faithfully this :—' May Coquarangon be pros- 
perous. . . . ” On fol. 525v, 86y of the same volume the prelate speaks of “ their ollas, 
the copper original of which was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francia, a copy 
of them remaining here.” : 

This copyewhich Bishop Roz ‘ faithfully " translated—he knew Malayalam—must have 
been an impression of the plates, or a transcript in the Malayalam characters of those days, 
prepared, perhaps, by the Jew who, according to Fr. Lucena (Hist. da vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, 
Lisboa, 1600, p. 163, cal. 10), “though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese.” 

Where is this copy, and where the Jew's translation ? Perhaps in the above MS. vol. of 1604. 

This copy and translation also ought to be discovered.] 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 1).1# 

The emblems of dignity and honour belonging to the Malabar Nasrani (Christian), and 
the manner in which the city of Cranganore caime into existence. 

When Pattanam'!? was the city (prob. capital), on Kn&yittomman (Thomas Cana) the 
Nasrani's requesting, ‘' Give me half the country,’ L380) bials!4 (rods) of land in the form of a 
square, os measured by the elephant bal were granted in accordance with the order of the 
Perumal" of Chéramén Kéyil'? on Tuesday the 9th of Karkkatakam (July), the 8th day of the 
moon being combined with theasteriam Réhini.!§® Also! the Vedic College at lrinndlakkuta 
(eight miles N.E. of Cranganore), the Great Paluce at Tiruvaichikkulam and the Church at 
Cranganore. That day, at sunset the day-time lamp, walking-cloth, crown, {and several other 
Insignia) Were granted, with libation of water and flower, to Knéyittomman the Naarani. 
—hh Mer. Alexander Chulaparambil, The Romo-Svrian Bishop of Kottayam, a Southist, told me ihat 
the 72 families which came over with Thomas Cana belonged to the following septa : Baji, Belkouth, Hadi, 
Rujelic, Khoja, Majmouth, and Tejmouth, Do these names survive in Mesopotamia an distinctive Chris: 
Han names T= [For the names of gome of these sopts te Thurston's Castes and Tribes, articly on the Syrian 
Christians, But these names I have not found in any old document.—T.K.J.] 

12 Communicated by the Ie v. H. Hoaten, §,J,, St. Joseph's College, Darjecling, at whose j bien 
this worle was undertaken by Mr. Joseph on Ith November 1923. The notes aleo are by Mr. Joseph, 

13 Pattapam : Mahddtvar Pattagum, an old name for Cranganore, or a portion of it; or some old town 


Olose to it, Most probably it is the city founded by Thomas Cana. In the Tamil Classics jt appears in gle 
form Makotai and in Sanskrit as Mabhédaya Pura, 3 
_™ Another document (I[ttip's History in Malayalam, Cochin, 1860) gives 44 Ldle, 
which * one para measure of paddy can be scatterad,’ Op. cil, p. #0, 
16 One kél = 28 inches. An olophant kdl — 4 ile. 1é King, 
1? The name of the king's palare. The site ia evn now known wo Chi in Kiévilakam. Th is close 





or the apiece over 


io 


1 IttGp's Mistery ives another date for the grant of land and Privileges : Saturday, “oth K blu 
(Marcel), Th fay of the moon, Karklotekom pial (gn Cancer) Op, cif, POL. I doubt whether nny 
reliance can be placed upon theae detaila or those given in the above translation, ik | 

I) Pethaps these three were witnesses, | 
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With the knowledge of the sun, and the moon that rises at night, that know this as wi 
The handwriting of the then younger prince Kuru Perumalar, 
if any one contradicts and questions this grant, let hint turn over and refer to the docu. 
mentary granite stone*® that lies at the northern gate of the temple at Cranganore *!. 
: 4 ‘ | = = é 


Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 2),." 
When of yore to immigrate to Malankara 
The gentloman Tomman Kinin? casa yed,—Verily.*§ 
The king's sons** belonging to seventy-two families— 
These good citizens, four hundred, 
Embarked by the grace of the Catholicos. —Verily. 
The foreigner who vame entered Cranganore, 
He entered, and when he visited the Chéra King, in plenty 
He presented gold and coral and pearls and obtained the country. 
He came, at an auspicious time endeavoured, and gained his end.—Verily. 
That his greatness may be manifest in all the world around. 
He gave him marks of honour—the fivefold band®?, the eighteen castes", 
The horn,** the flute, the peacock feather fan, the conch? the canopy,2!—Verily. 
The gold crown? and all other good ornaments. 





90 Tremombar having read in the Gazelteer of Malabar that this stone bas uot yor boon dissovocea 
even after diligant search. Was it one of the stones taken away by the Portuguese at Goa 7 ‘This ia Burnell's 
statement in his little pamphlet A few euggertions as to the heat way of wetting and utilizing copies of Indian 
inscriptions (Madras, 1870): “The Portuguese at Goa took some inseriptions on stone to their native 
country.” Of, Indian Antiquary, 11,133. By this T understand that they took inscribed stones, not copies 
of inscriptions on them. Some of these may have come from Malabar. (For Moens* search, see Dutch in 
Malabar, pp. 172, 174). 

(1 have road of stones, pillars, etc., removed by the Portuguese from monumenta to the North of Crom, 
from near Surat for instance, but not from Malatmr. Others than the Christians in Malabar seem to know 
about a copy of the Thomas Cana Privileges inscribed on @ stone néar the Tirnvafifikulam temple, The 
Diwan of Cochin, whom I met in January 1924, know of this and was keen on making a search for it. He 
said that the impression among the people was that the stone had bean buried when Tippu Sultan carne 
down on Tiruvanjikulam, Yule, Hobeon-Jobeon, 4.r.. Shinkali, quotes Dr. Gundert, Madras Journal, 
NIL, 122; Que Kerala Ulpatti (ic, logendary history of Malabar of the Nasrani), says that their fore- 
fathers. . . built Codangalur, aa may be learned from the granite inscription at the morthern entranee 
of the Tiruvanjioulam temple,"—H.H.] 

2! ‘The extract is from the footnote on pp. 11 and 12 of Ancient Songa (Malayalam), Kottavmren, (p10, 

== Communicated by the Revd. H, Hosten, 8.J., 8t Joseph's Collegn, Darjeeling, at whose request 
“hit work waa done by Mr. Joseph on 7th Docember 1923, 

330 Malaika is Malabar of the Arabian travellors, bor being equivalent to the Malayalam daru, coast. 

4 Tomman Kinin, Thomas Cana, Kydyi Tomman are three forms of the same nue, 

38 Verily ' indicates » pause in the song and forms the eborus. 

a6 * King's sons ' is the title Mippila (ron-in:law) granted to the Christians in Malabar by one of the 
old Chéra kings, There are the Sudraa of Malabar, called Nairs, who have the tithe pill (child) Gouvon, 
Jam told, translates this title Mippila as king's son, [He dovs. Cf. Jornada, fol. dv: “With these privileges 
joined to thow which Xaric Porumal had granted thom, the Christians of Malavar became much more 
Acerodited, being held in such account that the name by which they wre still called to-day in the king 
beyond the Mountain of the Pande is sons of kings'’.—H_H. | 

47 Fivefold band : gwo varieties of drums, cymbals, Lr pet, and gong, 

73° Eighteen Hindu low oustes, Or, bodyguards verved in the eighteen feaia of arms. 

49 A musica! horn, producing a monotonous protracted note. 40 For blowing. 

1 Rew Treanor State Manuel, Il, 199; * pavilion." 

2 A tall ponked crown of gold waa until lately in wee for bridegrooms. 1 remoamber to have aeen it 
worn by my elder brother om the occasion of hia wedding. Bridegroom generally are allowed all theese 
Privileges and marks of honour. 
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He gave him marks of honour : the walking-cloth®, the day-time laup,34 

The seven kinds** of royal musical instruments, and three lingual cheers.“*—Verily. 

Drums and lingual cheers®* and all good pomp 

The king with pleasure gave, 

And all these did Tomman Kinin accept.—Verily. 

He got also the copper-plate deed fittingly engraved. 

The marks of honour which the Kings’ King 37 gave 

Last for all the days of the existence of the sun and the moon.— Verily. 

For all the days of the existence of the sun and moon.38 
To be continued.) 
83° Qloth spread on the way, for walking Along without touching the ground. Our bishops and brirle- 
grooma still enjoy this privilege. For ita uae in 1916-17 in Ceylon, ac Annual Report, AS, 101617, 
Part J,p.25, “ Lengths of white cloth wore unrolled along tho road for the elephant to walk over.” 

“% Lamp it during the day. This is now done when our bishops go in procession from one cliurel 
to another. 

85 Perhaps, three kinda of drums, two kinds of eymbala, gong, and trumpet. See Trav, State 
Manual, TI, 139, for this number ‘seven ". Also Ind. Ant, for April, 1925, p. 60, 

46 Lingual cheers, Women produce thesound widiildig, . . . briakly and continnously with the 
tongue until they are nearly out of breath, covermg the mouth with one band hollowed out in the form 
of an archand leaving spaces above and below the lips for the ululation to pasa out freely, This ie repeated 
thrice, like the cheers of the Europeans. Men, on the other hand, shout irppiyi and péyimpgyim at the top 
of their voice during the processions of our hiahopa, These lingual cheers are given by women at the 
birth of a ohild or on other joyiul occasions. This, I think, in peculiar to Malabar, Gueerst, ancl 
Turkey. See Tow. Stale Afonwal, U1, 199, where * whistling '" ia not correct. 

a7) The Chéra king, as overlord of several feudatory prinoes, 

a8) This is one of the old songs aung by Southist Christian women when the bride and bridegroom 
return home from church after marriage. 

There are four distinguished persons connected, in tradition, with Eniyi Tomman's emigration, 
They ere: (1) the Catholikos or‘ Sth Patriarch ' of Jorusalem ; (2) Yustédidis, Patriarch of Antioch; (3) M&r 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, who accompanied Tormman to Malabar ; (4) Chéraman Perumal, king of Mala- 

bar, the Chéra country, whose proper name ie not known. Can we fot some cluc from these to the date 
of Tomman's emigration ? 

[Not unless we have many more materials to form our judgment on, 1 look with much suspicion on 
the introduction of so many high personages into this story, persons separated from one another by con- 
siderable distances and all for the sake of the dream of Joseph, Bishop of Edessa.—H.H.] 

Another song (see No. 3), used on the seme oorasion as No. 2 above, specifies the dete $45 by the 
tooram . la thi =: 
he king went. saw the land and gave it awny 

In the year Sévil after the birth of the Lord, 

And honoured Kindyi Tomman received the ooppor.plate document,” 

From the language of theses three lines I conclude that, like No. 2, it isof the 17th-10ch coubury. 
Besides, the adventof the Portuguese and the burning of Cranganore City and the building of the Church 

at Katuttaratti (Carturte of the Europeans) in about ap, 1500 are all alluded to in the song. ‘This dating 
in termes of the Christian era, a9 well aa the dates a.p, 62 ote., found in the song of St. Thomas of which 
you have a translation, came into vogue in Malabar, I presume, only after the Portuguese connection. So 
the eryptogram cannot be supposed to have been handed down from very ancient times, Am | right * 

[These dates in terms of a Western era indionte indeed that at least’ changes were made in the 
songs alter the Portuguese connection. It is quite possible that some of the sorige wore composed under 
the influence of the Latin Missionaries or revised under them, But wo cannot argue yet that thease songs 
are bol in many cases much older or that new additions have jot been made to them, The study of these 
songs ia barely begun.—H.H.] 4A 

Dom Fr. Peter Maffei, who in hin Latin History of India, 1. 210 uqq., retera to a wing and dance in 
honour of St. Thomaas., give o translation of ii ? 

(Leannot say, ae T cannot consult the book hore. Tf he alludes to a sofg in honour of St. Thomas, 
quite possibly he refers to the contents, and thie would help us to fix the special song he alludes to, ng aleo 
the antiquity of that song. The Jesuits of Cochin and Quilon, and even more perhaps the Fathers of 

Vaipicotta, avern to have done not a little to stage some of the incidents of the history of the St, Thomas 
Chriatena. ‘There waa s play in which thoy ropreeented tho story of Baliarie, or the king of the Bt. 
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HISTORICAL BIAS IN INDIAN HISTORY.! 
by THE Larn 8. M. EDWARDES, C811. C.V.0. 
avo Daor. H. L. O, GARRETT, LE.&. 

WE imagine that our colleagues to-day will deal with Many aspects of the subjeot of bias 
in historical writing from Macaulay to Herbert Paul. Weare concerned with that portion of 
the subject with which we are mainly in contact, namely, the History of India, At the outset 
we should like to quote a sentence from a book on “ Mughal Rule in India” of which We are the 
joint authors and which is now in the press. “ The student of Indian History should be warned 
to use contemporary authorities with great caution, The manipulation of historical facts to 
suit the particular angle of vision of the author is unfortunately all too common. But it is 
nowhere worse than in India, and in many cases there has been (and is still unfortunately 
to-day) a deliberate distortion of facts before which the political bias of a work like Macaulay's 
History of England pales into insignificance.” 

The earlier portion of Indian History—generally known as the Hindu—may be left out of 
consideration, So much of it rests upon vague tradition and so scanty are the authorities that 
there is little room for exhaustive examination. What we have is mainly the work of travellers 
and is valuable for its descriptive detail. Megasthenes, for example, gives a very fair and 
unbiased account of the court and government of Chandragupta Maurya. Then there are 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien and Hiuen-teang and so on. But when we reach the Muham. 
madan period it is a different story. Take the first great Muhammadan invader, Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The accepted version of Mahmud is that of a ruthless invader animated by the 
bitterest hatred of any other faith than his own. His very name in history—Biit Shikin, 
the Iconoclast—perpetuates this view. But whereas this is a fair estimate of his character, 
it is not accepted by Muhammadan historians, Only recently [ published a small book in 
which a sketch of Mahmud occurred. For thia I was severely taken to task by a Muhammadar 
scholar who declared that the proper view, as set forth by Muhammadan historians, waa that 
he invaded India not to persecute the Hindus and destroy their temples, but because he was 
invited into the country to restore order. 

Take again Muhammad Tughlak, that “ strange mixture of opposites”. But for the 
fearless external evidence of a non-Indian historian—Ibn Batuta—we should not really know 
the full story of the combination of bestial cruelty, patronage of learning and megalomania 
which distinguishes the reign of that monarch. With the earlier Mughals we are on safer 
ground. Babur and Jahangir reveal themselves so clearly in their own diaries that we 
can almost see the men themselves, But pass on to the last of the great Mughals—Aurangzeb. 
The battle over this monarch and his character rages as fiercely as the struggle over the body of 
Patroclus, Hindu scholars will tell yoy that he was an inveterate bigot and that his policy 
of intolerance ruined the Empire, Muhammadan writers stoutly deny this and praise his 
orthodoxy as contrasted with the free-thinking of his predecessors. In the dust of the con- 
tfroversy the truth ia obsoured. While the Emperor undoubtedly waa intolerant and his 
intolerance was certainly one, but only one, of the causes contributing to the disintegration of 
Mughal sovereignty, the fact has carefully been overlooked that he did not initinte a policy of in- 
tolerance and religious persecution. ‘There are instances of it in the reigns of both his predecessors 
—Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The former in his diary gloats over the destruction of a famous 
Hindu shrine. But all this is passed over in order that Aurangzeb may bear the full odium of 
a policy, which he did not invent but onl y carried in more active form to its logical conclusion. 

It ia probable that Aurangeeh's sardonic and joyless temperament contributed largely 
te the detestation felt for him by his Hindu subjects, and may partly explain the antipathy 
displayed towards him by most modern Hindu historians. The cold+and oaleulnting spirit 
has never been a favourite with the people of India, and the sinner who smiles upon the world 

"This paper wns originally prepared by ua to be read at the Anglo-American Historical Conferenes Ia 
1926, byt aa a renal ee to pressure od This accounts for its somewhat peculiae form-—H.L.O.G, 
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around him, who is ‘ bon camarade *, who can show timely emotion or deftly touch the chords 
of popular imagination, stands a for better chance of ultimate * canonisation’ than the most 
impeceable ruler, who wears the armour of severe righteousness and holds himself coldly aloof 
from the foibles of mankind. 

So far we have dealt with the Muhammadan rulers. We will now tum fo a Hindu—the 
famous Shivaji. This individual has recently gone through a lengthy process of “* whitewashing " 
at the hands of various authorities, What are the facts? That he was a robber chief in a 
wild and mountainous part of India. That he made his way to the front by his audacity and 
bravery, As to his famous murder of the Muhammadan Genernl sent ogainst him, it seems 
to. have been about six of one and half-a-doxen of the other, But its treatment by rival 
historians is instructive. On the one side Shivaji only anticipated similar treachery on the 
part of his adversary ; on the other the Muhammadan commander was the innocent victim 
of the blackest treachery. That he carved out of the dying Empire a kingdom of his own and 
that he set up a rough form of government which only survived him a few years. But all this 
has undergone a transformation. Shivaji is now the pure-minded high-souled patriot called by 
Providence to the liberation of hia motherland. His childhood at his mother’s knee is like 
the boyhood of Alfred the Grent. 

A torrent of abuse has been directed against a writer who mildly suggested, on unequi- 
vocal authority, that Shivaji had two mistresses, or in other words that of the eight wives whom 
he is recorded as haying married, two were probably concubines. One would hardly have 
supposed that such a statement regarding an Indian chieftain of the seventeenth century, in a 
country where the moral standards of Exeter Hall had not yet penetrated, would have roused the 
Brahman press of Poona to a fierce declamatory frenzy. But the statement was obnoxious 
to the Poona preas as it does not accord with the modern Shivaji myth, which has been sedu 
lously cultivated in Western India for purely political purposes during the last twenty years, 
The exponents of the myth are at pains to declare, often without adequate evidence, that 
Shivaji combined in himself the asceticism of St. Anthony, the military genins of Napoleon and 
the imperial prescience of Cecil Rhodes. 

That is Shivaji to-day after the modern historians have done with him. We await with 
interest his next biography written from the Mughal point of view. 

But the stream of “ alteration “ flows on. We now come to an episode familiar to all— 
“The Black Hole of Calcutta”. The site of this tragedy is now believed to have been identi- 
fied. There is plenty of corroborative evidence —+,g., Admiral Watson's—to support Holwell’s 
narrutive of the massacre, Even Macaulay believed it. But recently an ingenious attempt 
has been made to prove that the tragedy never took place, that Holwell was a liar. and that 
the so-called victims of the Black Hole were really killed in fair fight earlier in the procee 
The next step is the elimination of the episode from Indian History as taught in achools, 

Turn again to the Mutiny. The old king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah J, explained the whole 
episode by saying ‘I suppose my people gave themselves over to the devil." There is no 
doubt as to the old man’s guilty participation in the outbreak, The evidence given at his trial 
is perfectly conclusive. But this is not enough for the liistorian witha bias. The newest 
theory now put forward is that it was the East Indin Company who were at fault, and that the 
Mutiny was a just retribution for disobedience to their overlord of Delhi, and that the punish- 
ment meted out to the last of the Timurids has rankled in Indian minds ever since. As regards 
the first part of the theory, we wers able, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal 
Historical Society to demonstrate that it was completely at variance with the facta as reveal- 
sty that we do not consider that the extinction of the Timurids made or haa made any more 
wtir in India than the final extinction of the Western Empire in 476 or the renunciation of his 
title by Francis [1 jn 1806 did in Europe. But we are not out of the Mutiny wood yet, We 
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ourselves have heard the theory advanced that the massacre at Cawnpore was grossly exag. 
gerated, if it ever took place, and we think in all probability we shall see this theory developed 
in our generation and a convincing alibi set up for the Nana Sahib.! 

We fear we have been somewhat lengthy. Indian History is only a small section of 
history and this Conference is representative of many histories of many peoples, But we do 
wish to urge the need of caution in dealing with the established facts and episodes of the 
history of India, particularly in the light of the “ bias” which is so common to-day, and 
which is frequently due to the fact that historical students cannot dissociate their academic inqui- 
ries and conclusions from the taint of current. Indian politics. Established facts in the history 
of any country are like well-known landmarks. To remove them or destroy them without 
good cause renders the offender liable to the penalties set forth in the Commination Service. 


THE GUHILA KINGS OF MEWAR. 
By BR. BR. HALDER, 

For some time past I have been meditating on the real origin of the princes of Mewar. 
My desire for a aolution of the problem was increased by some letters, which showed that 
other people were equally interested in the subject and, like myself, were much perplexed 
about it. Colonel Tod in one place speaks of the Mewar rulers as “ Children of the Sun", 
"Sun of the Hindus," ete. ; and in another place complicates the issue by over reliance on 
other historians. Even a acholar like Vincent A. Smith has called Guhila, the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty of Mewar, a Nagar Brahman ond almost believed in the connection of hia 
lineage with the Fajés of Valabhi.t In one or two inscriptions, again, some of the rulers of 
Mewiir are said to be Brihmanas, 

[t is prima facie surprising that this ancient dynasty, the rulers of which belong to the 
same line and have ruled in the ‘same lands where conquest placed them" for a period of 
about 1400 years; who claim descent from Kuea, the elder son of the deified Rima, the 
patriarch of the solar race, thereby commanding universal homage in India ;—should be 
represented ns losing even the ordinary prestige of the Kshatriya race—not to speak of the 
patronymic Séryarands?—and as being merged in the Brihmana caste. 

Let us see what Colonel Tod writes on the matter :—‘' At least ten genealogical 
lista, derived from the most opposite sources, agree in making Kanaksen the founder 
of this dynasty ; and assign his emigration from the most northern of the provinces 
of Indin to the peninsula of Saurashtra in 3. 201, ora.D.145. We shall, therefore, make this 
the point of outset; though it may be premised that Jai Singh, the royal historian and 
istronomer of Amber, connects the line with Sumitra (the Sith descendant from the deified 
Rama), who appears to have been the contemporary of Vikramaditya, Ac. 56 . . . . 

“ By what route Kanaksen, the first emigrant of the solar race, found his way into 
Saurashtra from Lohkot, is uncertain: he, however, wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Pramara race, and founded Birnagara in the second century (4.D. 144). Four generations 
afterwards, Vijayasen, whom the prince of Amber calls Nushirwan, founded Vijayapur, 
supposed to be where Dholka now stands, at the head of the Saurishtra peninsula, Vidarbha 
was also founded by him, the namo of which was afterwards changed to Sihor. But the 
most celebrated was the capital, Valabhipura, which for years baffled all search, till it was 
revealed in its now humbled condition aa Walai, ten miles west of Bhaunagar. The existence 
of this city waa confirmed by a oelebrated Jain work, the Satrunjaya Mahatma. The want 
of satisfactory proof of the Rana’s emigration from thence was obviated by the moat 
unexpected discovery of an inscription of the twelfth century, in a ruined temple on the 

* Binco this paper was written I have come actos another new distortion, namely that the allask on 
Nhe Luolenow Residency waa never really taken seriously by the mutinesers who could have taken the place 
any day that they wished !!—H L.O.G. 

| Smith's Abbar, p, 84, 
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tableland forming the eastern boundary of the Rana’s present territory, which appeals to the 
“walls of Valabhi* for the truth of the action it records. And a work written to comme: 
morate the reign of Rana Raj Singh opens with these words: ‘In the west is Sorathdes,2 
a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bal-ka-nath; all fell in 
the sack of Valabhipur except the daughter of the Pramara,” And the Sandrai roll thus 
commences : ‘When the city of Valabhi waa sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded 
Bali, Sandrai and Nadol in Mordar des?.' These are towns yet of consequence, and in all 
the Jain religion is atill maintained, which was the chief worship of Valabhipura when sacked 
by the ‘barbarian’. The records preserved by the Jains give s.n. 205 (a.p. 524) as the 
date of this event. 

“The tract about Valabhipura and northward is termed Bal, probably from the tribe 
of Bala, which might have been the designation of the Rana’s tribe prior to that of Grahilot - 
and most probably Multan and all these regions of the Kathi, Bala, ete., were dependent, on 
Lohkot, whence emigrated Kanaksen ; thus strengthening the surmise of the Seythic descent 
of the Ranas, though now installed in the seat of Rama ; 

" Besides these cities, the MSS, give Gayni, as the last refuge of the family when 
expelled Saurashtra. One of the poetic chronicles thus commences: *The barbarians 
had captured Gajni. The house of Siladitya was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell: of hia seed but the name remained" . . . , 

“Of the prince's family the queen Pushpavati alone escaped the sack of Valabhi, as 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on the death of Siladitya, his other wives were sacri- 
ficed. She was a daughter of the Pramara prince of Chandravati, and had visited the shrine 
of the universal mother Amba-Bhavani, in her native land, to deposit upon the altar of the 
goddess a votive offering consequent to her expectation of offspring. She was on her return. 
when the intelligence arrived which blasted all her future hopes, by depriving her of her lord, 
and robbing him, whom the goddess had just granted to her prayers, of a crown 5 
Taking refuge ina cave in the mountain of Malia, she was delivered of ason. Having confided 
the infant to a Brahmani of Biranagar named Kamlavati, enjoining her to educate the young 
prince as a Brahman, but to marry him to a Rajputni, she mounted the funeral pile to join 
her lord. Kamlavati, the daughter of the priest of the temple, was herself a mother, and ahe 
performed the tender offices of one to the orphan prince, whom she designated Goha or ‘ cave- 
born.’ The child was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its protectors : he associated with 
Rajput children, killing birds, hunting wild animals, and at the age of eleven was totally un- 
manageable: to use the words of the legend, * How should they hide the ray of the aun ?'* 4 

This much Colonel Tod asserts in support of his view that Goha or Guhadatta, the 
founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewir, was descended from Siliditya VI of Valabhipur. 
He then attempts to connect the Rinas (of Mewhr) with Persia, and for this Purpose quotes 
the following authorities — | 

“Let ua see what Abu-! Fazl says of the descent of the Ranas from Nushirwan : ‘The 
Chief of the State was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as 
Rains. He ia of the Ghelot clan, and pretends to descent from Noshirwan, the Just. An 
ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berir and waa distinguish- 
ed aa the chief of Narnilah. About eight hundred years previous to the present time Narnilah 
was taken by the enemy and many were elain. One Bpa, a child, was carried by his mother 
from this scene of desolation to Mewir, and found refuge with R&jah Mandalikh, a Bhil.’ 

“The work which has furnished all the knowledge which exista on the Persian ancestry 
of the Mewéir princes is the Maasiru-I-Umara, or that founded on it, entitled Bisatu-l-Ghanim 
written in a.m. 1204 [4.p, 1789]. The writer of this work styles himself Lachhmi Narayan 
Shafik Aurangabadi . . . . hegoesdeepintothelineageoftheRanasofMewar 
~ & Sorath or SaurAshtra. 5 Marwiy, = | 

¢ Tod, Réjasthdn, edited by W. Crooke, 1920, vol, I. pp. 261-59, 
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quoting at length the Massiru-l-Umara, from which the following is a literal translation: ‘ It 
is well-known that the Rajas of Udaipur are exalted over all the princes of Hind. Other 
Hindu princes, before they can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must receive 
the khushka, or tilak of regality and investiture, from them. This type of sovereignty is 
received with humility and veneration. The khushka of these Princes is made with human 
blood ; their title is Rana, and they deduce their origin from Noshirwan-i-Adil (i-2., the Just), 
who conquered the countries of—, and many parts of Hindustan. During his lifetime his 
son Noshizad, whose mother was the daughter of Kaiser of Bum, quitted the ancient, 
worship and embraced the “faith of the Christians,’ and with numerous followers entered 
Hindustan. Thence he marched a great army towards Iran, against his father Noshirwan 
who dispatched his general, Rambarzin, with numerous forces to oppose him. An action 
ensued in which Noshizad was slain ; but his issue remained im Hindustan, from whom are 
descended the Ranas of Udaipur. Noshirwan had a wife from the Khakhan of China, by whom 
he had a son called Hormuz, declared heir to the throne shortly before his death aL 

“In A. 8.17 Abu Musa of Ashur seized Hormur, the son of the uncle of Yazdegird, whom he 
sent with Yazdegird’s daughter to mam Husain, and another daughter to Abubakr . . . . 

“ It isalsotold, that when the fortunes of Yazdegird were on the wane, his family dispersed 
to different regions, ‘The second daughter, Shahr Banu, was married toImam Husain, . 

The third daughter, Banu, was seized by a plundering Arab = et 

“Of the eldest daughter of Yazdegird, Maha Banu, the Parsis have no accounts ; but 
the books of Hind give evidence to her arrival in that country, and that from her issue is 
the tribe Sesodia. But, at all events, this race is either of the seed of Nushishad, the son 
of Nushirwan, or of that of the daughter of Yazdegird. 

“Thus have we adduced, perhaps, all points of evidence for the supposed Persian origin 
af the Rana’sfamily, The period of the invasion of Saurashtra by Nushishad, who mounted the 
throne 4p, 531, corresponds well with the sack of Valabhi,a.p.d24 . . . . Khuaru Parvez, 
grandson of Nushirwan the Great, and who assumed this title aecording to Firdausi, marriod 
Marian, the daughter of Maurice, the Greek em peror of Byzautium. She bore him Shirauah 
(the Siroes of the early (hristian writers), who slew his father. It is diffiault to separate the 
actions of the two Nushirwans, and still more to say which of them merited the epithet of 
adu, or * just." 

“ According to the ‘Tables’ in Moreri, Nushishad, son of Khusru the Great, reigned 
from 4.0. 531 to 591, This ia opposed to the Maasiru-l-U mara, which asserts that he was 
slain during his rebellion. Siroes, son of Khusru (the second Nushirwan) by his wife Marian, 
alternately called the friond and foe of tho Christians, did raise thestandard of revolt, and 
met the fate attributed to Nushishad ; on which Yardegird, his nephew, was proclaimed, 
The crown was intended for Shirauah’s younger brother, which caused the revolt, during 
Which the elder sought refuge in India. al A) foe Se coisa Ga 

We have o singular support to these historic relics in a geographical fact, that placea 
on the site of the ancient Valabhi a city called Byzantium,® which almost affords conclusive 
proof that it must have been the son of Nushirwan who captured Valabhi and Gajni, and 
destroyed the family of Silacditya; for it would be a legitimate occasion to name such conquest 
after the city where his Christian mother had had birth. Whichever of the propositions we 
adopt at the command of the author of the Annals of Princes, namely, ‘that the Seaodia 
race is of the seed of Nushishad, son of Nushirwan, or of that of Mahabanu, daughter of 
Yaxdegird,’ we arrive wt a singular and startling conclusion, viz, that the * Hindua Suraj, 
Mescendant of a hundred kings,’ the undisputed possessor of the honours of Rams, the patriarch 
of the Solar race, is the issue of a Christian princess : that the chief prince amongat the nations 
of Hind can claim affinity with the emperors of ‘ the mistress of the world’ . . . 

4 5 It is really u town called Vaijayanti in Decoan, 
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“But though I deem it morally impossible that the Ranas should have their lineage 
from any male branch of the Persian house, | would not equally assert that Mahabann, the 
fugitive daughter of Yazdegird, may not have found a husband, aswell as sanctuary, with 
the prince of Saurashtra ; and she may be the Subhagna (mother of Siladitya), whose my4- 
terious amour with the ‘sun’ compelled her to abandon her native city of Kaira. The son 
of Marian had been in Saurashtra, and it is therefore not unlikely that her grand-child should 

there seek protection in the reverses of her family.’" ® 
. Such is Col. Tod's account of the princes of Mewir. It is needless to discuss every 
passage in his writings, A few facts ne Ses suffice. | | 

As regards the sack of Valabhi, the fruiijaya Méhatmya on which ‘Tod relies seems to 
have been written in or later than the twelfth century a.D., for; it contains an account 
of the ruler Kumirapala (1142 to 1173 A.D.) of Gujarat. It, therefore, does not appear 
very reliable. Secondly, the inscription, the unexpected discovery of which is spoken af 
by the author, is really the Bejolyin inseription’, dated Samvat 12265 (4.0, 1160), of the 
lime of Sémé@svara, which speaks of the Chauhina king Visaladéva IV of Ajmer, whose 
fume is said to have spread even in the atrects and turrets (Valabhi) after his conquest of 
the territory extending as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab. 

Lastly, the discovery of the SAmdli inscription® of Siladitya of Mewar, dated Samvat 
703 (A.D. 646) finally settles the matter, From the Alina? copper plate inscription, dated 
A.D. 766 of the last Siladitya of Valabhipur, we know that he was the ruler of the Valabhi 
kingdom at least up to the date of the inscription, i.e., the latter half of the eighth century 
A.D. The final overthrow!® of that kingdom must have taken place later on, in or about 
AD. 776. As the date of Sildditya of Mewir is Samvat 703 (4.p. 646), that of Guhadatta, his 
fifth" predecessor, should fall in the latter half of the sixth century 4.p.,, assigning an average 
rule of at least twenty years to each ruler. Thus Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
dynasty of Mewar, had established his rule in Mewar long before the break up of the Valabhi 
kingdom. Hence, it is impossible to call GOha or Guhadatta no descendant of Siliditya 
VI. or VIL." of Valabhipur. 

Next, we have to consider the connection of the Rinés with Persia. I+ may be noted 
that in the second century A.D., Saurishtra (KAthiavid) was under the Weatern Kshatrapas'* 
and not under Kanaksen, as Tod asserts, Néshirwan Adil ascended the throne of Persia 
in September 532 a.p. and, after a glorious reign of about forty-eight years, died jn 
February 579 a.p. His son Noshizid hearing that his father was seriously ill, rebelled 
about 551 ap. He wag, however, not executed, but merely rendered ineligible forthe throne 
by a slight facial disfigurement. Yazdegird was the last sovercign of the House of 





Sassan, a dynasty which ruled Persia four hundred and fifty years. He was defeated by 
the Arabs in the battle of Nahavand (A.D. 641) and was afterwards murdered in the 
neighbourhood of Merv in 65] or 652 a.p. After the overthrow of the Persian empire, 
the family of Yazdrgird escaped with their lives and sought a safer refuge in the fortress of 
Haft-Ajar, the home of their ancestors One daughter Meher Banu (Maha Banu) sought and 
* Tod, Rajasthdn, edited by W. Crooke, 1920, vol, I, pp. 275-80, =a 
7 Bee Ind, Ant. vol. LVL p. tin. 12 The word telabhd in the inscription haa no connection whatever 
with the town of Valabhi in Kathiivaid, See Tod's Riéjasthdn, yo). [11, p, 1798, 
© Preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 9 Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. Lit. 
@ Tod, Rdjastidn, vol, I, Pp. 24, n. 2, Duffs Chronology, p. 67. 
Mt Ind. Aat., vol XXXIX, p, 198, Inscription No. IV. 
13° Dr. Fleet designates Siliiditya VI. as Silidit ya. VIL, In fact, Silidityms IT. of hia table did not 
maceriel “ throne, hence Siliditya VII, in the table ought to be Silidityn VI, See Gupta Inscriptions, p. 41, 
1 Rudradima wis the ruler then, wa shown by hie ineriptions, dated Saka Sativate 52 or 4,0, 130 
(Bp. Ind., vol. 16, p. 23), and 7 or a.p, 150 (Hp. Irul,, vol. 8, p, 38), 
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obtained relief in the stronghold of Gorab.!t Tod gives the date of the sack of 
Valabhi as A.D. 624; so, according to this date, the death of Siliditya VI. of 
Valabhipur and the subsequent retreat of his queen Pushpavati to Mewar, where Goha or 
Guhadatta was born, took place before Noshirwin Adil sat on the throne of Persia. How 
could then “the period of the invasion of Saurishtra by Noshishid correspond with the 
sack of Valabhi in a.p, 524." In fact, the actual period of the fall of Valabhiin ap. 776, 
as already shown, neither corresponds with the foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar, 
nor with the accession of Néshirwiin, Yazrdegird, ete., on the throne of Persia. 

Let us now consijler the inscriptions—{1) In the Atapur inscription’ of Samvat 1034 
(4.0, 977), Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, is called a Brihmana (Mahidévad). 

(2) In the Chitor inscription,"* dated Samvat 1331 (.p. 1274) of the time of Rawal 
Samarasimha of Mewir, Bipi, a scion of the Guhila family and [eighth] in descent from 
Guhadatta, is said to be a * Vipra' (Brahmana). 

(3) The inscription,’’ dated Samvat 1545 (4.p. 1488) of the time of Maharani Kumbha- 
karne’s son RAyamala, also speaks of Bipa as a ‘ dvija ‘ (Brihmana); and soalso does the 
Ekaliniga Mdhdtmya, also called Ekalinga Purdue, of his time. 

Now, as regards No. (1), we notice that in the sixth verse of the same inscription, king 
Naravahana, a descendant of Guhadatta, is spoken of as * Kshatrakshetra,’ '§ i.c., a place of 
origin of the Kshatriyas. 

Regarding No. (2), it is found that the same Nigara Brihmana Vedasarma, who com- 
posed this record, says in another inscription,'’ dated = 1942 (4.p. 1285) that Bappaka 
(Bip&) obtained from Haritarishi the qualifications of a Kshatriya (regal qualifications) after 
he had bestowed on the sage those of a Brahmana (priestly qualifications), and that the 
princes, who were born in his race shone like the regal duties in bodily form. | 

From the version of this inscription, it appeara that the predecessors of Bapi performed the 
duties of a Brahmana (priestly duties) and that it was Bap’, who first renounced that practice. 
This is in accordance with Muhnot Nainsy’s story written at the end ; the difference only lies in 
the fact that Bapa was the eighth in descent, and not tenth from Géha or Guhadatta (Guhils). 

In respect of No. (3), we have to state that in an inscription,®® dated Samvat 1557 
(not L507, as wrongly printed), of the time of the same Mahirand Rayamala, Guhidatta 
(Guhadatta), BappAka (Bip4), Khumiin, ete., are called Stiryavanuiiya. 

Besidea these, there are many other inscriptions which show the princes of the Guhila 
family to be Saryavemsi Kehatriyas, Among them, the following may be noted :— 

(#) In the inscription,” dated Samvat 1028 (4.p. 971), of the time of king Naravihana 

of Mewér, the priests of the temple of Ekaliigaji are spoken of as having diffused 
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the fame of Raghuvatisa from the Himalayas to Rama's bridge (a ridge of rocks 
at the southern extremity of India), that is, throughout the length and breadth of 
Indiv. As the priests of the temple are the religious preeeptors®® of the kings of 
Mewar, who are the donors of large estates to the temple, the word ‘ Raghuvaméa * 
must refer to the Guhila family, to which the kings of Mewar belonged. 

(4) The inseription™’, dated Sativat 1335 (a. 1278) of the time of Samuarasitlia, 
while speaking of the Guhilét king Sitiha, calls him a Kshatriya. 

(¢) In the inscription" ona well built by Maharag& Mékala in Samvat 1485 (A.D, 1428) 
at Sringi Rishi, six miles from Ekaliigaji in Mewar, Maharani Kahétrasimha, 
grandfather of Mokala, is said to be* Mandanamani ' (jewel) of the Kshatriya family. 

Now, the question arises : how is it that Bap& and others are called Brahmanas in some 
of the inseriptions. The story narrated in Muhnot Nainsy's ‘hiila explains this deviation. 
The porport of the story is given below -—— 

After the death of her husband, the mother of Guhilét (Gubila) prepared herself for the 
pyre to become a Safi in her state of full pregnancy, and as such was prevented by the 
Brahmanas from doing so. She was soon delivered of a son, whom she handed over toa 
Brahmana named Vijayaditya, who was praying for a son in the temple of Kétéeavara Siva. 
The latter, however, refused to take charge of the child, remarking that, as the infant was 
the son of a Rajpit, it would, contrary to the duties of a Brahmana, kill men, animals, ete., 
when it would come of age. On this, the queen assured him, on her honour aa a Sali, that 
the child and its progeny would perform the duties of a Brihmana up to ten generations. 

The child was accordingly adopted by the Brahmava and brought up by him. Thus, aceord- 
ing to the legend, the child und his descendants performed the priestly duties for ten generations 
and were called Nagda (Niigara) Grihmanas. This son of Vijayaditya belonged tothe Solar race 
and was called Gubilét(Guhila) Somadata (Somaditya), after whom came Siliditya and others.4® 

It seems, therefore, that some of the old writers (mostly Brahmans) have based their 
canception on this or a similar story, and have, cither through ignorance of the real fact, or 
to gratify their vanity by identifying a prince of the blood royal with their own caste, called 
Bapa and others Brihmanas, in opposition to the writings of the Jain scholars, 

From what hes been said above, we conclude that the Guhila dynasty of Mewir was cstab- 
lished about two centuries before the fallof Valabhipur. The Persian dynasty was also roign- 
ing about the same period. But there is no connection between the house of Valabhi and 
either Mewilr or Persia. Also there is no evidence® that Nushizdd came to India: nor is 
there any real evidence of the Persian descent®? of the Ranas. Col. Tod himself writes in 
one place that “the prince of Mewar is universally allowed to be the first of the * thirty-six 
royal tribes"; nor has a doubt ever been raised respecting his purity of descent’§,” 

In the case of inscriptions too, we see that, while one or two writers of one age have 
called Bapé and other princes of tho family Brahmanas, there are many others who have 
called them Kshatriyas. In fine, neither did the kings of Valabhi owe their origin®™ to 
the royal family of Persia; nordid the princes of Mewar owe theirs to that of Valabhi.” 

22‘ Bkaliiga-kA-Diwiin ' is the common title of the Randa of Udaipur. — * 


| fa. TOTP... . 2 Tray id 
 gearqg tae: Staaa eae oa fw ae AP TET Teepe tl Y |i 
Unpublished Inscription at Sriagi Bishi. 


44 Muhnot Nainsy's Khyeta, p. 1. %* Tod's Rdjasthdn, wy), {, p. 276, n. 2 

21 Ibid,, p. 278, n. 9; 38 Ibid, p, 247, 

19 About 3,000 silver coine bearing the legend ' Sri Guhila * were discovered near Agra (Cunningham's 
ese vol. ae P95), From these ag well a4 the Chijwd inscription of Baliditya (Zip, Iud., val. 12, p. 13) 
it eppears that Gubila and probably his descendants were ruling ower the tes tories extending up t . 
Agra in the north-cast. aa fa a 7? 

a6 For a previous discussion of the origin of the Guhiléta, ase C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Bi 
4ndia, vol, IT (1924), pp. 83-89.-Jomrr Eprros, vf aes 
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THe CaHnonxicies or Tum East Inna Comrasy | about the Anglo-Chiness trade and Fthoss who 

TRADING TO CHINA, 1635-1834, by H. B. Monsm. | carried it on, which he could not possibly loam 

LL.D. Oxford, Clarendon Prese, 1926; 4 vols, | otherwise. The book, however, is ateietly p 


This monumental work of untold labour, which 
is Of the greatest value to all students of the doings 
of the great East India Company, ix based chiefly 
1 the records at the India Office, placed 
at the disposal of the author. Right food ts. 
has he made of the liberality shown him, to produce 
a work which all must consult who wish to know 
the details of the work of the Engliah in Chinn 
in the early days. Ther are unfortunate fans 
in the records up to 1775 for reasons the author, 
perhupe wisely, doea not explain, and like all gapa 
they occur just at the wrong time. One gap 
from 1705 to 1711 covers the periods of the amal- 
famation of the London and East India Companies 
—a period of apecial interest—and another of 
20 years (17HM-1774) covers important eventa 
like “The Seven Years’ War and the North 
Amerivan Acts—the Stamp Actand the Tea Tax.” 

Despite the defects in ihn moorda an immense 
anount of information ia placed at the disposal 
of students, from the daya of single ships under 
fUper-cargord, who ture sometimes the Comman- 
ors themselves, to the Yearly Coonecil of Super. 
Carper, wupereded in | 786 by the Salect Com- 
mitten, The trade was mentally an Engliah 
trade. in which « number of Seotchmen were 
eogaged, and way carried on by means of a ama] 
sHOtnE Of goods and m great amount of dollars 
for investment in a net large eelection of the 
products of ‘Chinn, Te wae carried on under 
Paormone diftionttion, and the records piven in the 
hook show an astonishing amount of human nature 
on tts worst, the greedy side, ‘The first volume 
of the Chronicles (1095-1774) shows; the Chinese 


merchant, who might otherwise have been honest | 


onoazh from old trade amociniron, under the 
thumb of a new Turtar aristocracy, which had 
HO knowledge of the ethics of commercial dealings, 
met Only the tondiest and erudest notions of filling 
their own pockets, "That any trade was carried on 
at all & evidence of English tenacity. 

The volume commences with « new view of Woidl- 
dolls Wwyage to Canton in 1037 for the Courteen 
Association. From the delightful pages of 
Peter Mundy's account we have what may be 
Called the social and travelling sides of that venture, 
Tn ages we get the commercial side, which 


chronicle, and the searcher will have to find oui 
for himself the atory of any partioular institution, 
e7. Of the Hoppo, but he will find that the whole 
of itis there, It is, indeed, a true mine of inform - 
tion and Dr. Morse shows himself to be 4 guides 
that can help the student to explore it euccesafully 

The second volume carries On the atory to [R04 
and gives a chronicle of the same claaa of enc bees 
trouble as harstofore, buttthe scene of course eVer 
varies aa the trade progresses and customs become 
established. In 1788 thar was an attempt—the 
first of its kind—to settle matters with the Chineus 
Imporial Government and Colonel Cathear of the 
Bengal Army waa sent out as ambacsadar, but 
be died on the way and never mached Ching. In 
L703 took place the celebrated embassy of Lord 
Macartney, which eventually failed in its purpose 
of obtaining “a modesi charter for the English 
trade,” secured later on only by forre in 1842. 


| The trade, however, went on again in the old way 


—trade trouble in China, ware in Europe. Oninm 
became important aa a commodity, and continued 
bo be very troublesome as an article of trade through 
all the Company's days. Dangerous incidents from 
time 10 time occurred, parthy owing to the differonce 
between English and Chinese customa and ideas 
in regard to justicn. One such incident was 


| the Very serious affair of the Lady Huyhes in 1784, 


When a Chinaman was secidentally killed in the 
fring of o anlute, Chinese oustom demanded 
vengeance for the death whether necidental or other- 
wise, and a highty dangerous situstion arose, In | 704) 
there wat a similar incident over the Providence, 
which, however, brought out the great valne of 
Sir George Thomas Staunton'’s knowledge of 


Chinese, In this way, the Chinese trade was 
linble tO entirely twoforsseen disturbance over 


mem accidents ond micunderstandings, to may 
nothing of politionl troubles, auch as the auddan 


death of an Emperor in 1799, to be suceesded by 


another who reversed what he could of his prederes- 
sOr's acta, nob necnsearily however with evil effect, 
The risks of carrying on trade were a great na ever, 
Volume TO takes the tale to 1820, Between 
[804 and that date piracy hod bewsonaes a boring 
question and the opium trade still gave grave 
trouble, In 1807 occurred the case of the Neptune, 
presenting the usual type of dispute where Chinese 
and Englishtnen were concerned, and leading to 
a celebrated trial of English esilore before « Chines 
Maceo in the course of the war then general! 
eurent between European nations—a proceeding 
that did littl good to the English trade with the 
Chiness, On the whole, however, trade proceeded 
during the period 1805-1820 with perhaps lesa 
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“friction than before, In 1816 there took plac 
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another Embassy to the Emperor—that of Lord | 


Amherst, when there occurred the famouse diapute 
about the Kotew and the eventunl repentanen of 
the Chinese authorities, Incidentally the courage 
of the English traders in a great cdittioulty comes out 
clearly : “A firm and derided tone will generally carry 
a point in China provided the grounds are just and 
remonable” are the words of the Select Committee on 
this cocasion—words which may well be remembered. 
Affairs thereafter ran fairly easily for a while. 

The last volume opens with the affairs of the 
Emily and the Topare in [821]. The Emily was 
an American ship and the dispute waa the old 
story of a more or leas accidental killing of a Chinese 
by a white asilor. The result was trouble that 
endangered the American trade, The Topoce 
was an English Man of War and an affair orocen 
because the killing in this case was only alleged. 
In 1822 there wae a disastrous fire in Canton which 
included the Enghish and all the Foreign Fartoriea, 
but it did not destroy the trade even temporarily, 
which thereafter proceeded as uwanal with the 
game old troubles, sometimes aggravated by the 
action of the Company in Englanel. 

Om Slet January (83) the English Factories 
moved to Macao and a dispute commenced with 
the Chinese authorities, in which one can ese the 
commencement of the troubles that led to war 
later on, On p. 202 Dr. Mores sums up the situa- 
tian thug: “We see on the one hand a Chinese 
mandarin carrying out an imperial reseript, 
accustomed to acquiespence in any order he 


might give and to implicit obedience as long as he | 


was in sight, (resentful and impatient at the leas 
hesitation or opposition to hia will. He visits 
the factory attended by a rubble of undisciplined 
soldiers and runners, eager to forestall his slightest 
wish. On the other hand we see a body of English, 
who have recently emenreld succesful from a 
great war, in which they swept their enemies 
from all seas; whose (literally) brothers and 
rousing are administratorsand rulere of the Indian 
Empire; who are fully consciona of their aupe- 
riority over those who, for their part, assert their own 
superiority ; and who have now reachedthe stage of 
having determined that they shall enjoy in Canton the 
same freedom and the same privileges as would be 
enjoyed by Chinese in London. Between two auch 
diverse views, ¢onflict wae inevitable. What the Chi- 
nese did not see wasthat the inrush of the foreigner 
waanot tobe kept out by any artificial dame; what 
the Cotimiltee did not realiae waa that only military 
foree could make the Chinese yiekl te their de- 
mands.” And there is loft the situation ol the 
Trade with China under the East India Company, 
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of Jainism from the Jain point of view. 
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‘This exeoliont little: book. of which the second 


title ‘‘ Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 


Students '' show its purpose, is written entinely in 
the right way. It shows the student what 

a a acienoe ia and then in what waya it should be 
studial, dividing the “science” into four parts : 
heuristics (collection of documents), eriticiam, synthe. 
sis anc exposition, leaving archeology, the study of 
old monuments, buildings and rnina, as a subject 
apart. The author then gives ua a long list of 
“the best works” on Indian History, which is 
one of the finest T have seen—an list worth the while 
of the most serious student to keep always by him. 


Subsidiary studies analogous to the main subject 
are not neglected, eg. pictography as the atudy of 
old paintings and here again we are given a valuable 
bibliography. To nomismatics is added a till 
better list of books and the same may be said of 
sigilography or the science of seals. To the study of 
tradition, the Jesuit letters, private diaries and 
letters and accounts of travel, court chronicles, 
State Papers, and so on, are attached a series of 
bibliographies of the highest value. Then follows 
Some sage advice agto criticiam, witha definition of 
that horrible “ scientific" term hermeneutica—the 
effort to dimover the reliability «of dooumenta, 
Still sager advice is given os to the constructive 
part of the historian’s work after he has collected his 
facts and digested the result. Altogether Father 
Heras has put. together the resulta of his earefol 
study of Indian History = well and so weefully 
that Tas one student at any rate will keep the 
work by mefor reference. I have, however, been 
much intereated in hia describing (p. 2) the stare. 
menta as to Mahmid Baigiri’s having been a “poison 
mean” ag an “individual fact." ‘The story—it 
ja told also by Varthema who was in Cambay 
in 1i4—seema to me to be folklore and pemini. 
asent of theold tales about the “poison maiden ™. 
But the quotation given on p.3 from Minat-i- 
Sihandari oa to his eating habits secount for the dew 


| eription of him aaa man of great groasneea of body. 


RK. C. Tewrre. 


Lokp MABAVIRA, A SORT SKETCH OF THE LITE OF 
Bmagwan MAnWAvInA, hy HasniatyaA Barra: 
CHARYA of Howrah, the Jain Mittra Mandel, 
Delhi. 1624. 


This is a hort tract on tho life of the founder 
It iz 


for letting scholara have an insight into the Jain 
jlomae af their religion and ite founder, The 
existence of these tracts that are being constantly 
issued is a sign of the recrodesnence of Jainian 
and the anxiety of ite followers that their tenets 


may become generally known. 
BR. C. Temrce, | 
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THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 


By tim Revo, H. HOSTEN, 8J., asp TK. JOSEPH. A, LT 
(Continued from pages 121—128 and H7—I55.) 


Additional Remarks, 
Pape i, note 7—The bulk of the first Malabar COnvirte bo Chriatianiiy coral ral, wotording ta 
tradition, of Namiwri Rrahmans or Nairs, 


The Nairs are Dravidians, like the vast majonty of the populution of South Trilla. They diffor fro 
the dark Dravidinns of the Eawt Coast, beowuso of free admixture with the Aryan Naimburi Bratman im- 
migrants to Malabar, The wives of all the mals mombers of a N ambar's family, exeept the father ated ive 
vides son, are Nair women, not Nantruyri women, bemus, aecording fo custom (now slowly changing), 
only the olichiseet an ote Namburi family can take « Namhuri woman to wife. The childron of the Nair 
wives of Narmmluria belong to the Nair custo, not to tho father’s caste. Such free hybridiaation did not take 
place on the East Const. Hence, the Malabar Dravidian: are fairer and taller than the other Draviddans 
of South India, 

Tho Dravidians, according to moat, authorities, came to India from the East Const mf Africa or from 
somewhere between that coast.and India, through the N.-W. passes of India, They were Africans rather 
(han Parthiana—T.KJ, [Some, like Schoff in his Periplus, hold rather that the movement waa in the 
tontrary direvtion, from parts of Asia near India to Arabia and Africa.—H.H.] 

Taridsicalnaiquemar = Turitaykkal Naykkanmiir, iv, Christiana of the Niykkar caste. CY, the wird 
Nayaka or Nayikes of Madurp, 

Covilinar = Kdvilmir, people of the ruling ciste, almost like Kehatriyas. 

Bramenea = Brian. Bellas = Vellilas, those of the agricultural class, something like the Stidiran. 

Taritaykkal (Malayalam and Tamil) is from the Byriae Triad (= right, orthodox), from which Tariq 
and Tursa are also derived. “‘Tariay Church * of the Quilon copper-plates meana ‘Orthodox Christian 
Church * (orthodox, according te the percotal cetimate of the Christians of the Quilon Church in qucwtion ), 
The Persian Christians who built the church were perhaps Nestorians.—'T.K., 

Paye 122, note $.—Jack-wood (Ariocarpus infegrifolia) and ebony (Dioepyros melanorylon) are waed for 
cromeo# in Malabar, ‘The former is yellow, and tho latter jet black, and both tako a high polish—T. KJ. 

Paye 125, note 15.—Mahiddvar Pattanam was the same a8, Or part of, the Christian quarters at Cranga- 
Bere. It means the city of Mahidéva, i.c., of Siva, the Hindu god, Literally, Muhi-civa means the great 
mod. ‘That ie why the British Museum MS. of 1604 line ‘the city of the great idol * (god) in tho tranelation 
of the Thomas Cana Capper-plates. 

The oldest form of the name is Makotai. Makdtaiyar = hd of Mak6tai, the king of Makitei, His peste gern 
(=town) is Makdtaivar Pattanam, which later became Mahddévar Patiapam, with a different meaning. 
In Sanukrit it has become Maliédaya Puram =the city of great prosperity, puram being but a synonym 
of Pottoman. 

The derivation of the oldest form Makétai ie uncertain. Could it be from Mahei, or Mahiisa, the well- 
known name of a town in Mesopotamin, from which immigrants perhaps came and colonised Crangunore } 

The modern Malayalam form of Makiitai is Makéta.—T.K., 

Can it be proved that the name Mahidévarpatayam did not at one Lime mean ‘the city of tha Groat 
Gord." i, the God of the Christians * 

Mo Rev. Fe. Bernard of St. Thomny, T.0.0.D., a Syrian, identifies Sundari, to which soinehow ha 
add Mahost, with Cranganore, He states furthor that Mahoes is Syriac for ‘town '. Cf, hin A brief ShetoA 
Of the History of the Syrian Christians, Trichinepoly, 124, p. 4. Uf that were so, Cranganore and Mylapore 
tight have been called Mahoaa, anc perhapsihe Moishan of The Hymn of the Soul, which St. Thomas aE On 
"he land of the Lnclian, la Myla pore.—H.H, | Mahosa does not moan * town"; it ia the name of a town.—T KT, 

[The Mahuza mentioned by Jacob of Sarug (a.m. M-621) in connewtion with the meeting af Hahhan 
and Bt. Thomas, must have been in Mesopotamia : for Thomas objected to going to Inilia. Asseman| (Bibl, 
Orient, t. J, pura, 2, P- 701) distinguishes two Mahuza in Mesopotamia: one « suburb of Bagdad, exiled 
Caroha, Corch or Carch, the other, called Arjuna, in Assyria or Adiabene. A. Mingana, The Barly Spread 
if Cristianily in Iidia (roprinted from The Bulletin of the John Byland's Library, vol. 10, No. , July 1036, 
p00}, htt” Karke tle Maishan, mnotent capital of Meseno (Maishan) (wards Hasrah. The Malatinr accounts 
Walch being St. Thorss to India from Basrah would seer to have identitied Juul of Sarug’s Mahuze with 
Peroth-Maishan, newr Basra, whieh had @ bishopric in ap. 225, Cf, Mingana, op. it, p. O11. The 
Marjam Kali Song, tor which Mr.'T. K. Joseph consulted two Kottayam oditions, ono of 1910, and an Carlier 
One having # colophon with the date 1732, beings ‘Thomas and Habban from *MihésS,' the eartier edition 
"Pelling it MahOda. Itwp's Malayalarn History of the Malabar Syrian Christian Church, Cochin, 1880 (and 

ed, Kottayam, 1904, consulted hy Me. 'T. K. Joseph) bas Mahésin in Yiisse (wie, p. 78n,). ‘Tho Thame 
(makes 8t. Thomas and Habban embark in Arabia. In an itinerary of St. Thomas, do Couto 
gets Che maine Marhozaya, and states that Bishop Francisco Ror, 8.J., was of opinion it was Malacca. Oy, 
| 
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Da Asia, Doo, 12, La a 4; t.4, Lisboa, 1788, p. 73, Marhozaya it probably again Malu of Mesopotamia. 
Do Couto objected that no ¢hips went direct from Mozambique to Malaces and that St. Thomas came to India 
from Marhozava.—H 1.1 

Page 125, note 76.—1 know of on records in which » Cranganore ora ie used. There are many in 
whieh the Vypin em, counted from the almost sudden formation of the island of Vypin during the extra 
ordinary flood of a.p. 1341, oovurs. Tt is known as tho puefe-vaippu (ae new deposit) ea in Malayolac. 
Vypin (Malayalam Veippe ) isan island | 3milea long ond one mile broad, on the north side of Cochin.—T.K.J. 

Pave 125.—" The copy of the olla . . . . says faithfully this." This statement has led me to 
think that, Bishop Roa writing in 1604 had before him the Jew's {p. 140 infra) tramsoript of the original 
ineriplion, of wt lest» copy of that transcript, from which the prelate made his faithful Portuguese trane- 
lation, Bishop Ror know Malayalam fairly well. 

In this transcript or its copies still extant f It may be among the old Portuguese MSS, from Malabar, 
aoda search hes to bermade for it in the British Musewm of in one of the arehives onthe continant.—T.K.. 

Page 127, note 27.—The names a8 reconstructed by me (on 33nd August 1925) from tho rotogrph 
nro >—(1) Adfadiri Kanton, (2) Cherukatspratiu Chittan Komaran, (3) Achchutan Kaptan, {4) Armed vnc ¢ ft 
Kastan Atrulan, (5) Cherumalapratie Trirthraman Komaran, (6) Peruvalandize Atitian Chinaan, (7) Peru- 
calaniitu Chdatian Koran, (8) Vikramon Chinnan of Kafutturudti, (9) Airdni Perunddyil—-T.K. 

Page 127, note 28.—[ Este caleritura oediatia] « (tema Szabat This must be a translation 
of the wsunl phrase ' kevyrlutte, Sri,’ occurring at the end of old inscriptions. Lt meanstiterally * handwriting, 
Prosperity.’ * Sri‘ ( = Lakshmi) ia the goddess of prosperity: or Inck, and the word is usnally written at 
the beginning of any kind of writing (letters, documents, etc.) ae an auspicious symbol, and sometimes ul 
(he oml, na the eignature of a person. In the present instance i. ia the signature of the royal donor. 

By sedilata does the translator indicate that a sign or seal is put in the plato just bofore Sei 1—T.KT. 

(The date when the Thomas Cana copper-plates were executed ia not given. Tha seven kinda of muaainal 
instruments, tho five kinds of tribute, and the limita of the property assigned to Thomas Cana are not enu- 
merted, Shallwe say that, there were other copper-plate: epecifying these points, or thot the tranclator 
omilied the specifications What shall we think of the following tradition which I have never found re- 
ferred to by the Portuguese Y “ Owe Aerole Lipa (ie. legendary history of Malatur) of the Nesranis, sys 
that their forelathers. . . . built Codangalur, 1¢ may be learned from tho granite inseripthion at the 
rerthern entrance of the Tiruvanjiculam temple. €y. Dr. Gandert, in Moras Journal, XI, 122, 
quoted in Hobaon-Joheon, ov. Shinkali, In Jawuwry 1024, I spoke of this text to the Dewan of Cochin, who 
belioved that the inscription had been buried near the temple on the arrival of Tipu Sultan in Malabar- 
1 went to Tiruvanchikulam in February 1024, inquired, waa dizappointed, but was shown instead, af eome 
distanen from the temple, half-buried under a bamboo clump ina private garden, an enormous stan with 
an inseripiion, which Ina simes been read by Mr. 'T’. K. Joseph,—H_H., | 

Al the instance of C. W. E. Cotton, Eaq., C.1E., LC.8., of the Indian Historie Records Commision, 
thie etone pow known as the Vataseeri Stone was more than a year ago acquired by the Cochin Government 
and removed tothe Trichur Museum, in Cochin. The insoription on it seems to be the carliest known record 
relating te the Cochin royal house, Paleographically it ia, I think, of cirra 1000 an,—TUKT, 

[Woe must suppode that Mgr. Roz secured a copy of the Portagucer translation made by the Jew mentioned 
by Lucena (p. 149) Rox declares that he copied faithfully what he had before him. Do Couto probably 
obtained hiaeopy from Foz, aod changed it ina few pointe which to him appeared of little consequence. —H.4.| 

Page 727, hole 30.—Saniarik alias Andrapolia, was certainly outeide India. 8, 4 cannot be Cranpa- 
nore, Plonse serufinize the Acia ogain. 

| Answer:—Mr, 'T. K. Joseph may have been impressed by Dr. J. §N, Furqular’s paper “The Apostle 
Thomasin North India” (reprinted from The Bulletin of the Join Ryland's Library, vol, 10, No. |, Tanuary 
1026). There we find, pp. 10-20, Dr. Farquliar identifying with Anidropolia (#ic), atown at one day's sail up 
the Nile from Alexandria, the Sandarik and Andrapotis of ihe Acts and the Andranopalle of the Passi, 
Andropolia wae situated on the left bank of the Nile, and is now Chabur or Shaboor, Le tht aatialactory ? 
Tho only resson we might have te make At. Thomas come by the Red Sua ia that Habban ie made to meet 
St. Thomas at Casares in the Possio; but, cofsidering Jacob of Sarug and our Indian authorities quoted 
obowe, bo which we could add other Indian nuthoritina, we might suspect that Camren io a mistake {or 
Baerah or Maishan. Bo that as it may, Sandardk must be identiiied with Cranganore, 


[Hubban takes Thomas homewards to Tudia ina ship, to the royal town of Andrapolis and fram thore 
goo! to the cities of India, whenoe be reaches Cuodaphor, Cy. M.R. James. The Apocryphal New Texta- 
mew, Oxford, 1024; Grek Acts, p. 300, § 25 p. 971, § 1. In the De Mirmcktiv the town is not name. 
Thomas waa often commissioned by the Lord to visit Citerior Indin, Habban comes and takes him bo the 
first city of Tndin, in Citerioy Indin, the voyage having lasted only threo month, though it alwaye rook 
three yeurs (St. Jerome saya that the jourtioy hy the Red Sea wonld tuke a year, ancl (hat «ix month 

woe fast.) Frou thie unnamed oty in Citorior India, whore Thon meioted ab ihe pevaerbage-f ame of the 
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king's dauchter, the feast being seven long under Sandartk and Andrapolis in the Acts, “Thomas soon leaves 
for Ulterior India, the king and many of his people following after him to be baptised, and the king be- 
coming o deacon. Cf. Bonnet, Acta Thome, Lipsim, 1893; De Miraculis, pp. 87, 98, 101. In the Poasio 
Habhan pomes by ship to Cesarean, and in 7 days takes Thomas by ahipto Andranopolis ; after the marriage. 
feast of the king ‘e daughter, both all away, and reach Gundaphar, Cy. Bonnet, op, cit, pp. 183, 15,100. In 
the Syriae Acts we have: “ao certain merchant, an Indian, lupponed Lo come into the South country from 
." tthe British Masoum MS. being injured here, the name of the plice is tot legible). Cy. End. ey 
Lod, - 4. The Berl and the Cambridge MS. have: “‘a certain merchant came from the South country.” 
The missing word in the British Museum MS. is perhaps Hindustan, ae Lharkitt thought, of, ibd. 160, 1 
propose Malinas with Mediyeott, and suggest that the South country from which Habban rame waalor the 
author South Inca, Malabar or Mylapore, siner none of oor four earliest authorities eeeme to know that Gun- 
daphar reignod inthe North: West, whilo Indian and Mesopotamian accounts, from at least Barhebracus{)246- 
$6) place (inndaphar at Mylapore, Possbly Jacob of Sarug doesthe aume(a.o. 500-621), 1 cannot conmilt 
hint, wt Pknow thet heomakes Habban sek of Gundaphar whether it i possible to build without foundations 
ti twee, The Malabar accounts have brought Habban from Mylapore to Mahuza and back to Mylapore. 

[My reasons for identifying Sandarik with Cranganore are: (1) The nome Antriyos (Andrew) given by 
the Thome Parvam of 160] to the king of Tiruvanchikulum (Cranganore), Compare it with Andrapolis, 
Awtranopolic, Adrianopolis, and note that, 02 Sandarik or Sanadritk of the Edossan Syriac Acts is the 
mune of an Eden king, the third after Abgar, (.<., Sanatcue or Sanatrugh, Abgar’s aiater’s son, the form 
Sanwidrik or Sundarik ia least reliable, unless like the other names it cain be connevted with some nanie like 
Andeow or Antrayos, The ending ¢k must be compared with uth in Commas [ndicopleustes’ Mangaruth 
(for Mangalur, Mangalore), (2) The Malabar tradition assigns to Crangunore the marriage-foast of the 
king's daughter, which in-the Acts and Passio takes place at Sandarik, Andrapoli« or Andranopolic, Tho 
ie Mirarnitie, os we have aaid, places it in the fret towt of India, in Citerior [ndia, where Thomas {inst 
landed, (hus agrecing with our other three sources, (3) The author of the Passio says (Bonnet, op, cit, p. 130) 
that, soon after, Thomas sent a priest to Andranopolia to take charge of ita church, and (hat in his own 
time tho See of Thomas wae still there, with a great multitude won over to Chriat. ‘Tho firet bishop appointed 
to Andranopolis by Thomas wae Dionysius, the king's son-in-law. Inthe Thoma Parcom we find that the son- 
in-law (TR. Joseph transtates by “nephew') of the king of Tiruvanchikulam, i.¢., Cranganore, is called Bishop 
Képpe (Peter). The Dionysius of the Paseo ia therefore the Peter of the Thome.Partan. Pomibly, ann gives 
hithont hon name, and the other his Christian name, or tho name he took on hesoming a bishop. Aa neither 
the Arts nor the De Miroéulie has o namo for Dionysus, and tho namein the Poeso differs from that in 
the Thoma Porvem,tho Thowia Parvem ie independent, while both the Paro and the Thoma Porvom 
colin eneh ot her. 

(The Thoma Paro is also independent of our earliest wothorities for the name Andrew givan to the 
king of Tiruvanchikulam. The Poste gives him no name ; the De Miraculie mether ; but the latter saya, 
on the oocasion when Sifur, Mazdai’a general, moota Thomas, thar present at the mooring was St. Thomas" 
deacim, the king of tho marriage-foast colobrated wt the firat town in Indian where Thomas had landed, In 
the deta the deacon present on the eerie occasion, Lo whom Thomas entrusts the people of the place, 
li callod Nanthippus (Syricc Acts), Xenophon (Greek Acts). We must conelude that the deacon Aaunihip- 
pua-Xenophon ie no other than the deacon-king of Anudrapolis. The moeting between Sifur and Thomaa 
must therefore have taken place ab Andrapolie; for the deacon-king must have returned to Andrapolia 
with his people after purening Thomas in the direction of Gandaphar's kingdom, perhaps ta Gantlaplhiar's 
capital, chiefly as Thomas remained at loast two years in Gundaphar's dominiona. Tho Thoma Pore 
in independent of our other authorities in What it calle the king Andrew, and does not allude to his bocoming 
ao deaion. Tt ja independent in other matteraas well. Shall wo say that the Thome Purcam borrowed the 
Tame from the name Andrapolis, or Andmnopolis or Sandardk, when it calla Androw king of ‘Tiruvanchikn. 
lati ? Shall wo not my rather that the name Andrew ia repreaented in Andrapolis or Andranopalie aad ia older 
than the Grek Actes? The same for Sandarik, Hf it can be connected with o name like Andrew 1 We have 
thenthe very curious fact that the following Crock names Manthippua, Menophon, Andrew, Dionysius, 
Polagia (tho name of the king's daughter), Andrapolis, Andmnopotis, Adrianopolis, all refer to Cranganore, 
Compare thie with the Greek influence from Alexandria and perhaps Mesopotamia exercised on the 
Milalar conet in the first two or three conturies of our era, and with the-fact that we haveat Koravalangad, 
iit Malan, o Christian bell with an insetiption of which we suppose the characters to be Crook rathior (feu 
anything else. Note also that ihe Passio viates that an inseription on the tomb of Pelagia declared in 
Grock and in the Greek character : “ Here esta Pelagia, the «spouse of Bishop Dionysius, whe was tho 
daughter of Thomas the Apoatio.” 

(‘The Passio agrees in so many matters with the Thoma Parram alone, while yet differing from it in 
ttlmtantial points, that we must aay both have preserved dotaile older and more reliable than the fncstre 
lets we now have. Tho Paero in qucted iy Isidore of Sevilte (d. G18) and in the Moewrabie liturgy, Ih is 
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oldor than the De Afiracwtix, which borrows from it, but only partly, in one point of importance, thy sens 
inthe Temple of the Sun. The i> Afiraouiis ia itself quoted by St. Gregory the Groat (d. 610), and it cannot 
be ly Gregory af Tours (d. 604-394), for the simple reason that it represents-the removal of St, Thomas’ 
relies in the lifetime of Masdui, wherens (iregory of Tours, who know the Pasvio, anys it took place alter 
longtime Lf the Paavo were ol a.m. 450, it would «till be of respectable antiquity. 11 veuchies for 
the hierarchy, deacon, priest, and bishop, established at Cranganore by Thomas and iv continuity wntil 
ne lato aa a.m, 450, the date we suppose, Tt doesso ina manner clearer than any other dorument we have. 
In turn, the Malabar tradition vouches for the apostolicity of the Mylapore Church and for Thomas’ death 
and burial at Mylapore, We now #eo that, with the See of Thomas at Crangmnore HP to.4_5, 400, it can 
do #9 authoritatively. The St Thomas question in solved for Mylapore, and solved on the most mitia- 
factory lines, those of the Malahar tradition. | 

[lt rnatters litth now ifthe Thoma Parram ia suspect in certain matters, Tt would be invaluable, had 
it kept only the name Andrew of the king of Andrapolis and the name Kepha of his bishop son-in-law—H.#.| 

Andrew and Képpi of Thomas’ Ramban's song of a.p- 1001 are mere fabrications, | suspect. ‘The sing 
entirely unfounded, although it ix aid to be based ona MS. of the Dat eentury. Ihave altogether ignored 
the gong. It i¢ a pious fraud, if 7 may say so, 

These are my chiet reasons for regurding the sang aa spurious :— | 

(1) The author anys that this song is an abridged ver#ion of an account written in the first century A.0. 

Hit none other than he hes heard of or seen such an important histories! documient—tielt her 

Karbosa, De Harros, Correa, Menezes, Gouvea, Roz nor any’ other porsen eagerly soirching for 

doctments relating tothe history of the Malsbar Church, ‘Tho first-century dooumont Out sudhbouly 

titifested itself to Thomas Rambin (=Thomas the Monk) in 1601 a.o—whore has it gone Lf 

(2) This song, which the euthor himself says was composed in aco. 1601, ia in point of style and Janguage 

mero modern than another wellknown Malagalam sone of ap. 1TH, called the Mdryam-Kald Sony. 

(3) The song gives o good many astoundingly mimite detaila—for instance, the nano of Antrayée 

(Andrew) king of Cranganore, of Kopp’ (Cophas, Peter) his nephew consaterated bishop, and of 

Paulds (Paul) king of Mylapore also consecrated bishop; the amount of time the apostle apent in 

each plane; the respective numbers of Brahmans (G50), Kalutriyas (2510), Vaieyas (STS), 

Stidras (280) and Jews 40) that he converted: the number ofthe kings (7) that he orlained fitiesta, 

of the chiefa (21) that he mado trustees of the common fund, of the dead (20) that he roland to 

life, aru of the diaemed (100) that he healed. 

Gut not even «single one of these details is found oither in the traditions of the roaportive localities 
ti Malabar, or in other peoords in Syrine or Malayalam. Thatmmeans that fram the first. eentary A.m. until 
the discovery of the aong about twenty wears ago-—_r, for about 1800 yeurs—the cetaile recorded therel 
had no existence in the world of actuatity.—T.K al. 

mtanke wy TR. 

(1) Even before Dr. Farquhar wrote his paper mentioned by the Rev. Fr. Houten, 1 was wader the impres- 
sion that Andrapolis (Sandartik) wae outalde India wf the peat dey, Lot whether it ie the Adudlecpreatin 
pointed out by Dr. Farquhar, 1 do not know. 

(2) The earliest versions of The Act of Thomas—the Syriac and the Grock—say that the apowtie firat 
landed in Anmirapolia (Sandarhk), a royal city, and then ‘came into the citing of Indis * and went away “to 
appear before" King GOdoophar, From this most wholers have inferred that Amira polia (Samlarhk) was 
outmile Tintin. q 

(4) Of the later versions tho Maeno gives us to underetand bias Antdimnopolis was only 6 seven days" 
Hl from Cusnrea, and that the apostlo had to wail further to reach India, So the Paseo aurom with the 
Syringe and Groek versions in this reaneet, 

(4) According to another later version, Or Mirqculis, Habban takes Thomas to the first city in Citerior 
india, and thence Uboy leave for Ulteriog Indin, 

About the time when Jy Mireculie was written Citerior Indin meant even the lower extremity of Araliia 
—(Medlycott's Thomas, p. 178), Enhiopin was India [nterior (or. cu), or the Indins—fibid,, po. 172). 
Arabia Felix alio waa the Inslies—(jhid., p. 177). To Rufinue fabour 245—al0 aco.) India the Farther 
was Abyssinuk-—(ibid., pp. 182, 158) And "at least in Sasemnian times" (220-65) act.) “and doubtless 
carler, thore provailed an idea of ati (ndia in the west as well as an India in the ast” —Cenbirieipe Hiiateeg 
af fnéia, 1,326. Seenlio Mingana: Early Spread of Obristianity in fwilie, reprint, L026, pg LL—14, 

Bo Citeriar Indin of De Mircentia was outaisdte moder) Locia | | : 

()) Tt is clear therefore that all the four early versione of The arts place Andrapote (Sandartkc) outa 
modern india, Tt is only in ihe liter Malntar ane foreign recensione or wilaptatinee (in Syringe, ‘Portis, 
ete,) ht wo tind Aminpolis wontitied with Cringanore, anil Giidnaphar with the Chota king of Mylapore. 
And it hae te be epeeially doted that thoes reione or adaptations are later than the bate, of idee Sly. 
four veemond alteuly rdferred 10 by «t toast hall a down centuries, Like Thomas Ramban's Song of 
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1001 4p. they appear te have recdived eudden inspiration. Barhebraeus (1246—-86) acems to be the narlioat 

writer (barring. af ooutes, the Syriac and Grek martyrologies afc, TOW, which mention Columina, ae, pra- 
batty Chinnamalai, near Mylapore) who cannects St ‘Thomas definately with South India Coan ie. 525) 
aay nothing aboot St, ‘Thomas in. Mate (Malabar). 

(0) As already showt: Thomas Heuntben'« Song ia spurious, and must be ruled our of court. | 

(7) “Thome Parvam of 1601.° Thonws Ramban'e Sony of (G01 an. ianot the sameas Thama Paream, 
anothor Malayalam song about St.Thomas. The soog of 1001 and ‘Carmen Thoma Raglan’ set in 
falenki's The Apostl) Three, Mangalore, 191%, are the same. 

(8) *Thename Antrayos ” (Andrew) given by the song of L601. "The Mdrgam-Kali Song (tm Malayalam) 
about Si. Thoms, which waa the site, undisputed authority for all Malabar Christians until the publication tr 
[91Gofthe song of 160) a... and iwstill jealously regarded as such by ihe Southist sation claiming descent 
from Thoms Cann, callsthe king not Androw, but P4l. 1 think we need not hesitate toaffinm that both these 
songs got the names from Andra-polis, the Mergam-Aali Song taking the latter half, and the aang of 1601 the 
jormer, Hoth the soagadeem io boadaplations of the Passio or De Miraculis. (See Remark No. 11 infra}. 

(9) "Son-indaw." ‘The word in the original (marwnakun) haw the senses of son-in-law and nephew, 

(10) “Thoma Parrain is independent.” Correct Thoma Parvo into Thomas Ramban's Sony of 
1601, na indicated in Remark No. 7, anfe. The song of 1601 seems to be, on the contrary, dependant on, 
and in fact an adaptation of the Latin versions of The det, interlarded with « large number of details 
soomingly inverted by the author, (fee amie, p, 150), 

(11) “The Malahar tradition vouckes," ote. 1 beg to aulmit: that we should say " Malabar tradition 
of recent centuries,” But was Malabar tradition of the first, sovond, third, fourth and the succeeding two 
or three conturies, identical with that of subsequent centuries 1 We do not know, becouse the early Nialalae 
tradition has not come down to ux in written form. (See my “St. Thomas in South India,” nd. Am, 
Docember, 1926), ‘Tradition grows and is constantly pruned and grafted. The St, Thomas tradition of 
Mihibor nue: have heen no exeeptian. : 

(12) “Tt would be invaluable, had it kept only the name Andrew." As already pointed wut in Remark 
No. §, the Méryam-Kali Sony which, unlike the upstart song of 1601, is still religiously treasured by the 
Milahor Christians a4 nn invaluable possession, calls him Pol, set Andrew. 

And, be in noted that this Mdryam-Kalé Song makes Thomus land first in Mylapore, then takes, him. to 


Pol'a daughter's tharringe fonst (at of unnamed place outside the Mylapore king's territory) anid to of lise 
countries inching Malacea ond China, back again wo Mylapore, thence to Cranganore and other plares ini 


Mulubar, trom whinh country he goes again to Mylapore in obedience tothe king's indignant summons and is 
lnter Killed in a rlot at the temple of the goddess Kali. 

Qn the ether hand, the song of 1001 makes Thomas land first: in Cramganore mi aD. a), andl, wit hout 
allowing him to preach in other parte aleo of Malabar, hurries him awny to Mylapore, whence he proceeds to 
China and returnsto Mylapore. Avthe invitation of a nephew of the king of Malabar he sails back to Orange. 
hore, Catoblishes churches in that kingdom, goes back to Mylapore on foot, return to Malabar on foot 
(actos tht Chita) with the hotp of angela mand gree lewck. again to Mylapore, where he us Killed. 

(14) POl, ki of an Fast Coast territory, mentioned in the Mdryam-Kali Song, and Andrew of Cranga- 
nore onthe Weat Coast, mentioned in the sirious song of 100] can easily be traced to Andrapolis of The 
‘ici, the mune of a ciby. 

{horas Rambin, the author of the latter, though anacrupalous, seme to have been the moro learned 
of the two bard. For he recognised that Andmpolis could mean Andrew's city, and #0 christened the king 
Anidrow. While tho other called tim PGi, most probably because he mistook Anrapolis for a personal 
ine, Of whith the latter half wae to hin a eure. 

(14) A close study—compamtive and analytic—of all the available versions of our Mallar trectition 
hus convinced me (a) that they wre not faithiul, consistent reproduction of contemporary tradition, but 
Oe camnye, studies, or hicubrations based on the materials ihat the authors could lay hands on, andl (5) 
that the tradition in ite modern form contajus two layers.—(1) the purely indigenous avory of the asint who 
lice buried in Mylapore, and (2) the story al The Acts of Thomas.—T I." | 

Page 128, note 37.—Harbosa mentions two churches at Cranganore, which must have heen burnt 
(lawn when the Christiana fled to Katutturutti and built a church there, When? Before 1600, (1 mist 
sce the Parur inacription. write to the Viear—T.K.J. . 

{.4t page 148, note 44, evpra—We find that before ab. 1510 there was ay Cranganore a Church of Our 
Lay of Mercy, and another of Bt. Thomas ‘hia latter was tlestroyed in 1836. Mgr. Rox (rf. text ited. j 
“nutes that a Syrian MS. of L507 montions at Cranganore theee cliorolore ; Chir Lastly "+, aL. Thomas’ and Sp. 
Ynirce’s, In a Syringe MS. of Awn. 1301, the loncon Zechariah, a relative of Muar Jacob, director of the Chiro 
1 Christion fndia, sates that he writes inthe Church of the martyr Mar Cyriacut of Shingala (Cranganore), 


<== — = 


60 Not having son Me, Joxeph'a rojoindor befor it was in printed proot form, 1 reserve my answer 
for a fupure nurober of the Indian Antiqnery,—O. 4, 





oy. Mingana, op. ela. repaint) pl iit, Slax Baceh, Metropolitan of India, wrote another Syriac MB. in 
the Church of St, Thoma of Shingala, in aco.tsl0. Of ébid., po 70. Do Couto states thal, after buildin 
a chmrch at Cranganore, that of St. Thomas, still existing in do Couto's time on the aume site, bul renewed, 
Thomas Cananeo built two others, those of Our Lady and of the martyr St. Cyriacus. The pei i of 
St. Thomas at Crnennore existed probably in acm. G88, when we hear of one Mar Johannes, Motra 

tt Malabar. The name and the date are found ina relation dated Triehur, Cochin, 1820, and wert taken 
froma Syrine MS. ofthe Cananeode Church, near Quilon. Cf. The South India Ohristion Re posritury, Madras, 
It (1838). p. 103. This Mar Johannes of A.p. 188 moy bothe Mar Johunan of Cranganore mentioned hy 
iahep ton of Uranmnnore (p. 147 enpra). 

[Prolably the Cliristinns of Cranganore enffered whenever the Jews of Cranganore were the ohpeet of 
attack. Zeireddion Mukhdom, on Arab, Reyptian, or Turk, who was sent to bolp Caliont and the Mluham- 
rutin princes ageinet the Portugues, and whose account ends in an, 1580 (ci. Avimtick Researches, vil. 
V; “Hintorieal Remarks on the Coast of Malabar" by Duncan, p. 22) says that in act, 98) (ap, 1624-25) 
ihere waa o Jewish settlement ot Cranganore, which the Muohumimaans attanked fiercely, killing the Jews 
ond destroying their houses and aynagogues. Many then fled to Chenotta or Chonnamangalam. Alter 
that, Cronganore waa to them distasteful. In 1565, on the ocension of another war between the Samorin 
ated Cochin, they Hed to Cochin, where their first leaders were David Baleha, Samuel Castil, Ephraim Balwh, 
and Joseph Levi. tn S67 they had completed their synagopues onl seme other bolldimgs. CY. Uermann. 
Die Kirche der Thomaschriaten, Giteraloh, 1877, pp. 255-256.—H.H.] 

Page 728, note 32.—These names sem to be Kittir, Katanite, Opamturutte, and Narimattam ; 
bet Jam not sure at all, Tomust enquire. These are all names of places now existing ; bot there ie a rich 
family by name Kéttir, which ia now in possession of the landa ofthe old Viltyarvarttam king or the king of 
Malolwer Christians —T.KQ!. 

{1 understand that these are names of families which came from the Mylapore side, perhaps on the ooea- 
sian of the persecution launched by Manikka Viéakar. A Malabar Christian MS. of «. ao. 1800, which 
Mr. T. K, Joseph wrote to me about, places in 293 the flight of Christiana from Kavéripattanam to their 
brethren in Malabar, aod in 315 the arrival of Manikkn Vitaker at Quilon. These dates are remarkably 
close to Geiger’s date 314 for Manikka's supposed visit to Ceylon, ond tothe date 270 in V. A. Smith. lttup‘s 
History rofers to the arrival of a Manichean of Persia before this persecution of Manikka Vilukar. The 
Milabar secounts also state that the Christians of Mylapore were persecuted by Monikka. Though he is 
now held to have been o Saivite, he may have beon himeolf a Manichean. The people of Vepar or Bopar, 
on the Fishery Coast, who, according to Mer, Roz and do Conto, recollected still that they were of the caste 
of the Christians, may have been spostates, It was the opinion in Malabar in 1500 that some of tle Aly lis 
pore Christions had fed to the Todamala or Mountains of the Todas, in the Nilgiris, Two expeditiona were 
een Boon after to reconmoitre. The first brought back favourable news ; the eecond, returning from the 
buffalo worshipping Tolas, epoke adversely, We now discover on the eastern ajlopes of the Nilgiria sores 
of stones with «a creas, which in my opmion pan be nothing else than Christian. 

[Do Couto speaks of tho OCortali Christians of Paru (Parur), who eid that the firet Indian city where 
St. Thomas landed was Mahhdivarpattanam. Compare the name Cortali with the name Kéttip—H.H.| 

Page 128, note 35,—The proper Malayalam pronunciation ia Katutturutti—T.Kd, 

Page 128, note 36,—Cotete ia Roéttayatts (¢ o# in ‘her, +father"), the loeative of Kéttayam.—T.K4I. 

Page 128, note 36.—There in place KRotamiAbir, north of Kottayam: But dil Menezes, coming from 
Diamper, oven north of Koiamaélir, retrace his stepy ta Kotamélir from Kétteyam ? Gouvea must be 
conaultecl—T .K., 

[The itinerary in Gouvea's Jornada ia: Diamper, Cottote, amd Commalli, in the country of the king 
of Pores. On the way from Coitete to Coramalli, de Menezes waa met by the Queen of the Tecancutes. 
From Coramalur (a new spelling), de Meneses organised a mission to the Malloas, who were supposed to be 
apostate Christians, Two Cassanare of Doramallur (read; Coramallur) went, and met tho Archiishap 
later at Angamale, While de Menezes was ot Coramallur (new spelling), the king of Porck came up the river 
with about 100 boats to celebrate ot Commallur, as he did every yoor, hia birthday. From (ormmuallor 
de Meneses went to Dinmper, Cf. fole. 7ir-hir—H.A.| 

My identification of Coramallu setme to be correot.—T.K.l, 

Pape 126, note 37.—1t seers to be Turaviir (fae in rat), north of Kottayam —T.KA. 

Paye 147, note 38 —The varlieat mention of the vision and the body of emigranta, that I have eeon 
secure in Bishop Thomas’ Syrise letter of a.p. 1721 to Carolee Schaal of Leiden, The Syrian pricst 
Mathew's Syrinn secount of about the same time (ef. Fnd. Ant, March, 1927—‘ Land's Anecdote Syristen ‘) 
refers to the vision and the body of emigrants. The song for the danse referred to by Fr. Hosier ia the 

Maryam Kali Song of a0, 1732, of which ho now has a translation of mine. Other short songs about Thomad 
ater, inniyy wabanngy with this anit of 1722, are of about tho ame time 
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1 have found no reason yet to think that the vision and the emigration were not in the Malabar 
tradition when Monaermte, Gouven and others wrote their accounts. Are de Barros and Gaspar Corres 
alao- silent on the matter 1—T.KQI. 

Page J47, note 10.—1I have board of Jewish colonists in Pilayir (= Pali), but not of Armenians. 
[ must enquire—T EJ, 

Page 147, para. 2.—Thomas Cananco among the saints. No, he was a merchant.—TLK.QI. 

Page 147, para. 2.—A wife and a concubine. Thomas Cananco is even now said to have 
had a wife of his own nationality, and a concubine belonging to the veluftitan or washermm 
caste of Malabar. We know that concubinage is a regular recognised institution among the 
Jews (those in Malabar too) and other Semitio people. Until recent times: it was often se 
among the indigenous Malabar Christians also, the concubines in this. case, as in the case of 
the Malabar Jews, being women converts from low caste Hindus, who are usually retained as 
maid servants. ‘The offspring of thes: Christian concubines are Christians, contemptuously 
termed rafukar, and are put very low in the social scale. To call a pure-bred, high caste 
Malabar Christian a aéakan may cost the offender his life, Family tradition tells which 
Christian is of high caste and which a Vatukan, The distinction is now-a-days vanishing. 

The Malabar Christian system of concubinage wae condemned at the council of Diamper 
in 15690 (Act 7, decree 13).—T.K.J. 

Page 147, note 4)— Bishop Mar Johannan, before the arrival of the Portuguese m a.p. 14d, 

This may be Bishop Mar John'’sent to Molabor in the year 1801 of Alexander (= 4-0. 14090) by tho 
Catholiong Mar Simeon, Patriarch of tho East. Ino lotter from Malabar written w year alter tho year ald 
of the Greek# (= 4.0. 1503), he ia deseribed as“ till alive and kale.” The letter must have beem of ap. 
1M There ia another Mar John of ap. 988 (ef p, 181, 9. 44 of p_ 148).—T.K.I. 

Page 148, para. 1.—The Cranganore Church of St. Cyriacus was in existence in A.D. 
1301, for the colophon of « Syriac book (Cod. Syr. Vat, N. xxii), containing a church Loo- 
tionary of the Pauline Epistles, says it was finished in thit Church on » Wedneaday, in June, 
of the year 1612 of the Greeks (=a.p. 1301),—T.K.I. 

Page 148, para: 2.—Patne ia Mahadévarpatianam, Cranganore. 

“ This king was a Christian.” No, he was a Hindu.—T KA, 

Page 148, para. 2.—Coulao is Quilon in Travancore. 

“Tn many things ther memory. Many things in Memory of ther antiquity t 

“ Padries.” The reference must be to the public copy on alone of the Thomas Cana plates. 

“ Temples.’ Better, Charches.—T.K.J. 

Page 149, para, 4—" They presented them to the Governor,” ‘They ' means the Malabar 
Christians. 

But where did Faria y Sousa get the following specific details t 

“In the year 1544 camo to Cochin, Jacob, « Chaldean bishop of Oranganore, where 
heing dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, Peter de Sequeyra, and told him necessity 
liad obliged him to pawn two copper plates "' [those of Thomas Cana) “ with characters 
engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestowed on the Apostle 
St. Thomas’ [no, Thomas Cana, the merchant) “ by the sovereigns " [hetter, sovereign. 
singular] "' of those countries, when he preached there :” [Thomas Cana did not preach, but 
carried on trade)" that be desired him to release them, lest they should be Jost if hedied, for 
if he lived, he would take them out himself. This prelate found the only way to lose them, 
was trusting the Portuguese ; for Sequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were pawned for, 
put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heard of." —Porluguese Asia, LI, 506, 

Perhaps the Governdér, Dom Affonso took them away in a.p. L4—T.R.I, 

Page 149, para. 4.—“Writing already almost spoiled by age." ‘That would show that the 
plates wore much morethan a thowsend years old in 1544. For the Jewish plate of 1085 ..p. is 
still aa poo! as new, and the Quilon Church plates of cirea 880, though broken to pieces, have the 
characters quite deep and legible. Ofcourse, we assume that these three sets of plates being oon- 
sidered yory valuable, wore carofully preserved by the owners under similar conditions of safety. 

1544 minus say 1100= 444, which makes the year 345 4p, assigned by tradition tothe 
Thomas Cana plates, very probable,—T.K.J. 
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Page 149, pora. 4—" To the Apostle St. Thomas.” No, to the merchant Thomas Cana, 
The Apostle Thomas is in Malabar called Mir TémmA. The merchant Thomas also can 
be called Mar Tommi, Mar, meaning Lord, being applicable to Christ, the Apostles, Patriarchs, 
Bishops, masters, and other respectable men, Carolus Sehanf, of Leiden is uddressed 
as Moar Carolus in the Syriac letter of 1721 previously referred to.—T Kul. 

Page 1419, para. 4—" A Temple and a Church," Thomas Cana and his Christian followers 
had no nee for a teomple,—T KI, 

Page 149, last para—am, $86, This date may perhaps apply to the Quilon Church 
plates of obout a.p. 880, granted in the reign of Chéramiéin Perumé] Sthinn Ravi. Chéra- 
min Perumé] simply means the Emperor of Malabar, [t is not a proper name, although 
many tike it as such. One of these emperors became a great Saivite saint and is always 
known a# Chéramin Perumal Nayanir, and not by his proper name, which is twnknown. 
(Sce alzo page 149, foot-note 46).—T.K.J, | 

Page 140, para. 1.—* Chronogram Shovala,"' pronounced Sdviila, Generally, it is only 
significant words that are used as chronograma, But Sdvila is meaningless in Malayalam, 
or Tamil, or Sanskrit. [t may be that the author of the clronogram was not able to find a 
word whioh would at onee give sense and indicate the date, But Suvélé (Suvald) in Syriac 
line & meaning (question or enquiry). 

Since the date is given in the Christian era, it is evident that the chronogram was made in 
Malabar after the Portuguese advent in ap, 1498. Bor that cra was not in vague in that country 
prior to that date, The era of the Greeks was in use among the Malabar Christians in pre- 
Portuguese times. Thedate then must have been (345-4311 —) 656 anno Grecorum.—T.K.I, 

Page 150, para. 2.—* Franciscans.” The Malayalam name for the Portuguese waa 
(and is) Parunki (Feringhee). Did the Jesuit writer of 1604 mistake Parugki (the Portuguese) 
for the Franciscans ! 

Should we not search for the priceless plates in Governor Martim Affonso dw Sousa's house ¢ 

Mar Jacob, though he apprehended death in 144, died only in 1549. He did not however 
recover the plates as expected, not because he did not care or endeavour to do 40, but because 
the Parunkis (Portuguese) had taken them away to their country. 

Page 16], note 60—The Syrian MS. of the Canancode Church, near Quilon, to whic) 1 referred above 
(p. 182, 0. 44 of p, 148) states that Marsabore and Ambraot (vic for Gouven’a Mar Xahro and Mar Prodh) 
“landed at Cringanore in company with the merchant ‘Towrin (ic) in Kollam era}, or A.p-B25." That MS. 
should be rediscovered, The Kollam ern, as suspected by Yule, must bow Christian ern, and so may the 
Silivihane em bea Christian eri.—H.H. 

Page 131, para. 4.—" They count the year of the foundation of Coulao.”’ It can now 
be regarded as certain that the Quilon (or Malabar) era began with the foundation of the oity 
of Quilon in ‘Travancore in an, 825 by the foreign merthant Sabriso mentioned as a yery 
important personage in the famous copper-plates of the Quilon church. 

In many old Travancore inscriptions we find the expression " such and such a year after 
Kollam tanti'’ i.e., after Quilon ‘ came into being.” This coming intoexistence must have been 
the result of Sabriso's activities, for we find one of the Quilon Church plates (of circa asp, BSD) 
describing him twice as innakaram Lanta, ie.,* he who vatablished or founded this city. 

A Kéraldtpatty (legendary history of Malabar) version has the following: “ Previously 
there was no Ghiilon (era); there was only Aali (the era) to know the year, As this was not 
understood by all, the year in which the Brihmans of the 64 villages, the kings of Malabar, 
and the Quilon merchant together dug a lake" (probably a harbour for Sabrilo’s ships) 
- « + “inthatyearthe temple waa finished. From that time (the) Quilon (year) has been 
put before (the position of) Jupiter, (Tho) Kali (year) ix not known to all ; only astrologers 
know it. (The) Quilon (year) everybody can know. So (the) Quilon (year) and (the position 
of) Jupiter are used together" [Translation]. | 


— 
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The Quilon merchant mentioned in this Hindu tradition must be Sabrido, Probably 
there waz a silting up of the Quilon harbour prior to #25 a.p., and also.a destruction of the city 
by an encroachment of the sea. (See foot-note 0.) Quilon has now a fast receding sea coast. 
That must have been the case in old times also. For according to local tradition the church 
of St, Thomas, the famous marble pillar on the Quilon coast and several other structures 
are now said to be inthe sea. (See also Paulinus :; Voyage fo the E.J., pp. 115, 127)—T. KW. 

Page 152, para. 1.—Ollas, property dla. (Ma in Malayalam is palm-leaf, Leaves of the 
palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis) and the talipot or fan-palm (Corypha umbraculifera), were 
aod even now are used in writing. Ollas of copper means copper-plates in the shape of dlas. 

These copper plates seem to be none else than the existing plates of the Quilon church. 
The language of the inscription on these plates is old Malayalam (almost Tamil) with some 
names in Hebrew, Pahlavi and Arabic, and the characters used are (1) Grantha, (2) Vatteluttu, 
(3) Hebrew, (4) Pablavi and (5) Kutic. 

Having heard of copper-plates in a house in Tévalakkara, [ made enquiries, but was told 
that no such things existed. Probably they exist, but, os usual, the owners are not willing 
to Ist others see them. I know of several other copper-plates actually in existence, and have 
been long after them in vain, The owners, being ignorant, narrow-minded, and suspicious, 
are afraid of taking them out. In course of time these plates will be destroyed or melted for 

Page 152, pore, 1.—Gadejagal stands for Midjidkal, saints.—T.K.J. 

Page 152, para, 4.—The Queen of Changanate is the queen of Quilon, Gundara is Kintapa 
near Quilon.—T.K.,J. 

Page 152, para.4—“ Three big copper ollas."" The Quilon Church copper-plates, 
Set 1, consisted of three plates, the last of which ia now missing. This set is of circa ap. B80. 
Each plate of this set is 8.8 in. 3.2 in. (“ two palma * four fingers ''). 

The Quilon Church plates, Set 2, of ¢, 880, originally had four plates (first plate now 
missing), each 0.2 in. x 3.3 in, The rings of both these sets are now missing —T.K.J. 

Page 153, para. 1—* Written on both sides."’ No, the obverse side of the first plate of 
‘Set | is left blank, as usual, The “ iron ring ™ is now missing.—T.K.J. 

Page 153, last para.—" 13 versions ."". They are mere hearsay versions widely differing 
from the Portuguese translation of 1604. 

True, these versions are not genuine, But we can get some nuggets of value out of them 
by careful crushing, washing and sifting.—T.K.. 

Page 243, note 63.—“ Sanecrit version ™, i.c., a version in Malayalam language and charactors, 
Un analyse f find that du Perron‘’s version it a medley of the inseription on— 
The Quilon Church plates, 


(1) Set 1, plato |, reverse, (0) Set I, plate 2, chverae, 

(2) Set 11, ,, 2 chserve. | 7) « ©» Sreverss, 

(4) H » 2, reverse (5) wt »  §, obversoand reverse, and 

| » 3, obverse, (0) Of a hoarasy version of the Thomas Cana plates, 
(5) ae ae a, revorhs. —T KJ. 


Page 154, para. 1.—* Contents valuable.” Yes, because it gives us the names of witnesses 

engraved on the now missing plate 3 of the Quilon Church plates, Set 1.—T.K.1. 
Search for the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

[After I had written my article on the Thomas Cana copper-plotes, T sent m copy of it 
to Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, Agent to the Governor-General, Madras States, Trivandrum, who 
wrote to Lishon, asking that asearch for the plates be made in the Torre do Tomboof Lisbon. On 
Murch 28, 1926, Mr.C. W. E. Cotton wrote to Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum (No. 1166-25) :— 

“ With reference to your letter, dated L1th June last, I have the honour to inform you 
that the two copper. -plates characterized as the " Magna “harta " of the St. Thomas Christians 
of Malabar are not in the Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. His Majesty's representative in Lisbon 
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also advertised in a x widely read newspaper stiting that any information as to the whereabouts 
of the copper-plates would be welcomed. The appeal, however. though published several 
times, has not evoked any response, 

“2 As regarda the two plates which you allege “to have passed into the possession 
of the English when the Cochin Fort was surrender to them, I have ascertained that there 
are no records bearing on the subject in the Madras Record Office.” 

[A copy of this letter was communicated to me. Towards the end of 1926, [received in 
addition from Mr. ©. W. E. Cotton a typed copy of an article in Portuguese on the Thomas 
Cana copper- -plates published in the Epoca by the Rey. P. J, Monteiro de Aguilar. 1 am 
now recovering that. article from a priest in India whom | supposed erroneously to bo the 
author, and trying to get into touch with the author in Portugal, Tlie article would be 
worth :tranalating for the Jndian Antiquary. 

[On January 10, 1926, Mr. T. K. Joseph wrote to me ; “ All day on Dec, 23, a friend of mine 
in Lishon, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, M.A:, Bar.-at-Law, had the Torre do Tombo ransacked, but 
Dr. Antonio Baio, the Director-General, could find no copper-plates. My friend ia making o 
search through the Ambassador H. E. Veiga Simoes.” 

[We should not give up hope yet, [fa new search is made, we might begin with the State 
Archives of Goa, which are now being put in order.—H.H.] 


SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS. 
Uy KR. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR, M.A, 
L Some Old Maratha Coins. 
Fanams Of RAMA RAdga. 

A Fosp of two hundred coins was reported in 108 from the village of Kilt@yandr, 
Tirukkovilur Taluk of the South Arcot District, Madras Presidency. They were then 
acquired for the Museum by the Government of Madras ; sixty five of them were distributed 
among different Provincial Museums and 134 sold to the general public and ntimiamotists, 
These coins were then wronuly identified as Kali faname. 

Kali faxams, or os they are sometimes called Kaliyugardjan fenams, were current in 
.Kérala or North Malabar in the early centuries of the Christian era. Eliot in his history 
of South Indian coins says that there were two kinds of these, one issued by Kélatuad or 
Chirakkal Raja ond the other by the Zamorin of Calicut, who, to distinguish this issuefrom 
earlier ones, called them pufiya (new) fanama, Both these coins though accepted and used 
ayn medium of exchange in Kérala or North Malahar, were not recognized as legal tender 
even in the contiguous provinee of Travancore, So in the early centuries when the means 
of communication was eo small and the country was divided into several principalities each 

under separate and independent administrations, it is not probable that these coins came 
to the eastern district and were current there. We may fairly conclude that Kali faname 
were never necepted or used in places other than Kéralo. 

Vincent A, Smith in bis Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Caleutta, vol. [, has 
included this as the coinage of Travancore State, and has brought them under gold 
fanams of eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On page 310 he has deseribed them as follows ; 

Obverse—a kind of dagger and other marks. 

Reverse—charactore not read. 

This coin is figured as item 10 in plate AXX (page 324). 

Later, in 1918, there waa yet another lind of eighty similar coina from Kattimbatti, a 
hamlet of the village of Kannalam in the Gingee taluk of the same district, In design, 
shape, size, weight and the character of the metal ased {inferior gold 19 carata find 
these ore exactly like those of the 1908 find. They are almost all of them round varying 
from ‘2 to *22 of an inch in diameter and cup-shaped. They ore olmost of a uniform 
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weight from 5 to 5} grains. Of these latter eighty, thirty-eight have one aide blank 
[No 4in Plate}. All the eighty have on one side o figure formed by lines anddo te, with the 
aun and moon on either side of it- On the reverse sideof forty-two there is 4 legend * Rima 
Ran’ (rama) (No. 2 in Plate] in Dévandgari script—Reu ts apparently intended for Rao. 
Rama Rao, as the title Rao indwates, ‘<i Marathi name and tho term (Bao) ie affixed to 
the names of persons eminent aa soldiers, clerks, ete- The tiths is purely a Maratha 
term generally applied to a ruling ehief or king. Palmographical evidence clearly shows 
that theae coins were neither Pallava nor Chéla ones and we know that they were not of 
the Vijayanagar empire, for they do not resemble any of the Vijayanagar coma that we know 
in desien, shape, weight or quality of the metal. No viceroy of Vijayanagar appears to 
have issned coins in his own name. Moreover no viceroy with the name of Rama Rajd 
appears to have ruled over these parts where these coins werefound. ‘Lhe genealogy of Ginget 
chiefs that is available from inscriptions, Nos. 860 and S61 im Appendix B of the Annual 
Report of the Assistant Archwological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras, 
for 1917, gives the names of several chicfe from Khemu to Ramabhadra Naidu who is said 
tohavernuled in Saka 1603 (a.p. 1671). Twenty chiefs appear to have ruled between Khému 
and RAmabhadra Naidu, and even allowing twenty-five years for cach chief, Khému, the first 
chief, would take us down to 1093 Saka or ao. 171. Further, palmographically the age of 
these coins has to be put later than the sixteenth century. It must therefore be concluded that 
these do not belong to the Vijayanagar | ‘ai. The Maghals conquered the parte, where 
these coins were found only at the latter part of the seventecntheentury. We know that the 
Dutch at Negapatam and the French at Pondicherry issued coins of exactly the same des- 
cription as the coins of the 1008 and 1918 finds, and they were current on the enst coast 
before the Mughals overthrew the Mariithia and assumed sway over their territories. 
Having thus eliminated all the other dynasties that ruled over these parts we have the 
Marith’ period left as the only period to which we can ascribe the origin of these coins. 
Gingeo, which is very near the two places, from where we had two of these finds, was 
during this period a seat of Government and was considered o place fit enough for a viecroy 
to reside and rule, and there is no other place near about these villagea in the district 
which was at any time a seat of Government. So these must have been issued from the 
mint at Gingee, and we have also on record that Rama Raja, the second aon of the inmous 
Sivaji who captured the fortress of Ginger ‘1 1677, had continued to rule here as king andl 
that he had issued « firman to the Hon’ble the Enst India Company, who in 1690 entered 
into negotiations with Rama Raja, the Marithi king of Gingee, for the purchase of a emall 
fort at Dévanampatnam, near Cuddalore, on the site of the existing Fort 5t. David, and 
which both the French and the Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. The firman 
runa thug:—"' that the sole Government and posseasion of the same shall be in the said 
English Company and their Governors, etc., 80 long #8 the sun and moon endures, to he 
governed by their own lawes and customes both civill and martial and criminall and to 
coyn money either under our Royal stamp or such other as they shall judge convenient, both 
in silverorigold: = ««- rt ‘This clearly shows that Rima Raja himself had » mint 
of hia own and issued coins in his own name. This Rima Raja is the same as Rama Rau 
( ara ) that is referred to in the legend on the eoins under reference. The fact that some 
of these coins do not have any legend may go to show either that Rama Raja himself had 
copied the design from coins that were current earlier, or that he himself issued them first 
without the legend and later on added the legend to impress his own power and importance. 
In any case there can be no doubt 4s to the [act that these are of Maratha issues, and that 
they have no. manner of resemblance or relation to Kali fanams 08 we erroneously supposed. 


) Ganctioer of South Arcot Dintrict, p. 42 
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Raima Raja as he was called Rajarfiim by the Marfthfiz was the kecond son of Sivaji 
by Séyera Bai. When Sivaji died Rajirim was ten years of age. Séyeri Bai wanted to 
set aside the claims of Sambhaji, the first son of Sivaji, and to place Rajérim on the throne. 
She did so but Sambhaji captured by force the fort of Raigarh where RAjirim was, made 
him a prisoner and aseended the throne in 1680 A.D. Sambhaji continued to rule, but the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzch marched to reduce the South of India to his rule, and having 
blotted out Bijapir and Golconda turned his arms ainst ‘the Marithas. Aurangzeb was 
fradually closing in upon the Maratha country and suddenly captured Sambhaji and put 
him to death. Then the Mardthds EnAnimensly declared Rajirim, Regent during the 
minority of Sivaji, the son of Sambhiji who ruled subsequently as Sahu. Aurangzeb was 
pushing on his CAM pain and was taking fort after fort when Sithu and hismother were taken 
captives, Rajarim now thinking that his personal safety was in danger decided to proceed 
to Gingee which was their stronghold, wherefrom he could conduct the aiministration of 
his kingdom securely and not fall into the hands of Aurangzeb. As soon as he reached 
Gingee, Rijarim?® was formally seated on the throne, and he established a court on the plan 
of his father. The new court began to exercise all the powers of Government. Gold 
bangles, cloths, shawls and letters announcing the event were seoretly forwarded to all the 
principal Hindus throughont the Maratha kingdom, and indme and jagirs bestowed, by 
which acts the sympathy of all Marithds was secured. It was from Gingee that the whole 
administration of the Maratha country was conducted, It js therefore clear that Rajaram 
did occupy the throne, but some of the Marithia “jealous of the right of the elder branch 
do not admit that he ever sat on the throne, but they say that he sat on the gadee? merely 
as regent holding the powers of the State in trust for his nephew.” Whatever it may be, 
he was virtually ruling the Maratha country and was in power. It was with this king that 
the authorities of the East India Company in Madras negotiated to purchase the fort of 
Dévanimpatnam. The firman4 which he issue to the Fast India Company was drafted 
for his signature by the writers of the Company at Madras, and it begins thus:—* Whereas 


at the desire of the Honorable Elihu Yalo Governor and Council of the citty and castle of 
Maddras.'" Here he is styled as Rim Réja, ane so it js clear that Ram Raja is no other 
than Rajirim, the second son of Sivaji, In the records of the East India Company he 
was styled Rim Raja. 

Gingee® was under the sway of Siviji and his son Ram Raja between 1677 and 1698. 
In 1698 it fell into the hands of the Mughals, These coins were therefore issued by Rim 
Raja during the period from 1683 to 1698. These may be called Rama Raja fanams as 
their weight is the same as that of other known faname of South Indin, 


The lines and dots on the obverse side of the coins may at tirst sight appear to repre- 
sont a dagger but from a knowledge of coins generally we know that the dagger is not usually 
used alone. But it is sometimes used in seals on grants with other emblems of royalty, 
with the sun and moon to denote clernity, We know also that in ancient times these lines 
and dots were in some cases used conventionally to represent kome figure or other. So I 
think that the lines and dots on the coins now beinw discussed may represent only the figure 
of the Raja, and this view reevives comirmation from the Dévandgari legend on the reverse 
aide.* = We learn that coins similar in desizn were minted by the French at | 
and by the Dutch at Negapatam with their res per 


rie ithiche Ty 
tive bale mark on the reverse. The figure 
; amet Grant Dull's Hirtery of the Mahratias, covined by SM. Edwardes, 1021, vol. I, p.243. 

5 James Grant Duott's Histury of the Mahrotian, P 371 note. 

* South Arcot District Gazetteer, p, 4\, dtd. . p. 250, 
# Ute Maurin Nahoay's Numionatigue des Neerlandeaives, part I, Page 14 
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is similar to that found on coins struck at Pondicherry by the Doteh during their occupation 
of it from 1603 to 1698. It was thouxht by Colonel Pearse to be Kali or Suli of Tanjore. 
It is also stated that this design was found onterior to 1693 in the coins of Negapatam and 
the Duteh copied this design from them, He states without quoting any evidence that 
this design was extant as early as the second century of the Christian era during the period of 
the Guptas ; but from the existing literature on the coins of Guptas we do not find any such 
design on record, Therefore this appears to be a later design, but current in the Eastern 
Districts at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and the French, the Dutch and the 
Marathds have copied it from that earlier design. 
II, Some Chola Coins, 

A treasure-trove consisting of twenty-one gold coins was found in survey No. 169, Parla 
village, Kurnool District, on 2nd December 1918. These gold pieces were discovered during 
the removal of stones from a field. 

Under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act, the find was declared ownerless and 
was acquired for the Government Museum, Madras, 

Thetreasure comprises fourteen vardhas, six Kadamba fanameand one-quarter Kadamba 
Jonom, It is with these fourteen varifas that the present paper deals. 

The fourteen vartfas are all round and are of the well known ChAlukyan type called 
Padmatanka. They preserve their cup-shaped form in almost all cases. One of them is 
thinner and larger than the others. They show various punch marks on the surface, the 
most prominent of which are the two auspicious symbols ‘ Sri‘ in old Telugu-Kannada 
script on either side of the periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At one extre- 
mity of the vertical diameter is found in Telugu-Kannada character the name or title of 
the king who issued the coin, and at the other end is found a hook attached to a spear bearing 
the sun and moon. There is also a stroke below the hook. The other symbols are the 
figures of a lion or tiger with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, very crudely repre- 
sented by dots and lines, The central part is occupied by the figure of a lion. The reverse 
side of the coin is blank, Ten of the coins bear the legend [' ntajkaka,* one of them bears 
‘nnakiti’ another “ Afksha],’ another ‘kshada’ or ‘Ksha{pa"] and ono ‘na. * The legends 
are incomplete. 

These fourteen vardias are of five different types -— 

No. 1. This comprises ten coins. They are round but slightly bulging ont on the four 

sides, {Now 14, 15 & 16 in the Plate.] 

Size. Varying from 20/24 to 21/24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. Varies from 64°25 to 55-5 groin. 

Description. At the top of the vertical diameter is the legend ‘ [ntajkaka’ in Telugu- 
Kannada soript, and at the other end there is a spear with o hook turned towards 
its proper left. The handle of the spear is turned towards the centre of the coin. 
There are twodots on the proper right of thespear, which probably stand for the 
sun and moon, The symbols‘ Sri* are found at the extremities of the horizontal 
diameter. The inter-spaces are tilled with pellets, dots or rows of dots which pro- 
bably represent. lions, 

No. 2. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. (No. 17 in the Plate.] 

Size. Round, | 1/24 inches in diameter. 

Weight. 54°5 grains. 

Descriplion, 1t beara the Telugu-Kannada ‘nnakiti’ at the top of the vertical dia- 
meter, Kight below at the opposite,extremity we find an aakusa, The symbols 
‘ Sri* are found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. There ia a standing 
lion in the centre and along the border, and the inter-spaces between the four 
punch marks already described are stamped with the figures of standing lions, 
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No, 3. Member, There is only one evin of this kind. [No. 18 in the Plate.} 

Size. Round but bulging out on four sites, The horizontal and vertical diameters aro 
2) 24 and 21 /24 of an inch, 

Weg, 35 grains, 

Deseripiion. Thelegend ' Afksha}' in Telugn-Kannada appears at the top of the vertical 
diameter. Right below at the opposite extremity is found theepear with the hook 
turned towards the proper right. There are three dots on the proper left of the spear, 
The symbol ‘Sri’ is found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter, The inter- 
spacesare filled with pellets, dots or rows af dote, which probably represent a lion. 

No 4, Number. There is only one coin of this kind, [No. 19 in the Plate.) 

Size. Roughly round, varying from 19,24 to 20/24 of an inch in diameter, 

Weight. 55 grains, : 

Description, A star surrounded by a number of dota with the moon, which is indicated 
by a dot within a circle, is found at the top of the vertical diameter. At the other 
extremity is found the legend ‘ kshada’ or ' Ksha{pa| in Telugu-Kannada characters. 
Thesymbol * Sri‘ is found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. The inter- 
spaces are filled with fiures of lions, 

No. 5. Number. There is only one coin of this kind. [No. 20 in the Plate.) 

Size, Varying from 20/24 to 21 /24:of an inch in diamoter. 

Weight. 55-25 grains, 

Description, The legend ‘na’ inverted in Telugu-Kannada is found at the top of thir 
vertical diameter, At the other extremity we find the spear with the hook and three dots, 
aa found in No, 3 described above. The aymbol ‘ Sri’ ia found at the extremities of the 
horizontal diameter, The inter-spaces are filled with figures of lions, 

The several legends noted above are all incomplete and until more coins with sufficiently 





intelligible legendas are forthcoming it ia not possible to say what they mean, ' Nnakiti' 


may probably stand for  Punyakirti,’ and from the existing records we know of no king 

with such a name, There existed one Chéla chief Punyakoméra? by name who is supposed 

to have flourished in the eighth century A.D. The coins are similar to the Telugu-Chola 

coins of the Kédir Treasure Trove ease and were probably issued by the Telugu-Chélo 

chicfa who were ruling in the Telugu districts in the thirteenth century A.D. | 
HI—Coins of Kavaliyadavalli Treasure Trove Case. 

In September 1921, while some men wore grazing their cnttle on a hillock near the 
village of Kavaliyadavalti, Atmakar taluk, Nellore district, they were attracted hy the glitter 
of metal, and on close examination discovered some coins on a slab in a potsherd, They are 
sixteen in number, four big and twelve sriall ones, These form a hitherto unknown variety 
and are of some interest, and a closer study of them is likely to give valuable information 
to the history of Numismatics. 

By size, shape and weight an 
themselves under different heads. 

Class {. These consist of three big gold coins, which are nearly of the same diameter, 
only varying from “79 to ‘82 of an inch, and are of the same weight, 65 grains coch. The 
metal is 16 carats fine, They are round-shaped and are of the well known Padmatanka 
type. They are cup-shaped and bear various punch marks op the surlace, the most pro- 
minent Of which is the symbol ' Sri’ in old Trlugu-Kannada script on either side of the 
periphery a tho ends of the horizontal diameter. At the top of the vertical diameter is 
Seetincds Seinen neript a legend which rends nx‘ R[Ajyase * and aportion of ‘ma in coin 
. No, y Shot” in coin No. 2, and “Samu in coin No, 3, [Nos, 5, 6 & 7 of the Plate] 
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il the legend and other marks found on them they group 
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Putting these three together, we get a fairly intelligible and complete legend [' RAyasamu.’ 
Atthe bottom of the vertical diameter is found a symbol which may be tuken to represent 
a crown, Besides, there are a few indistinet impressions in the interspaces which perhaps 
are intendel to represent lions. The reverse is blank 

The term *Rayasumu' ordinarily indicates clerkship. Of course the legend? cannot 
be suppose to mean only clerkship. So it should have a moreappropriate meaning. We 
findthat under the Vijayanagar rulers some viceroya had the title of * Rivasnm.’ After 
the conquest of Udayagiri by Sri Krishna Déva Riya it was made a seat of a Provincial 
Government. Rayasam Timmarasayya and Rayasam Kondamarusayya were viceroys 
there in succession. -Venkatappa was a viceroy Curing the reign of Achyuta Déva Moha- 
riya, RAyasam Tiromalayya was a governor under Sri Virn Pratipa Déva Raya in Saka 
1400. Rfiyasan® Ayyappa was a governor at Kondavidu in Saka 1453. Though all these 
viverova enjoyed the tithe of Riiyasam, Kondamirusyya was the most powerful af them, 
so powerfil that he" waa even addressed as Mahfrfja, Hel? planted the Vijayanagara colours 
on the Simbadri and Srikfirmam hills during Krishna Déva Ray's famous campaign 
in the north. Het! conquered the Reddis who ruled at Chundi and annexed their territory. 
He was so powerful anc enjoyed such great independence, that in his own name he made 
deveral grants for the spiritual benefit of his master. If only the legend ‘ Réyasamu ’ is to 
be our guide we may he tempted to conclude that these coins were issued by this powerful 
viceroy, But on palmographical grounds we have to assign these eoins to an earlierdate!*, 

Again the shape and size are so dissimilar to the extant Vijayanagar types and are 
worelike those issued by the later Chilukyas of Kalydni and the Telugu Chéla chiefs who 
ruled in parts of the districts of Cuddapah and Nellore. Farther these coins bear a mark 
whichisexactly the same 14 those {uund on coins of group & of the Kidir Treasure Trove 
Casel8, which are ascribed to the western Chilukya king Jagadékamatia, This mark was 
then thanght to represent a temple, but on closer and more careful examination it seems to 
me to represent a crown. So far as our present knowledge goes there is no western Chi. 
lukyan king or Telugu Chilo chiei who enjoyed the title of, or had the name, ‘ Riyasamu,’ 
Sounless and until we get further evidence from inscriptions or records which may be 
discovered in future we cannot ascribe these coins either to the Chilukya kings or to the 
Chola chiefs, 

Ambuctéval4 of the Kiyastha family was a fendatory of the KAikatiyas. He defeated 
several Telugu chiefs and overthrew Sripati Ganapati. Ambadéva usurped the Kiaka- 
tiya throne in the interval between the reigns of Rudrimba an? Pratépa Rudra Déva, 
After the overthrow of Sripati Ganapati, Ambadéva assumed the tithro! Riyasabasramalli. 
lt would be too far fetched to suppose that our legend * RAyasamu ' was a contraction of 
Kivosahasramalla (*‘Riya’ for Raya, ‘34° for Suhosre and ‘mu’ (taking it to be maj for 
ula), und we know of no. instances in which there have been euch contractions 1m the 
voae Of legends. 

Upon palwographical grounds we have to ascribe these coins te about the sume 
period ag that during which Ambadéva flourished. In shape, site, weight and in the 
quality ofthe metal used these are very much the same a5 the one under class [1, which ns 

i Mackenslc MSS lk, RVI, p. 104, and Local Recorder, vol. 57, pp. 235-256 

® Nellore Inacriptiona, p, 1204. 19 inscriptions of the Aladras Presedency, vol. 1, pp, 7-8: 

1) Nellore Inscriptions, pp. 478, 470 note, 

is The first point in regurd to thie view is whelher Vijavanugar Viostoys word allowed to tee gold 
coins. Secondly, whether the combination of tho legend is valid. Rayaes, t will strike one i the 
torminnd ayllables of a Prakrit legend. —Eo- 

13 Madrvs 2.0. No.ij0d (Home Dt, Miae.), dated Pith Octaber 1017. 

Madras Epigraphy Report tor 1912, pp, 76, 77, 
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will be seen later on, is identified as a KAkatiya coin which was current some twenty or 
thirty years before the period of Ambacéva Mahirija. Hence it may be possible to hold 
that these coins were issued by Ambadéva who had for his model the earlier coins of the 
Western Chilukyas of Kalyani, or it may be that these legends were a second time impressed 
on the western UChalukyan coins that existed before, 

These are some of the possible theories which may be advanced as to the date and 
origin of these coins. But nothing definite can be said about them until fresh and more 
assuring evidence is obtained, 

Class If, There is bot one gold coin in this class. [No. 8 of the Plate.] It is 
almost round and has a diametor of ‘81 of an inch and weighs 56-25 grains. The metal 
ia 16 carats fine. The symbol Sri is found on either end of the horizontal diameter, 
At the top of the vertical diameter there is a legend [‘ kajti' and at the bottom, ‘Gana’ 
in old Telugu seript. The interspaces are filled by figures of what may either be a lion or 
tiger, with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, all these very crudely represented by 
dots and lines, The other side is blank, 

There was a dynasty of Kakatiya kings very powerful in the twelfth century. Gana- 
pati was the greatest of thekings of thisdynasty. We read from Ganapesvaram inscription,"* 
that he conquered the entire country of Velanindu, which extended from the borders 
of the Guntér district to the modern Ellore. After aubjugating the north he turned tothe 
south and extended'* his empire far into the interior of the Tamil country. This is evidenced 
by the fact!” that one of his Viceroys, Simanta Bhéja at Kanchi, granted the village of 
Kalattir to Ekamranftha temple at Kanchi for the spiritual merit of his master. From 
the Métupalli inscription! it appears that he extended his conquests os far as the cast 
coast, Lnscriptions of this king are found in the Podili and Darsi taluke of the Nellore 
district and Ongole taluk of the Guntir District. Inscriptions of Prataps Rudra Déva, 
another ofthe Kakatiya kings, are found in plenty in the taluka of Atmakir, Kandukér 
and Nellore,all which abundantly prove that the Kakatiya empire embraced almost the 
whole of the modern Nellore district. Thorefore the village of KAvaliyadavalli in which 
this com waa discovered was presumably within the Kikatiya kingdom. 

1t seems to be clear therefore that the ‘[ka]ti’ of our legend ia a» contraction of Kékati 
and represents Kakatiya, and ‘Gana,’ Ganapati, the most powerful of the Kikatiya kings. 
Thename Kakatiya is derived from * Kikati,* the name of the goddess, whom they wor- 
shipped. Thiscoinought to be identified as the coin issued by Ganapati of the Kakatiya 
dynasty, and between the years of 1199 and 1260 a.n,, as from inscriptions IS], 196, 213, 
220, 194and 190 of 1905 noted in the Madras report on Epigraphy we infer that Ganapati 
reigned during that period. 

Sir Walter Elliot in his History of South Indian coi says thot in many of the sepals 
of the grants and some coins of the Kikatiya dynasty he found a bull couchant between 
two candelabra with an umbrella above and a chowrie on each side. Unfortunately be 
does not mention the nanies of the kings whose seals and coing he had examined. We have 
not come across any coins of the KAkatiya dynasty answering to his description. In the 
seals of grants of Ganapati we do not find any bull, candelabra or umbrella, Inatead, in 
the eval attached to the grant™ of the village of Kolavenny by Ganapati we finda boar with 
the sun and moon, In the copper-plate grant of the time of Ganapati noticed in page 122 
of the Annual Report on Epigraphy (Madras) for 1017, there j« i #eal which beara the 
emblems ofa boar and a cow. “Verge 18 in the Ekamrandtha inscription states that the sudra 
~ M8 Bpigraphia Indica, vol. E11, p, 82. 18 Mad. Epi, Rep. for 1910, p. 10s — 

17 Fad, Ant, vol. 21, p. 197, _ _ Wi Mad. Epi, Rep. for 1910, py. tt, 
W Cutalogue of Copper-plate grants in the Madras Museum, p. 36, 
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(seal) of Ganapati was a boar.2®. The mudra*! (seal) of Pratapa Rudra Déva was a boar. 
On the east face of the pillar on which the Anumakonda inseription*™*of Préla, grandfather 
ef Ganapati, is engraved we find a Jaina figare flanked by a cow and a calf on one side and 
i dagger and a shield on the other, Thus the mudra of Préla too contains 4 cow, and we 
nowhere find a bull among the seals of grants or inscriptions of any of these kings. It is 
not therefore easy to understand how Sir Walter Elliot came to make the statement that 
the emblem of the Kikatiyas wae a bull. 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we find lions in and around the 
centre. rom the foregoing discussion I have come to the conclusion that Ganapati'’s em- 
blem wasa boar. We usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
for their seals in their grants, anvl therefore it is matter for consideration how lions came 
to be on Ganapati’s coins. I is very likely that he accepted coins that were current before 
his time, and had his own name punched on them to indicate that he recognized them 
as legal tender, The formation of the punch marks onthe coin and the fact that a portion of 
the legend overlaps a portion of the lion, show that the legends ‘kati’ and *Gana" were 
punched on old coins of kings who had lions for their emblem. 

Clase II. There are twelve gold coins in thia class. They are all round with diameters 
varying from “4 to *45 of an inch, weighing all alike 5°75 grains each, The metal is 16 
carats fine. All these have the legend ‘ Sung * in old Tamil script on the obverse side, Just 
below the legend there is alzo a number in the same old Tamil script, which very likely ce- 
notes the regnal year in which each was issued. On the reverse there is a bow, a tiger in 
sitting posture and some other symbols which are indistinct und are incapable of exact 
identification. In the case of one coin there is a legend * Kanchi’ and some othera have 
"Né’ in old Tamil script. In some ‘Né’ is in an inverted form. Therefore these coins 
have to be sub-divided into five different classes, as under :-— 

»  [,Obverse— Sung.’ [ No, 9 of the Plate-| 
Variety No. (1) 4 27, | 
1 Reverse—Tiver, Bow, and indistinct marks, * Kanchi.’ 
Obversxe— aang, [ No. 10 of the Plate.] 


ri No. (2) F Fiat 
| Reverse—Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks, “ Né 
| ( Obversee—' Sung.’ [No. 1 of the Plate.| 

» No. (8) 4 at. be 
! Reverse—Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks. ‘Né' inverted, 


ee Se: [No. 12 of the Plate.| 


" No. (4) 4 1. | 
' Rowerse—Tiger, Bow, some indistinct marks, 
| ( Obverse—‘ Sung.’ [ No. 15 of the Plate. | 
» Moa. (3) 


eR el Bow, some indistinct marks ant! dots. 

In the case of coins in which the number 31 appears there is also some mark which may 
be a simple line or a portion of the Tamil letter r-. In either case it appears to be some- 
thing distinct from the numeral and was perhaps intended to represent some symbol which 
is unfortunately indistinct and cannot be identified. 

The emblems tiger, bow, and something else indistinct and the legend ‘ Sung” appenr 
om all the coina, It ia evident therefore that these coins have been issued by some king or 
kings of a dynasty which had for its emblem, among other things, the tigerand bow, The 
legend * Sung" was very probably intended to denote the particular king who sued them. 
There can be no doubt that ‘ Kanchi” denotes the place from where, or the mint from 

20 Ind, Ant, vol. XXI, p, 200, f1 Protdporudriya, by Vidyanitha, Kavyaprakaraga, verse 10, 


23 Epi. Ind., yol, IX, p. 257. a 
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which, that coin was issued, Kanchi was the name of the modern Conjeevaram, which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroy. Hence the legend *Né" must ales 
represent the contraction of the name of another place from which algo coins were jissed. 

From the inscriptions and records we already possess we know that the tiger was the 
emblem of the Chéla dynasty, the bow the emblem of the Chéras and the fishes the emblem 
of the Pindyas. In the sea attached to the Tiravalangidu™ plates of Rajéndra Chola I. we 
find the combination of all the three emblems. During the reign of Rajéndra Chola we 
know that all the three kingdoms, Chéra, Chéla and Pandya, were brought under one sway, 
[t is perfectly reasonable therefore to suppose that the Chélas have added the emblems cf 
the Chéras und the Pandyaa, to their own tiger, to proclaim the fact that they had con- 
quered and annexed to their own, the territories of the Chéras and the Pandyas. 

Chilukya Réjéndra was from 4.p, 1061 the ruler of the Eastern Chalukyan Kingdom 
Vengi which had for its capital Rajahmundry, He was adopted by Rajéndra Chéja as heir 
to his throne. Thus Chalukya Rajéndra, who assumed the title of Kuléttunga Chéla Déva 
I, became in 4.p. 1070 the virtual ruler of the whole of the Chélukya and Chola empires 
extending from Vengi in the north to the extreme south. He held Possession of the 
kingdoms of Kérala, Pandya™ and Kuntala and extended his conquests as far north aa 
Kalinga (modern Ganjam). He had his headquarters at Gangai Konda Cholapuram 
(Trichinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least fifty years. 

Kivaliyadavalli, whence this find was discovered, was once under the away of Kulét- 
tunga Chéla I. During his reign he found that his subjects were groaning under heavy 
taxation and in order to give them relief obolished all *“aungam." Sungam in Tamil ineli- 
cates taxea or tolls. His subjects were so much overjoyed by this measure of relief that 
they acclaimed their sovereign as Sungam-tavirtta Kuléttunga Chila Déva. From that 
time forward he was known by the name of Sungam-tavirtta Kuléttanga Chélal?®, The 
legend * Sung * must be « contraction of Sungam-tavirtta (who has abolished tolls), It can 
only indicate that these coins were Issued by this Sungam-tavirtta Kaléttunga Chéla, other- 
wise the legend will be absolutely inexplicable, 

I have already said that Kanchi represents Conjeevaram, the place from which the 
coin was issued; “Né* must indicate Nellore. From inscriptiona found in the district of 
Nellore we find there are frequent references made to a coin called ‘ miidai.” Mention is 
male of * mfidai ““* fromthe interest of which a lamp was maintained in a temple during the 
Sath year of the reign of Kuléttunga I, From another inscription’ we learn that there 
existed coins called ° Nellore midai, * for we find that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkalatti 
Ganda Gépala Déva grants of ' Nellore midai' were made to a temple. From the above it 
is clear that at one time or other there was a mint at Nellore. So the legend ‘ N&" must 
represent Nellore, 

The numerical figures 27, 3) and #4 are evidently the regnal years of the king Kulét- 
tunga who issued them, for we know that coins of the Ganga dynasty of Kaliiganagara bear 
the impres# of the regna! year iu which they were issued. 

We can therefore safely conclude that the coins in this clasa were all jasuod between 
the years ap, 1070 and 1120, by Kualottunga Chéla I and that they were minted, some at 
Kanchi and others at Nellore, These coins have brought to light that the Chola king Kuldt- 
tunga had mints at Kanchi, or Conjeeveram, and Nellore. 

In weight they are very much equal to other South Indian fanams that we know of. 
Only these area bit larger, but thinner, Probably these were also called fanams in those days. 

25 South Indian Inseriptions, vol. 101, part 111, p. 413, see plate attached, 








24 Nellore Inscriptions, page 826 ff *4 Inscription No. 377 of 1007, Mad. Bipi. Rep. 
24 Nellore Inecriplions, page 81/5. *7 Inscription No, 300 of 1991, Arad. Epi. Hep. 
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OOPPER-PLATES WANTED. Of Bilditya IV— 
Can any body tell me where the following copper- | © Sam, 372 Bhavnagar, Ind. Ant., vol. V, p, 207 
plates are preserved | . #4) Limavida, oe » Vp 
1. Valabhi Plates. » 447 Alind, = ,VILp 7 
1 have not yet been able to trace anywhere the Hl. MalvA Poramiira Plates. 
following Valabhi plates which have never been pub- (4 Viakpati Mufja— 
lished but have bean noted in the following way :— Sah. 1071 Indore, Jn Ant, vol Vi. po Gl 
(ij A grant of Sam. 29) Ashidha Sudi 4, found + 1080 Ujjam, vf » XIV. p. 160 
it BhAderane near Baroda, noted by the late (iW Bhojadeva— 
Dr. H. H. Dhrava in his book “ Baroda delegate | Sam. 1078 Indore, = » “ip. w 


atthe VILIth International Congress of Orienta- | Of Harischandravarman— 

liste hold at Stockholm and Christiania in 1889." | Saris. 1238 (G) Piplianagar, JAS&., vol. V.p, 375 
(2) A grant of Sar. 315, referred to in Bombay | Of Udsyavarman— ' 

Gucetterr, val. 1, pt. 1 (Htstory of Gujarat), p. 02. Sain. 1256 Bhopal, ind, Ant, val, AVI, i. 254 
(3) & (4) Two grants of Sam. 322 and 328 referred | Of Arjunavarman— | 

to by Dr. Bobler in fad, Ant, vol. VII, p. 74. Sam, 1267. Piplianagar, JASB., vol, V, p. 378 


3) A grant of Sach. 392 referred to in Hombay 1270 Bhopal, JASE. vol, VIL. p. 32 
Gazetteer, vot.I, pt. I, p. 02, and in Jad. Ant, | » 1272 Bhopal, " o» VIR, 'p 35 
yo, VIL, p. 73. It records the grant ofthe | 111. Gujarat Chaniakya Plates. 
village Pedhapadra, As it is noted that the Of Milardja— 


plates were in the possession of the Chiet Sah. 1030 Pataga, noticed in Wiener 


Bivtes: | =r ni Zev, vol. Vip. 
ol Morvi, 1 personally went to Morvi and made | ob eee el + hula x ctbreet 
enquiries but got no clue of them whatsoever. | Oe Bt oat Kadi, Ind, Ant, vol, VI, p, 1a 
(6) Agrant of San. 376 MArga4ira Sadi 15, referred Leeeagy - | 
< mn H : San, 1086 Radhanpur, Ind. Ant, vol. Vi, p, 19 
to by Dr. Kuclhore in hia Liat af Northern fra. “ [ojos Coteh, _ c XVIIL p jus 
criptions, No. 492, as “from impressions | ol Kumirapéla— | , 
supplied by Dr Sam, 1213 Najlol, Ind. Ant,,. 1012, p. He 


The following plates are published but the where- | Oi Ajayapila — 
abouta of the originals are not known >— Sam $291 Kadi, Ind, Ant, vol. XVIIL p. Ww 





‘Of Dhruvagena 1— Of Bhima— | | 
Sah, 207 Kukade Tui. Ant., V. p. 204 Sath. 1269 Kodi, = Jn, Ant, wol Vi, p. Tih 
1” 2i6 Vala. ia iy, fp. od ee L244 Timana ae ha AL. ff, Fe i 
» 221 Vavdia Jogia, Wiener . 1206 Radi “ » AVOIL p. 12 
Zeitechrift, Vl, p. 209 1 Lat» " vs Vi, p, 10 
Of Cohnasena— " " 4 ESS? on 7 - VI, p. 301 
Sam. 240 Vali, Ind, Ant, Vil, p. 66 » 1288 a + . VI, p. 208 
a =48 T ni * ¥, — od) i 12a rt 4 "8 VI, ft. S05 
Of Dhurasens I— , oe «4 re . ¥I, p. 207 
Sath. 252 Shar, Ind Ant. XV, p. 187 | Of Jayantasinhadeva— fa 
. 260 Vala, ‘i i VL p. 9 Sam, 1280 Kadi, Tui. Ant,, vol, VI. p. 6 
» 270 Alina, = ha r i (HW Tribhuvanapaladeva— 
Of Dhrovasea I1— VEEP 70 Sat, 1200 Radi, Ind. Ani., vol. Vl, p. 205 
Sam, 30 7 a io Of Visiladeva— 
7 sat Nogaws, Ep. Ind., vol. oie Pp. 7 am. 1217 Kadi, Znd. Ant, vol. VI, p. 210 
‘Ot Tite Iv a hy oe! ~ DB, Doeancan, 
Kam 230 Alin Jad, Ant, vol, VIL, po 73 MORVI PLATE. 
« 300 ee a ie XV, p. $45 Inreply to Mr. B. F. Gharda's query, Ind, Ant, vol. 
(4 Khearagraha 11— | : LIV (1925), p 140. as tothe whereabouts of the Morvi 
Sai. $37 Alina, Ind, Ant, vol. VII, p, 7 plate, dated «. 585, [have to write that it is preserved 
(4 Sitaditya TLI— : | in the office of the Diwan, Morvi State in Kathiawad, 
Rach. 305(7) 1 JASB., vol. VU, p. 90 D. BH. Dreeatcan, 
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Puocemoisas.axp Taaxsactiows of tun Tomo | Oriental Confernnoe, well wt the paper read 
OumsTaL Cos¥ERenck, Mapas, December 24nd | before the varioti# sections, constitutes a valuable 
to 34th, 1024; Madras, Law Printing Houae, | wddition to the literature of Indian ontiquarcan 
125. research, 1t is impossible within the limits of » 
This volume, which embodies the proceedings | short review to do more than call attention to « tew 


ood administrative details of the ard All-India of the subjecte which figure in the papers read before 


1M 





the Conference ; but it may be eaid without fear 
of refutation that Indologiste wil) here find matter 
to suit various tastes and various Hines of research. 
Mr. N.B. Pavjee’s paper, in which be maintains 
that the famous Soma juice was not liquor, is os 
interesting in ite way os Mr. M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi's thesie on the relation of two dramas, Ddmaka 
and Trawikrama, to the published dramas of 
Bhisa. Dr. Daruwalla contritutes a critical Survey 
of the polities] social and religious condition of 
Iran in the time of Ardeshir Bapak, while the rather 
obscure development of Buddhism known as Vajra- 





Wing, associated with the name of king Indrabhuti of 


Orisea, is discussed by Mr. B, Bhattacharya, who 
incidentally corrects some of the identifications of 
Place: suggested by Waddell. 


The Dravidian languages and literature of South- | 
etn India from the basie of Several good papers, | 


including a lengthy one on “The Aryan affinities 
of Dravidian pronouns" by KR. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
another by J, KR. Pantulaon “Dravidian Lexico- 
graphy,” and « third on the date of Silappodikdran 
by Pandit ELM Subrahmanya Pillai, who gives 
reasons for dating the burning of Madura in A.D. 
44 and the installation of Kannaki in ap, 149, 
A good deal might be added to Mr. G.V. Acharya’s 
brief paper on “ Memorial Stores in the Bombay 
Presideney.” The writer of this review discovered 
a Corous stone ot Junnar in 1904, which recorded 
an eclipse of the Sun, and managed after some 
trouble to have it removed to the library of the 


B.B.R.A.S. Presumably it is now in the Prince of | 


Wales Museum, together with the Silahara inscribed 
stones from Thana and Kolaha Distrivts, Mr K 
Chattopadhyaya has a suggestive paper on “ Diony- 
#08 in Mepasthenes "; Mr. B. Bhattachraya gives 
food reasona for sssuming that a hitherto unidenti. 
fied statuette in the Indian Museum Teapresentea 
Mahééri Tirh; and » learned say by Mr. K.V. 8. 
Ayyar on “The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya 

country and their Inscriptions ill repay 


Severn) good papers are included in the Section | 


devoted to History, Geography and Chronology, 
and much learning has been expendad Upon the 
papers concemed with Oriental Philosophy. The 
author of a discourses on electricity and 1 etiam 
in Ancient Indis deala mainly with the origin of the 
commen Indian superstition that ons ehould never 


sleep with one'a head pointing towanis the north, | 


T remember calling attention to the fact that the 
stmet-sleepers of Bombay City during the hot 
weather months invariably avoided lying with thair 
heals pointing northwards, and was then informed 
by @ local wiseaere that it was owing to popular 
fear of the | e Star, and that the gon | 
wat enshrined in the adage ; biAls mani f Lerta | 
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scholar, Dr, J.J. Modi, has u eristio mtticks 
showing that the Huns, who invaded India, were 
followers of the ancient religion of Iran. Profosacr 
M. Shati is the author of 9 Sour! account of thus 
Nurbakshi sect, 

The volume has been arranged and prepared for 
Publication by the Socreiarins of the Congrees, 
Professors &. K. Aiyangar and P. P.S, Sastri, who 
are justified in regnrding with satisfaction the pres - 
duction of a work which, compact aa it is of learnings, 
is bound to attract the attention of Orientalists, 
5S. M. Emvanops. 
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Tze Lavy oF rue Lorvs, by Am™MaD-ot-Tnrnt, 
translated with Introduction and Notea, by 
L. M. Cromp, Oxford University Press, 1926. 
This is an admirably printed work and the for- 


| tione also ure extraordinarily food and interesting, 
The book tells the story of the well-known 1ith 


century Rajput romance of Rupmati and Haz 
Bahadur of Gujarat, but although Rupmati ia des. 


eribed aa “ Queen of Mandu * on the title page, it 


is pretty evident that she was in reality a dancing. 


| girl and never really married to Bazid Khan, i.e, 
| Baz Bahadur. 


An immense amount of labour has been heat owed 
by Mr. Crump on the book, and his atory of the 
discovery of a copy of the 7th century copy of 
Ahmadu'l-Umri's MS, and of the pictures connent- 
ed therewith is in itself a literary romanes of un. 
umn) attraction. He ia to be congratulated thereon, 
He describes himself as being no scholar and though 
one may take it that this self-depreciation is rather 
over-strained, in some of his many useful notes 
there are errors in the spelling of Pertonal names. 


and occasionally somewhat naive remarks as to 


blemishes in a work of much research, 
Ahmadu'l-Umri was a Turkoman noble of Akhar’s 
period and was obviously imbued with the exceed. 


ingly forid Persian atyle of his time His prose ia 


therefore trying to European readors in places, but 
nevertheless the spirit of it is well reproduced by 
Mr. Crump. Rupmasi, among other things, hus 
been credited with much Popular verse, and Mr. 
Crump has been st great pains to unearth some of 
this and to turn it into English verse, She was not 
what one would call a great postess, but it ia of 
value to have what she is credited with before wa 
in 4 plowsing manner. Altogether Mr. Crump has 
been succesful in his efforts to bring home to Euro. 
pears a story and « literary style much approciated 
by all Rajputs. 

BR. C. Tempce, 
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By Puor, 5, KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, M_A,, (Hosy,) Pr,D, 

Proresson Franxkuin Encerton of Yale, the learned editor of the Panchatantra, wished to 
know, during his stay in Madras, whether I knew of any place which would correspond to the 
MahilarSpya of the Panchatantra, aa he suspected that it might be a place in South Indin, 
Having regard to the orgie that he himself suggested, thatthe word did not look quite aa 
a Sanskrit expression, T suggested to him that, as Sanakrit authors were sometimes in tho 
habit of Sanskritising words ot other Indian languages, Mahilirépya may possibly be a 
Sanskritising from the word ‘Maiyilarpu’, which waa the old name of Mylapore, and I put to- 
gether the following note forhisinformation. Astheremarks may be of some use to others as 
well as to the learned professor, I-am publishing it as a note in the Indian Antiquary, Should 
the possibility of a closer connection between Mahilaropya and Maiyilippu seem to me 
worth putting forward, [ shall take occasion to send another similar note then. 

The town or the ward which goes by the name of Mylapore in modern times, is hardly 
referred to in that form in Tamil literature. The form usually found there ia Mayilat with 
various additions in the shape of affixes and prefixes of a moro or less complimentary character 
according to cecasion, The combinationin which it usually ocours is Mallaiand Mayilait in 
the period of Pallava ET Mallai standing for what we now know as Mahdbalipuram 
and Mayilai similarly standing for Mylapore as we call it at present in the Anglo-Indian form 
of the name. But this Mayilai seems at one period of history, a pretty long period, to have 
taken the form of Mayildrpu in inscriptions, and even in literature, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ordinary form is Mayilai, as [stated already, is found in inscriptions ranging from the 
seventh year of Kampavarman, one of the last Pallavas in the ninth century, down to almost 
the end oftheeleventh century. This occurs in inscriptions in various localities where flourished 
mercantile guilda or communities culled Valanjiyar in Tamil, Banajigas in Kanarese, Balija 
in Telugu, corresponding exactly to the North Indian term Baniya. A community of 500, 
referred to as connected with Mylapore, entered intoan agreement of a mercantile and fiscal 
character, along with matters of local government, in respect of the town.? Some of theso 
inscriptions belong to Tiruvottiyir, a northern suburb of Madras where the donor is described 
as coming from MayilAypu,; defined as belonging to the particularly smaller unit of ita own 
name, and the larger division of the country, giving us to understand unmistakably that what 
is referred to is the then little town of Mylapore.4 Thus we have inscriptional authority 
for the name Mayilirpu in inscriptions of Kampavarman datable to the ninth century, of 

‘Réjarija datable in the early years of the eleventh century, and one or two others in charac- 
ters generally referred to the eleventh contury. 

Mayilirpu in Tamil falls into two partes, ‘ Mayil," peacock, mud “arpu,’ an abstract noun 
or noun of action, from ‘il’ to move, a movement indicating the peculiarly majestic strut of the 
peacock. In literature it is ordinarily described a4 « feature peculiar to the peacock dancing 
in this fashion, a4 it is a peculiar feature of the cuckoo toaing, as in Mayil dla and Auyil ahava, 
the two verbs, dla meaning to move, and ahav: meaning to speak or produce sound, In the 
Probandham of the Vaishnavas, in the section relating to Triplicane in the work Tirumangai 
Alvar,’ the Alvar,* the dancing of the peacock ia described in general terms as o feature of Mylapore in 

1 Tirumangal ~ 9 Tirumangal Alvar's Periya-tirumoli, II, ii, 2,9; 10, Nandikkalambakam, verses 1, 3, 24, 44, 51, 63 
for Mayilai, Verse 60, however, shows the form MayilApuri in some MSS, and this ia only o variant of 

. Versea 1, 9, 25, 34, 40, 46, 54, 73, 73, 75, 83, 85 for Malai. 
® No, 256 of 1912 and section 25 of the Epigraphical Report for 1913, 
9 No, 261 of 1910, 15th yoar of Rijarija I; No. 189 of 1012, Tth year of Kampavarman. 
4 Periya-tirumoii, I. 3, 7. 
Graiuswges gotltQurp gr® 
elvan? wldwae tax ape. 
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describing the sian of Triplicane. “That i is 80 tax indirect, But in the 7¥évdram of Appar 
referable to the previous century, in the middle of the seventh century at the latest, thore are 
two clear references* where the place is referred to as Mayildppil, The last particle in the 
compound ¢/ is a case affix of the locative in Tamil. Therefore in the nominative it would 
stand Mayilippu. The second part of the word dppu is o permissable variant of the Tamil 
arptt, 80 that Mayilppe in the Jévdram is the exact equivalent of the classical Tamil form 
Mayiddrpu. So from the seventh century to the eleventh or the twelfth, we have references 
In one way or another to the form of the name Mayilirpu. 

We may find justification for this interpretation of the name in the fact that these names 
are found associated with the names of the local deities usually, In the case of Mylapore 
there is a Vishnu shrine and there is « Sivashrine, both of them native to the town, and taken 
to have come into existence along with the town itaelf, While the goddess of the Siva shrine 
is Karpakimba), the goddess of the Vishnu shrine is Mayuravalli. The latter particle in the 
two words being merely honorific, we see that it is the Vishnu goddess that has the name 
Mayiira, the Sanskrit equivalent to the Tamil ' mayil*. Probably she was regarded as the 
guardian deity of the town, and thus partook of the name of the locality. There is justifica~ 
tion for thia that in the decad * devoted to the Siva shrine in Mylapore inthe Saiva collection, 
the T'évdram, the temple of Siva, Kapilichcharam (Kapélisvaram) is described as being 
in a part of Mayilai, meaning thereby that while remaining in Mylapore, still it did not cansti- 
tute the whole of Mayilérpu proper, which would go to show that the guardian deity af the 
towulet proper must have been the Vishou goddess, and thusthe Vishnu shrine marks the oore 
of the town known as Mayilérpu, 

The oceurrence of the peacock feature in the St. Thomas’ legends associated with Myla- 
pore only confirms, or is entirely in keeping with, the origin of the name as explained above. 
It looks likely that the name had been given to the place because of the large number of 
peacocks found in the place and the noise they were accustomed to make. In fact, very 
many of the names of localities in Madras, the names of the various wards of the town, take 
their origin from features of a pirysicul character like this. To give but one inst 
GChepank is from Tamil Sélpakkam, meaning the shore-hamlet where fish of the sf vidiaty 
abounded. Vépéry,’ Purasavikkam,® ete., would be other instances, 

T shall not make any attempt to establish any connection between Mayilirpu as such 
and Mahilirépya of the Panchalantra as such. Tam concerned only to show that Mayil- 
drpu was the recognised old name of what now goes by the name Mylapore, which after all is 
different from it only to the extent of a comparatively slight metathesia, o change commonly 
found in many other well-known names, from which, by Sanskritization, Mahildrépya is 
possible of derivation. 

6 Appar, Kotlpakin-tirutidndeleem, 1: 

LH Sa ws sap wel w 

wierd grarart ungye green it? 

Tiru-Virojfiwen, Adpypetiruivinadnkom, 12: 

aertt mera Sug wired ey api 

waar ae coer ext ety. beneath et. 
© feo ston 4 in Sambanidar's. Pumldvaithrappadjtan, where Kapilichcharatm (Kop Alievarum) foruuxi 

a ward of Maiyilai:— 

Kegan mei sa; 

Gers paGera Col gohan 

srt agentes samreleerw, 

? Véppu+tric=margomtank, = 

© Porsia+ pikkam = Pivorsiu or Puraiu+ pikkam ; ; Seashore hamlet of the Indian ‘fig with flowers", 

or even, Purngy (Butea frondowa). The fortner trea is a feature of the looality, the latter is not, | 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 
Br H. G. RAWLINSON, 51.4. 

Jnax bE Tafvenor was born and educated at Paris, His uncle Melchisedech was the 
author of a well-known collection of Voyages, and this may have inspired the nephew with a 
desire to explore the East. He set out in 1652, at the age of 20, and visited England, Holland, 
ermany and Italy. In 1633 he reached Constantinople, whence he explored the Levant 
and Egypt. He went on the Lenten pilgrimage to Jurusalem, visited Palestine, and re- 
turned home in 1650, after some exciting adventures with pirates. In 1663 be onee more 
sailed for the East, and this timedevoted his attention to Lraq and Persia. Landing at Sidon, 
he travelled through Damaseus, Aleppo, Mosul and Bagdad. Near Kirmanshah, he met the 
celebrated Tavernier. In November 1665 hoe took ship from Basra to Surat in the Hopewell, 
reaching Surat in January, 1666, After a journey from Surat to Masulipatam via Golconda, 
heset out for home, but died from the effecta of an accident with a pistol, near Tabriz, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1667. An excellent orientalst and naturalist, Thévenot has left « lively account 
of what he saw and heard on his travels. Students of Indian history know all too little his 
Voysges aux Judes Ortentales, a very rare book. the best-known edition being the handy little 
third edition printed at Amsterdam in five volumes, 12mo, 1727. It has only once been ret- 
dered into English,—a very bad transtation by Lovell, London, 1687, now almost unpro- 
curnble, and in any case, a sad example of bookseller's huckwork. Itiea pity that, while 
the travels of Bernier, Tavernier, Chardin, Manucci and other foreigners hayo been duly ren- 
dered into English, Thévenot remains practically untranslated and almost unread. [t i 
for this reason that | put before readers of the Jndian Antijuary his account of the city of 
Surat, as he saw it the year after the first visitation of the Marithis, ‘The narrative is full of 
interest, particularly as a commentary on Ovington and Fryer, both of whom evidently made 
use of it. Thévenot gives us a vivid pen picture of Sivaji.— « little, swarthy man, with 
sharp, fiery eyes.” Equally fascinating are his accounts of Father Ambrose, the famous 
Capuchin monk, whose influence over the Mughals was almost magnetic, and whose gaintli- 
ness caused Sivaji to spare his monastery during the pillage, (because “ these padres aro all 
good men,” aa Bernier tella ua): of Hugo Lambert, the picturesque French Corsair; of 
the tomb of the jovial Dutchman, with ita stone drinking cup; and of officialdom at Surat 
and the corruption of the focal Government. ‘Tavernier’s account of Sivaji, and especially 
of the first sack of Surat, is of great importance as 4 contemporary document. Altogether, 
Thévonot is a traveller who has been unduly neglected and will amply repay further study. 


TaevenotTs TRAVELS, 





Surat. 


The city of Surat is situated on the Tapti river, and its latitude is 21 degrees and some 
minutes. When I arrived there, it had only earthen walls, and even these were nearly all in 
ruins ; but they were beginning to build brick ones ; they made them a foive and o half thick [a 
toise = 639459 feet]: they did not allow more than this for the height cither, and yet it was 
their intention to fortify the place as strongly as possible, owing to the incursion which had 
heen made some time previously by a rdjdh, of whom | shall speak hereafter; however, the 
engincer made 2 serious mistake in the alignment of his walls: he built them so close to the 
fortress that people in the city would be masked from the fire of the castle artillery, and that 
those defending the castle could easily be harassed by musketry. 

These new walls make the city much smaller than it was previously ; for they now exclude 
a considerable number of cane-built houses, which were formerly within the city area, and for 
which ‘several interested persons claim good compensation, Surat is a medium-sized place, 
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and it is difficult to state the exact number of inhabitants, because they vary according to the 
seasons : there is alwaysa large population all the year round ; but, during the monsoon, f-e., at 
the time when vessels can arrive in and depart from India without danger, during the months of 
November, December, January, February and March, and even in April, the city is ao full of 
people that it is a difficult task to find comfortable quarters, and the three suburbs are crowded. 

The city is inhabited by Indians, Persians, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen, Armenians and 
other Christians : however, its ordinary population is divided into three classes, which do not, 
indeed, include either the French or the other Christians, because they are so few in number 
in comparison with those professing other religions, These three classes of inhabitants aro 
the Moors, Gentiles! and Parsees, The term Moors is applied to all the Muhammadans, 
Mughals, Persians, Arabs or Turks in India, though they are not uniform as regards religion, 
some being Sunnis and the rest Shiahs: I have dealt with this distinction in my second book. 
The second class of inhabitants is the Gentiles,’ i.e. those who worship idols, and these 
again are of different kinds. The third olasa consists of the Paraces, who ore also known aa 
Gaures or Ateshperest®, fire-worshippera. These profess the religion of the ancient Persians, 
and they took refuge in India when Caliph Omar subjugated the kingdom of Persia to the 
Muhammadan power, There are some extremely rich people in Surat, and a Bania named 
Vargivora, who is a friend of mine, is supposed to be worth eight millions at least. The 
English and the Dutch have their houses there, which are known as lodges and offices: these 
houses are very fine indeed, and the English have established the headquarters of their trade 
there. There are quite one hundred Catholio houses In Surat, 

The castle of Surat has been built on the river bank, at the southern extremity of the 
city, to prevent the entry of anyone who might wish to attack it by coming up the Tapti. 
This fortress is of reasonable size : it is square, and is flanked on each corner by a stout tower. 
Its moats are filled with sea water on three sides, and it is watered by the river on the 
fourth side, i.¢., to the west, Several cannon may be seen at the embraaures: this is where 
they keep the king's revenuss which are collected from the provinée, and they are never 
sent to him unless an especial order is given; the entrance is on the west side by a fine gate 
which is in the bazaar or maidan : the office of the head of the Customs is near by, and this 
castle has a special governor of its own, just as the city has its own governor. 

The houses in thia city, which have cost a considerable amount to construct, are fiat, 
asin Persia, and tolerably well built ; but they are expensive, because there is no stone in the 
district ; as they are compelled to use bricks and lime, they also require much timber, and this has 
to be brought from Daman by sea, because the local wood, which is at some distance, is far more 
expensive owing to the item of transport by land. Bricks and lime, too, are expensive : and 
even a middling house cannot be constructed without using bricks to the value of five or alx 
hundred france, and more than double the value of lime. The houses are covered with tiles semi. 
eireular in shape, and half a finger thick, but badly baked ; consequently they-are still grey when 
used, and they last no time : for this reason the tilers lay them in double rows, in such a way 
that the one tile keepa the otherup. Canes known as bamboos, which are split into two, serve as 
lnths to which the tiles are attached, and the frame-work which supports all this, is made merely 
of pieces of wood, round in shape ; dwellings of this kind are for the rich; but those which are 
inhabited by the lower classes, are constructed of canes, and covered by palm branches. 

By the way, in India it is better to build during the rains than in fine weather ; for the 
-heat is so great, and the sun so fierce, when the sky is bright, that everything dries up before 
it has a chance to be joined firmly together, and buildings crack in a moment; whereas the rain 
tempera the heat, and as it prevents the sun from scorching, the masonry has time to dry, 

1 1.e., Hindus, aa opposed to Moors, Muhammadans, = ; 
4 Gaur, Gabor or Guebra, a Fire-worshipper (Atieh, Fire), ‘They landed on the const of Gujarat, ¢, 720 4.0, 
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During the rains the workmen Sail deed oil-cloths over the masonry, but in the dry seasons 
there is no remedy : all that one can do, is to souk cloths and to cover over the work piece by 
piece as soon as it is done ; but the cloths dry so quickly that there is no great advantage in it, 
The streets of Surat are wide and level, but they are not paved at all; and though the area 
of the city is large, there is not a single public edifice. 

The Christians and Muhammadans of Surat usually cat the meat of the cow, firstly be- 
cause in this district it is better than that of the ox, and secondly because the bullocks are 
used for ploughing the earth and transporting all the loads. The mutton eaten there, is 
tolerably good ; but besides this, hens, chickens, pigeons, pork, and game of all kinds are 
available. The oil of the Cricus silvestris, or cartame, is used for cating; it is the best oil 
in India, and that of the sesame, which is also common there, is not so gond, 

Grapes are caten in Surat from the beginning of February until the end of April, but their 
taste is not very fine. Some think that this is because the grapes are not left sufficiently long to 
ripen : however, the Dutch, who leave them on the vine-stock as long as practicable, make from 
these prapes a wine which is ao sour that it is impossible to drink it without adding sugar. These 
grapes, Which are white, are large and fine in appearance, and are brought to Surat from a small 
town called Naapura,? in the province of Balaghat,* a four days’ journey from Surat, 

The local country liquor is scarcely better than the wine. That which is usually drunk 
is made from jagre® or black sugar, which is put into water with the bark of the Babul tree to 
give it some strength, and then both are distilled together. Toddy® liquoris also prepared, and 
this is distilled; but these kinds of liquor are not as good as ours, neither is that which they 
make from rice, zugar and dates. The vinegar which is used is also made from jagre and 
water. Some people put in spoiled grapes, when they have any ; but to improve it, toddy is 
mixed with it, and it is then left in the sun for several days. 

THEVENOT S TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER X. 
The Officials in Surat, 

There are in Surat a muff? who is in charge of everything concerning the Muslim religion, 
and a éadé established for legal matters, to whom people have recourse in case of disputes, 
The Great-Mogul also maintains another high official there, whom the French call Secretary 
of State, and whose function resembles that of our provincial intendants. He is called Vaks- 
Nevis,® i.¢.. he who writes down and keeps a record of everything which takes place in the 
territory in which he is appointed, The king keeps one of these officials in each government, 
inorder to keep him informed of all that happens, and the official is not dependent on any man 
in the State except on His Majesty himself. 

There are two Governors or Nabad’ in Surat, who are in no wise dependent on each 
other, and who are responsible for their actions to the king alone. The one is in charge of the 
castle, and the other of the city ; and they do not in any way infringe upon each other's rights 
or duties. The Governor of the city judges the civil court cases, and usually settlea them 
speedily : if a man asks another man for money in payment of a debt, he must either show a 
honel, or produce two witnesses, or else he must take anoath : if it is a Christian, he swearson 
the Bible ; if it is a Muslim, he swears on the Koran, and a Hindu ewears by the cow : the onth 
of the Hindu merely consists of placing his hand onthecow, and saying that he is willing to 
eat the flesh of this animal, if what he says ia not true ; but most of them would rather loge 
\, their case than swear, because a man whoswears is considered as infamous imong the idolators. 





4 Navapor. ‘ The country above thr Chaute, 
6 Jdgri, molasses, © The julee of the adi palm 

T An expounder of the Law (fatwa), His decrees are executed by the Kazi, 

* Pdg'ia novia, nowe-writer or intelligenoer. * Nevdb, a Viceroy's delegate, 
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Whien-one-poes- 40-108 the Goveence far Ghe first tine, one place: ‘botore him on arrival 
five, six or ten rupees, each one according to hia rank ; and the same thing is done in India 
with all those to whom one wishes to show great respect. This Governor does not interfere 
at all with criminal matters, which ore dealt with by an official named Cotoual.!0 ‘This judge cor- 
responds to what is known as the Soubachy in Turkey and the Deroga™! in Porsia_He has the 
delinquents punished in his presence cither ly lashes of the whip or by blows with a stick, and 
the punizhment is often carried out at bia house, and sometimes in the street at the very spot 
where the offence waa committed. When he pisses through the city heis omhorseback, aceom- 
panied by several archers on foot, some of whom are armed with sticks and large whips, and 
the others with lances, swords, shields and iron maces looking like large pestles, but all of them 
wear a dagger attheirside. Nevertheless, neither the Civil Judge nor the Criminal Judge can 
condemn a person to death: the king has reserved the right of the death sentence for himeell ; 
for thia reason, when anyone deserves death, m messenger is sent to obtain the king's sane- 
tion, and they never fail to execute the king's orders as soon as the messenger has returned, 

The Cotoual is obliged to go about the city during the night, to prevent any disorder. 
He stations guards at various places : if he finds anyone in the street, he has him put mto gaol, 
and will seldom let him out of prison without first having him beaten or whipped. Two 
of the men who sccompany him beat two little droms at nine o'clock, whilst another man 
sounds two or three times a long copper trumpet which I have deseribed in my Persian 
Travels. The archers then call out oat the top of their voices: Caberdar'* 1e., take 
care : and those who are in the neighbouring streets respond with a similar cry, to show that 
they are notasleep. After that, they continue on their way always repeating the ory until 
they have finished their ordinary round. This round is made three times during the night, 
namely at nine o'clock, midnight and of three o'clock in the morning, 

This Cotoual has to be responsible for all the thefts committed in the city, but ns all those 
convicted for this offence are very clever, they always find’ a way of evading payimont. 
During my sta? in Surat, an Armenian merchant named Cogen Minins was robbed of 2400 
sequins : as two of his slaves had disappeared at the time of the robbery, they were naturally 
necused of it. All possible measures were taken to obtain information about them, but as 
no news could be gleaned either of the slaves or of the money, it was rumoiirod that these 
slaves had committed the theft, that they had taken refuge with some Muslim who was-in 
collusion with them, and who, in order to take all the money for himself, had killed and buried 
them, such an event having previously taken place in Surat. 

However, the Governor told the Cotouwal that this money must be pid at the earliest 
possible moment, because, if the king were informed of the matter, all the blame would 
fal] on them, and worse things might happen to them than having to refund to Cogen Minin 
the amount which had been stolen from him, and that therefore this Armenian must be exlled 
up, and be asked to state truly what had been taken from him, The Cotounl raised no objec- 
tion to this, but at the same time he also asked permission to imprison the Armenian and to 
question him and his servanta, so as to discover ly means of the torture whether this money 
had really and troly been stolen from him, and at the same time to find out whether he hnd 
not perhaps been robbed by one of his valeta. ‘The Governor gave hia sanction to this request, 
but no sooner had the Armenian heard the news than he ceased potitioning the Cotoual, and 
he preferred to loae all rather than endure to tormenta which were being prepared for him, 
This is the usual procedure of the Cotoual. 

When anyone has been robbed, this official neonle of the house where the 
robbery has taken place, young und old alike, and has them beaten mercilessly. They stretch 


sl i eh a hag ee 
= ape Police-Magistrate, Chief of Police, 1 Dairoghd, Chief Constable, 
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them out on their stomachs, and four men hold the victim by the arms and feet, and two 
others have each of them a long whip mace of a stout, round plait of leather; with this they 
“strike the patient one after the other, after the fashion of marshals, until he has received two 
ta three hundred strokes anid ia bleeding. If this person does not confeas to tho theft, they 
hevin to whip him again the next morning, and they even continue this for some days, until 
he has confessed everything, or until the stalen goods have been recovered, and the strange 
thing about it is that the Cotoun! does not send anyone te inspect cither his house or his clothes, 
and if after five or six days he confesses nothing, they let him off. 

There is in Surat alan n Provost known as the Foursdar™, who is obliged to keep the 
countryside free and secure, woud who is responsible for all robberies committed there; but 
[do not know whether he is as dishonest as the Cotoual. When they want to arrest a person, 
they merely cry ‘‘ Doa pailecha "': this ory isas powerful ax that of “ haro” in Normanily ; and 
if they forbid o person to leave the place where be is, saying “Don padecha,” he cannot 
depart without constituting himself a criminal, and he is bound to give an ascount of himeelf 
ut the court.* This ery is used all over India: o3 4 matter of fact, outrages seldom oocur 
in Surat, and one can live there with a fair amount of freedom. 


THEveNoT’s TRAVELS, 
CHAPTER Al. 
Foul play against the French Company at Surat. 


When ! urrived in India, the Governor of Surat was making extensive enquirics regarding 
the French Company. As he had at first enquired of other Frenchmen, and especially those 
in whose intercat it waa that the Company should not be received in Surat, many bad things 
had been told him about the French - and thus he had formed a bad opinion of them owimg 
to the artifioe of their enemies. He was already thinking of asking the Court to banish them, 
when Father Ambrose, the Superior of the Capuchins, who had been informed of the matter, 
went to him to undeceive him, and to warn him net to trust the enemies of the Company, who 
were inleague toruin itif theyecould, Me liked this Father on account of his uprightness j and 
for thit reason he did not repel him : he only adjured him to tell him the truth about this matter 
without ditsimulation, and to tell him whether the French who were to come were not pirates, 
ag was rumound throughout the land, and as severe) Frenchmen had already assured him." 

This thought took hold of the minds of the inhabitants of Surat, 03 soon o4 it wos known 
thal people in France were Intending to send vessels to India for trading purposes ; and this 
dander was easily believed, because @ certain Lambert Hugo, a Dutchman, who had 
had some Frenchmen on his veesel, and who was now remembered, liad been in Mocha 
two years before with thy French flag, commissioned by Monsieur de Vendéme, the Admiral 
of France at that time, and had taken some vessels. But what shocked people more, was 
the history of the boat carrying the luggage of the Queen of Bijapur, which was stranded 
near Socotra Island, situated at eleven degrees ane forty minutes latitude, at the entrance of 
the Red Sea, This queen, who was on her way to Mecca, was out of reach of the attacks of 
the pirate vessel, as she hul fortunately croveed inva Dutch boat; but having contented 
herself with one of hor own boats for, ha transport of her luggage, Hugo came up with it, aod 


1 Faus droon army officer. 

M Gujarati duced? padseid he recites deed) Duvatis *« prohibition in the name of a Rajdor other 
high authority, implying an imprecation of Vengeance in case of disobedinnce." tis aloo 0 solemn | 
for the redroas of a grievance, which it is a «in to resist, likn the Norman-French appeal Hero! Haro, 
viens do mon aide, mon Prince, which was efiective in tho Channel Islands till quite recently. 

15 Bernier (p. 187>says that Siviji spared the Capuchin onastery in 1004, asying “The Frankish 
Padrys are good men and shall not be molested.” onkish 
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knocked the boat with such violence that the Captain was compelled to let her run aground : 
aa the pirate could not easily gain access to the vessel on the spot where she was lying, he did 
not lose courage, but waite patiently to see the result of the running aground : he did not wait 
in vain, for, us the Indians had been short of water for a long time, and could not find any at 
the place where they were in great suffering, they resolved, in order to save their lives, after 
having hidden in the sea all the gold, silver and jewels they had with them, to resort to the 
pirate himself, hoping that he might be satisfied with what remained in the vessel, 

When Hugo had come up with them, he was clever enough to find out that somothing 
had been sunk into the sea ; and o false brother told him only the carpenter and his son knew 
the whereabouts of the quecn’s wealth (for she had brought a heap of money, jewels and 
inaterials as presents for Meces, Medina, the Great Sheikh, and other places, and #¢he desired 
to do it handsomely). Finally, after having thoroughly tortured the Captain, the carpenter, 
and the carpenter's son, whom he threatened to kill in his father’s presence, Hugo made 
them bring out all that had beensunk in the sea, and seized it as well as the rest of the curgo. 
This action had made such a stir in India that Hugo, who was taken for a Frenchman, was 
held in abomination in that country, and consequently Frenchmen as a nation also. 

The Governor had a great deal to say about this pirate, and Father Ambrose had great 
(lifficulty in persuoding him that Hugo was not French, as he had come under the French 
flag, and as it was certain that he had had many Frenchmen on board. Nevertheless, after 
much talk, he believed it; but he did not on this account exouse the French from the action 
in which they had assisted, and he still maintained that the desire of plunder was their sale 
motive in coming to this country, The Father denied that this was their intention, and 
said that they had only come with Lambert Hugo to avenge the affront that had been offered 
to some Frenchmen in Aden, a town in Arabia Felix, situated at 11 degrees latitude; and 
after that, he related to him what had happened to the French in that town some years before. 
He told him that a patache' of Monsieur de la Melleraye wascompelled by rough weather to 
separate from the large vessel, and to take refuge at Aden, and that the Sunnis, with un- 
paralleled impiety, had all who set foot on land forcibly cireumcised, though at first they had 
given them a good reception, and had promised to treat them amicably. He told him further 
that, in spite of this, the king of France had disapproved of the action of the pirate and of those 
Frenchmen who on board his vessel, just as much as the Indians did, because they had given 
his subjects a bad reputation, through the cunning of enemies of France; butthat he wished 
to dispel this bad reputation, and that for this reason he hod formed a Company to trade 
in India, with express orders not to commit any hostile action. 

The Governor being satisfied with Father Ambrose's reply, requested him to write down 
in the Persian language all that be had said to him; as soon aa this was dono, he sent it to 
the Court; the Great Mogul had it read to him by his Dewan, and both he and his officials 
were satisfied with it, and they all desired the French vessels to land immediately; indeed, 
the Governor made much of Messrs. de la Bonllaye and Beber, delegates of the Company, 
and told them that, after the testimony of Father Ambrose, he would render them any services 
that he could; the English president, too, an old friend of this Father's, did them all the 
honour that was in his power, after having sent them his carriage and his men to receive 
them, and he assured the Father that all his property was at their disposal: thus, on the 
strength of the credit that he had acquired in India, the Capuchin dispelled the bad reports 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE 
_By Sm RICHARD ©. TEMPLE, Br. 

Oxce again' T take up the subject from notes thereon made long ago. In the interval 
much has been learnt about it, but as these notes were largely made on the spot they contain 
certain information not elsewhere procurable, and this is my reason for now publishing them. 

In the previous articles T have carried the enquiry nos far as the consideration in detail 
of the use by the Burmese of rw lump currency, #.¢., of lumps of metal without any stamp or 
artificial marks on them to show fineness or intrinsic value* I now enter on a discussion of 
the last link between raw lump currency and coinage, wiz., of stamped lump currency or 
lumps of metal stamped to show fineness and quality but not weight 

Before, however, commencing to note on stamped lump currency I would mention that 
Lhave previously (wrie., vol. A XTX, pp. 20 ff.) noted the effect on the people where there is 
no coin of the realm and tothe remarks made then I would like to add the following. Clifford 
in the Geographical Journal (vol. TX, No. 1, pp. 1 ff., 1897) speaking of the Malay State of 
Trengganu has an informing account as to how revenue is raised where money is searce and 
the results of the process upon the populace. He is deecribing the raising of eeraA and calls 
it “a very well known manner of obtaining revenue. It is as much valued by the taxing 
classes as it is abominated by those upon whom devolves the duty of paying taxes. It is 
managed in one of two ways. Either a consignment of goods is sent to the village or to an 
individual, and » price considerably in excess of that current in the markets demanded in 
return for them ; or clse a small sum of money is sent, and a message conveyed to the rci- 
pients informing them that. given quantity of gefoh or jungle produce is demanded in return. 
On the receipt of a serah, a village headman calls his people together and enforces a public 
subscription to meet the sum required by the riéja, The goods are then divided among the 
subscribers, but as the quantity of goods is altogether ont of all keeping with the high price 
paid for them, and as the village elders veually insist. on receiving the fall value of their subs- 
cription, the weaker members of the community get little or nothing in retum for their money. 
Money éerah, in return for which jungle produce is to be supplied, ie generally made to an 
individual, who has forthwith to betake himself to the jungle, the property of the district 
nija, who even goes #o far as to enforce payment from the people for the tools supplied in 
order to enable them to perform this work. Owing to the impassable nature of the Kelemang 
Falls, the people living above the rapids in Ulu Trengganu are not required to work timber 
for the district raja, but they have to supply large quantities of jungle produce on terms which 
are very similar to'those on which timber ia worked by natives of other parts of the country.” 

Clifford adds that the Sultan makes money from “the coining of tin tokens," which 
shows that they were siill in use ao Inte as 1897.4 

I would also like to acknowledge here much kindly assistance given me in making the 
collection of coins and monetary objects on which these papers are hased—aid given me by 
officials and others in Burma many years ago. Among Europeans they were Capt. Minchin, 
R.A., and Messrs. H.C. Noyce, Dawson and Betts; and among Burmans and Indians, the 
Taungwin aMingyi, Maung.) Law Yan, K.S.M., U Shwe Baw and seus Bare. all of 
6 articles, Plate 1, p. 160 : vol. XXVII ( 1898), 9 articles (Plate wt p ‘pty vol. XLVIIt (1016), 4 ackicles. 
Development of Currency in the Far East, vol. XXVIII (1890), p. 100: val. XXTX (1900), Beginnings of 
Currency, 2 articles, 4 pintes. Vol, XXX (1002), Malagasy Currency, p. 109. Vol, XLII (1013), Obeahate 
Tin Currency and Money in the Foderated Malay States, 7 Plates. Vol, XLVIT (1918), Malay Currey 
in Trengennu, p. 120, | 

2 Tmay oe well note here that spenking in terme of lump currency Barmese oil<lealers in the baraare 
called » ' 2) ticked weight,” Amajdt bustle 

§ See Poole, Coina and Medals, p. 11. + See ante, vol. NLU, pp. 103 ff, 
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Mandalay. And lastly, the once well-known female dealer Ma Kin of the same city. In 


Rangoon I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C.L.E., and Mr. Minus, the 
Parsi Collector of Rates and Taxes to the Municipality. 
To keep the subjects of these my last notes on Burmese Currency and Coinage clear 
before the reader's mind, T eubjoin a list of them >— 
A. Stamped Lump Currency -—Sycec. 
B. Stamped Lumps of Metal other than Gold and Silver 
C. Ovyster-shell Money (Silver). 
DBD. Coin of the Realm. 
I, Coins of Bédop'aya. 
1. (2) Symbolical Come. 
I. (5) Historical Coins (including Kings of Arakan 
II. Coina of Mindén Min. 
Gold : Silver : Copper ; Iron ; Lead. 
ILL. Coins of Thibd (Thibaw). 
IL. Tokens. 
OT. Taungbanni Coins. 
I. Irregular Tokens. 
IT. (a) Shan Shell Money. 
I¥. Majizi Knuckle-bones. 
V. Shan Silvor Majizi. 
VI. Siamese Tickals, 
VII. Ancient Tokens. 


F. Forgeries. 
G. Siamese Porcelain Tokens. 
H. Gambling Countera or Jctons. 
IL. Metal Charms. 
J. King Mindon’s Mint. 
A. Stamped Lump Currency. 
SYCEE. 


An instance of stamped lump currency, well-known all over the Far East, is Chinese 
syeee, tho use of which made it really a bank issue, as it was stamped with the name and des- 
cription of the issuing Chinese banking firm, much after the fashion of the European bank 
note. With it may be compared longo intervalle the tickal of Siam and the larin or ‘hook’ 
money (silver) of Persia and Ceylon, specimens of which are still fairly common in Western 
Indian bazaars. 

Tt has often been written about and explained, but the following information which I 
gathered may still be of use to students. Perhaps the best general introduction to sycee is 
to be found in the remarks of Terrien de Lacouperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins (15092, pp. 
xxii-xxv), from which I extract the following notes: 'The coinage of ancient China cir- 
culsted always by weight for its intrinsic value. ‘The weight and the various patterns were 
regulated by the State, and every one, including guild merchants of private and town commn- 
nities, subject to these rules, was at liberty to issue his own coina, bearing his distinctive 
symbol (written characters) or name !' 

“The shape that was commonly given to the ingots of gold and silver in ancient times 
is not deseribed. The cubic inch of the regulations of the Tehou dynasty for gold, docs not 
seem to have been continued for long, and the non-appearance of any special name for the 
unit of each of the two precious metals does not permit of any but a negative inference on 
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the matter. We may therefore surmise that the most common shaper was no other than the 
simplest one, i.e., that of the erucible itself in its most convenient oblong form, which is still 
at presentin use for the silver currency. The metal, while still hot and soit in the crucible, is 
impressed either with a stamp marked with a legend, or concentric circle-lines, or with seve- 
ral stamps inscribed. ‘The stamping causes the metal to rise oll round, and the result is to 
shape the ingot like a bost or shoe. In the middle ages the Chinese ingots of gold or silver 
in Central Asia were called Mélish or ydstok, both which words mean “a cushion,” and although 
supposed by some to allude to this so-called shoe-shape, may perhaps refer to the loaf-shape, 
such as those of ancient Japan and of the Laocian States, which are exemplified in the numis- 
matie collections of the British and other Museums, The previously mentioned shape of 
ingot is compared to a boat in descriptions of the gold imported from China to India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tavernier, in 1676, says that they were called gold- 
échuyl by the Hollanders, ¢.¢., a boat of gold, and thie word schuyfis supposed to have suggest - 

ed the English term shoe, applied not long afterwards to the snme ingots, The Chinese silver 
shocs in the Panjabin 1962, and in Kashgar in 1876, were called yomdw, and compared to a 
deep boat. Awr was also a term used in the latter place, 

“There ig no reason to suppose that the present shoes of silver and gold in Chins do not 
preserve a form that was used in times anterior to {he Han dynasty. 

* Sycee, Chinese, fine silk, is the general term for lump silver, and is explained as mean- 
ing that, if pure, it may be drawn out under the application of heat into fine silk-like threads. 
This is, of course, o ‘script-etymology, and pure fancy, derived fram the ideographical meaning 
inherent in the symbols, while the historical etymology must be cought for in « foreign term 
transliterated thereby. Ywenpao is the common name among foreigners for the silver ingot 
which beara some resemblance to a native shoe. There are a certain number of these silver 
shocs in the British Museum collection.” 

In 18S Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 29-30 wrote thus on the subject : " Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan-yin, is the only approach to a silver currency among the Chinese. In it the 
government taxes and duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived trom two Chinese words Se-s2¢, 
“ fing floss silk,’’ which expression is synonymous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots (by the Chinese called Shoes), which are stamped with the 
mark of the office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of various 
weights, but most commonly of ten faels each. 

“ Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its finences and freedom from 
alloy : the kinds most current ot Canton are the five following ; 

“Ist. Awan-Aeang, the Hoppo's dutics, orthe silver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. Thisisof )7to 99 touch. Onallthe imperial duties, acertain percentage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Sycee of this high standard, and of conveying 
them to Peking without any loss in the full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability 
increases the percentage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 
remainder for himself and his dependents. 

“9nd. Fankooor Fan-foo, The treasurer's receipts, or that in which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to that of the Hoppo's duties, and being intended 
for use in the provinoe, not for conveyanceto Peking, no percentageis levied on the taxes for it. 

“Srd, YFuenpaou, or Une-po, literally “chief in value.” This kind is usually imported 
from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 ads each. It does not appear to belong to any particu- 
lar government tax. 

5 One, if not the most, curious form resulting froma this protees of manufacture is the chillin or chaulin« 


bauk, the well-known Shan shell-money, which is the reault of the natural efflorescence of ailvor under 
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"4th, Fen, or £emi-feang, “salt duties.” [tb is difficult to account for these bain ol 
so lowastandard, the salt trade being entirely a government monopoly. ‘This class is superior 
only to 
“2 ith. Mul-taz, or Wuh-dac. Thenameof which signifying “ uncleansed or unpurified. 
designates it asthe worstofall. [tis seldom used, except for the purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, baser motals. 

"The (gel of Syceo in the East India Company's accounts is reckoned! at fe, Sd. sterling. 
When assayed in London, this metal is frequently found to contain a small admixture of gold. 
Mercantile account sales give the following average out-turn of China bullion remittances to 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay; that 

100 taels £316, at 59. on oz. (including 14 per ct. for gold). 
of Sycee 078 Sicca Ks, or with charges 3062 Ra. at Calcutta. 
yield \ 3335 Bombay Ra. or with charges 3302 Ra. at Bombay,” 

Sycee is again alluded to by Staunton (Account of Macariney's Embassy to China, 1797, 
p. 97): “ Silver is more properly among the Chinese a merchandise, None of it is coined, 
but large payments are made in lumps of it in the form of the crocibles in which it was 
refined and with the stamp of a single character upon it to ascertain its weight, mostly of ten 
ounces. The value of silver in the current coin varies according to the relative scarcity or 
plenty of that metal issued from the Imperial Treasury.” 

Sycee, ag a term, was employed for both gold and silver stamped and certified lumpa 
of currency metal, and regarding it that fine English merchant in the Far East, Lockyer, 
writing in 1711 (Trade in India, pp. 132-4) says in his informing way :-—‘ Gold makers fin 
Canton] (aa they are commonly call'd) cast all the Gold, that comes thro’ their Hands, into 
Shoos of about 10 Tale weight, or 12 oz. 2 dwt. 4 gr. of an equal Fineness. As one makes them 
03 3 Touch, another is famous for 94, &c. A private Mark is stampt in the Sides, and a piece 

printed Paper pasted to the middle of them, by which every one’s Make is lnown, as our 
Cutlers, and other Mechanicks do in their Trades. Both Ends of the Shoos are alike, and 
bigger than in the middle, with thin Brims rising above the rest, whence the upperside somewhat 
resembles a Boat. From the middle, which in cooling sinks into a small Pit, arise Circles one 
within another, like the Rings in the Balls of a Man's Fingers, but bigger. The smaller and 
closer these are the finer the Gold is. When Silver, Copper, or other Metal is inclosed in 
casting, a8 sometimes you may meet with it in small Bits, the Sides will be uneven, knobby, 
and on Rising instead of Sinking in the Middle. Sometimes thoy make it not above 50 or 60 
Touch, ond guild it four or five times over ; so that relying on our amooth Stones, you are 
liable to be imposed on. Therefore [look on the rougher ones that are wed by the Banians 
of Indostan, with a Ball of Black Wax, to be the best. But for want of these raise the Sides 
with o Graver, or cut it half through with a Chisel, and break tho reat : whence you may sec 
the Colour and Grain, ond easily detect their Fraud. Shoulil you out it quite thro’, the 
Chizel will so draw the Gold over the Allay, that you can learn nothing by it. ‘This they'll 
not willingly permit, but an the contrary, be affronted at a Request that shews so great w 
Distrust of them. Therefore the beat way is to make a Bargain before you begin the Trial, 
and you may manage them afterwards as you will. They are call’d after the Makers’ Names, 
or from the Places whence they come ; but. I think the former ; for there ia a great den! made 
at Pekis ; bat none of that Namo. Chuja and Chuckje are 93 Touch. Tingza, Shing, and 
Guanca 04. Of these the former turn to the best Account, Sinchupoa and Chuchepoa are 
reckon’d 96.and 95 Touch. The Chinese in Gold and Silver (whom, for tho Generality of the 
People, I look on as the best acquainted with, and most knowing in those Metals of any 
Nation in the World) always reckon one Touch finer than it really is, and will allow you so 
in the Receipt of Money, Gold in Bars or Ingots comes chiefly from Cochinchina and Ton- 
queen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch. ‘Tis of several sizes, and easier much 
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than the Shoos to be counterfeited ; which the foregoing Rules may fortify you against.” 
Lockyer had some experience of this currency for he says (p. 102}: “ We paid near 820 tale 
Sissee [at Canton |.” 

In view of the above quotations and the remarks made ande, vol, XLVI, p. 107 f, on 
Burmese gold standards, it is worthwhile to draw attention to the following table extracted 
from Stevens, New and Complete Guide to the Bast India Trade, 1775, p. 71, where he gives « 
seriesof “ Chinese characters, whereby you may form some judgement on the value of their 
gold.” From this last statement can be extracted a table of recognised standards of Chinese 
gold, taking “syoee "at par of 100 touch. 

Cutest Goin Staxpanps, 1775. 


= Percentage of 
Nate. a ' 
1. Twanghan (a bar wrapped in paper)... - as ea .- 43 to 05 
#. Seong Kutt or Soang Catt iis ‘ ‘i ‘'s - «+ 1 to 1 
4, Tungzee, Yenuzee or Tingwan .. 2 a0 Hy \- be an 
& oozes or Tinjee .- is 2 oe a ~ 3 a 02 
6. Cheanzee or Swajzee el - = “< 7 i - ita 
7. Seong Pon or Soang Pon .. is a i Ls i a 934 
S$ VYeukxzee, Scongyeuksx orSongyeux .. oe a ~° .. 4 to 95 
9. Ponzee or Seong Pon sk mE or oo 
10. Chuze or Chiya (in bara) . net 
11. Chanzee or Soarhzy (in ahoo=) og 
12. Ongee ia ai; sf 1 to 0a 
14. Ponzee or Seong Po (in bars) an 
15. Cutzee or Songeatt + ?. ars a lowe oe 0) 
16. Yeukxzee (shoes wrapped in paper stumped ‘' the double ring Chop”). 06 


Tt is obvious, howover, from an examination of the above table that it must be taken 
for what it may be worth, as the same name is made to do duty for varying standards. . 
Obviously also both names and standaris ar taken irom the reports of different merchants 
after testing with their own touch-needles and qud their appreciation of the Chinese words. 
Tt showa once more, then, the difficulty that the old traders had to encounter in their 
pecuniary transactions. 

Writing of Siam, Book, Temples and Elephants, 1584, p. 308 (footnote) says —"“Thoe 
Siamese distinguish six qualities of gold : (1) Nopakun kow nam ; (2) Nua paat ; (3) Nua chet : 
(4) Nua hok ; (5) Nua ha; (6) Nea see. These x grades date from olden times—as early 
as 1347—when gold was plentiful in Chieng Saan. Gold of the first two grades malizes in 
value from sixteen to cighteen times iis weight in silver.” 

To return to Sycee, later on, Yule, Hobson-/obson 1886, writing (pp. 628-9) on " Shoes of 
gold,"’ said :-—* Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The name for certain ingota of precious metal, 
somewhat in the form of a Chinese shoe, bat more like a boat, which were formerly current 
in the trade of the Far East. Indeed of silver they are still current in China, for Giles gays : 
‘[Sycee is] the common name among foreigners for the Chinese Silver ingot, which bears 
resemblance to a native shoe. May be of any weight from] oz. and even Jess, to 50 and 
sometimes 100 oz., and is always stamped by the assayer and banker, in evidence of 
purity * (Gloss. of Reference, 128)" 1° 
 “ "The same form of ingot was probably the 4dlish (or ydstok) of the Middle Ages, respect - 
ing which pee Cathay, pp. 115, 451, ete. Both of these latter words mean also *« cushion,’ 
which is perhaps as good a comparison 38 either ‘shoe’ or ‘boat’. The word now nsedin 
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Central Asia is pesrllal Thero are cute of the gold ingots in Tavernier, whose ita suggest 
what is probably the true origin of the popular English name, tiz., a corruption of Dutch 
Goldschwyt.” ' 

“7506. ' . . . . waluable goodsexported from this country (China). . . . are 
firat a quantity of gold, which is carried to India in loaves in the shape of boats " 
—(), Federici, in Ramnuaio, iii, 301 b.” 

“1611, ‘Then, I tell you, from China I could load ships with cakes of gold fashioned 
like boats, containing, each of them, roundly speaking, 2 marke weight, and 80 each cake 
will be worth 250 pardaos.'—Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155.” 

“1676. ‘The Pieces of Gold mark'd Fig. 1, and 2, are bythe Hollandera called Goltschut, 
that is to say, a Boat of Gold, because they are m the form of a Boat. Other nations call 
them Loaves of Gold . . . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred Guilders of Holland 
Money, and thirteen hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.'—Taverier, £,7'., ii, 8." 

“4702. ‘Sent tho Moolah to be delivered the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 Chinas 
Oranges . . - . but the Dewan bid the Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; which is understood to be One Hundred shoes of 
gold, or so many thousand pagodas or rupeos.'—In Wheeler, i, 397." 

“1704. * Price Currant, Julv, 1704 (at Malacca) . . . . Gold, China, in Bhoos 
'Touch.’—Lockyer, 70.” 

“ 1862, ‘A silver ingot Yambu weighs about 2(Indian)seers . . . .=4hs,,andisworth 
165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also called Yambucha, or small silver ingot, is worth 33 Re. 

. § yam/uchas, being equal tol yamiu. There are two descriptions of * yambucha ;' one iz 
a aquare piece of silver, having a Chinese Siamponit; the other . . . . in the form of 
& boat, has no stamp. The Yambuis in the form of a boat, and hea » Chinese stamp on it.’ 
— Punjab Trade Report, App. ecxxvi-xxvii. 1.” 

"1875. ‘The ydmbi or kireia a silver ingot something the shape a deep boat with 
projecting bow and stern. The upper surlaco ie slightly hollowed, and stamped with a 
Chinese inecription. [tis said to be pure silver, and to weigh 40 eres [Kashgar]) ser 
=30,000 grains English. —Report of Forayth’s Mission to Kashyhar, 494. 

Lockyer, like other merchants of his time, was very close and precise in the matter of 
currency, a3 the following quotation from T'rade in India, (1711), pp, 135-0, will show — 
“Formerly they used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full fine; but of late the Method is alter’d. 10 
Tale of Gold 93 fine, scold for 4 Tale weight of Sisee Silveris Tabove Touch. 10 Tale of Gold 
100 Touch, sold for $4 Tale Sisee Silveris Touch for Touch, 10 Tale of Gold Touch $4 for 100 
Sisee, is 12; above. To reduce Sisee into Currant Silver, multiply by 100, and divide by 94. 
The Hoppos divide by 93. All the Eastern People allay their Gold with Silver, therefore a 
Copperish Hue is Grounds for Suspicion. ‘The courseat, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most 
advisable®: For, in o parting Essay you get all the Silver that is mixt, with it for nothing, viz 
80 Tale weight Touch 58, is 58 Tale of pure Gold and 22 Tale of Silver Allay, which you cay 
not a Farthing for.” 

In writing thus Lockyer was following the custom of his day, Witness the remarks of 
Stevens, Guide lo East India Trade, 1766 (p. 125): " AtChina they divide Things decimally, 
asin buying Gold or Silver, which is esteemed by the one-hundredth Part, and their Touch- 
ing Needles (by which they generally try the Fineness of the Gold and Silver) are marked 
and numbered accordingly. The finest Gold among them is one hundred Touch, called Sycee, 
that is, pure Gold without any Allny init. Soifa Shoe of Gold touch 03, then it hath 93/100 

Paris fine Gold, and 7/100 Parts of Allayin it. Goldrisesand falls in China sceording to the 
€ ‘Thin remark ¢howe Lockyer's judgment in currency matters, = 
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Demand forit. Gold bought at Touch for Touch, is when Ten Tale-weight of Sycee Silver is 
paid for One Tale-weight of pure Gold. ‘Therefore Nine Tale-weights of Silver are to be paid 
for One of that mixed Mass, forten times 0/10is 90, the Syoce Gold there is in, when at 90 
Touch. If it touch 94, then are 9-6/10 of Silver to be paid for oneof Gold. Tf it touch 88,then 
§-8/10 of Silver for One Tale of Gold, so that if you separate the last Figure of the Touch for a 
Decimal, and then multiply this Number by the Weight of the Mass, you will have the Weight 
of Silver to be paid for it.” 

Sycee was the regular currency in China itself in dealing with foreigners,” for Lockyer 
(Trade in India, pp. 139-40) aays -—" Rupees pass Currant for Sisee, English Crowns for 
Currant Silver . . . . All the (silver) Money received for the Emperour’s Customs is 
refined to Sisee and run into Shoos like the Gold . . .« Hs 

Again Colquhoun (Across Chryse, 1883, p. 21) says: “ At last we made up our minds, 
after sifting the evidence in regard to this question, to take Mexican dollars, new and 
chopped (i.e, stamped), for use on the river and to use syeee silver (stamped) for the 
Yunnan land-journey [in Southern Yunnan]. 

Sycee was found to be currency also at a shortly earlier date, for Capt. Blakiston, writing 
in 1862 (The Yang Tsze, ch. ix, pp. 146-7), tells us —"' We had hitherto paid in Mexioan 
dollars, but, having run out of our supply of those useful auxiliaries, we were forced to make 
an inroad on our stock of ‘sycee.' Each of us carried 450 tacls weight of silver in this form 
(i.e. in small lumps), equal to about six hundred dollars, and, for fear of joss from shipwreck 
or other mishap, we distributed the amount among our different packages. Mine was tied 
in old socks, and kept very various company ; 

“ A money-changer was sent for, and came on board with hia balance-seales, and after 
some little time rendered usa statement toa fraction of a cash—ten cash go to a halfpenny— 
of the exchange, at the rate of 1720 per tael. The Sz’chuan tael was here in use, and i8 of 
greater weight than that on the lower river. The proportion is, 100 Sz chuan taels equal 
101-6 Shanghai, or 102-458 Hankow taela. Mexican dollars had been taken as far as 
L-chang, in the province of Hoo-peh, at L000 to 1100 cash.” 

high was the position of Sycee that Herstlet (China Treaties, 1896, vol. I, p, 26) says 
“Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and China, 26 June 1858: Article xxiii, Payment 
af Duties in Sycee or Foreign Money. Dutics shall be paid to the bankers, authorised by 
the Chinese Government to receive the same in its behalf, either in sycee or in foreign 
money, according to the assay made at Canton on the 13th July, 1843,""5 

The Sycee system had, however, its pitfalls for European Governments, as Chalmers, 
(Colonial Currency, 1883, p. 373) records an instance where the British Government was 
misled aa to the orders it sent to Hong Kong: “The Home Government herein meekoned 
without the Chinese. In China, fine, or Hai-Kwan, Sycee, silver had always been reckoned 
not by tale but by weight, the standard measare being the © Tael ° weighing 550 grains, 
sub-divided decimally into 10 mace or 100 candareens. Of the only Chinese coins (copper 
‘Cash "), onc thousand (each weighing one mace) were originally equivalent to one tael of 
fine or Sycee silver. But owing to adulteration (with sand, ete.), and to illicit coinage, as 
many #8 1,400 cash sometimes passed for a tacl. 

“ Now, as for all but petty tmnesactions the Chinese used silver and measured that silver 

hy its fine weight and not by tale, the introduction of token British silver coine which 

7 In Yulo's Ava, 1858, p. 345, there is m very curious remark with reference to Chinese silver —“ A 
considerable quantity of silver is brought from China in the way of trade. It is imported by the Shans in 
a very pure state, made up into mall slnbs or fint plates, which are from five to ten tickuls in weight. Tho 
silver which these men themeclves use ia nevertheless very impuro, containing often fully 100 per cent. 


8 There ia much more information of the same kind in Parliamentary Papera, 1858, No. 287, 
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represent fractions of a gold sovereign, proceededona fundamental misconception ; and the 
Royal Proclamation of 1844 remained a dead letter. All accounts {except those of the 
Government) were kept in dollars, and the sole instrument and medium of exchange, both at 
Hong Kong and ot all the open ports (except Shanghai) continued to be the silver 
dollar, weighed in Hong Kong at 1,000 dollars to 717 taels, i.¢., nearly 416 grains per 
dollar.” 

In Burma Sycee was well understood and Anderson (Mandilay to Momein, 1876, p. 377) 
found that “all the coined maney fat Bhamo]) was exchanged for sycee, or tomp, silver, at 
the rate of one hundred rupees for seventy tickals of the finest quality, or seventy-three 
tickals and a half of the more alloyed which passes among the Kakhyens (Kachins).” 

Coming to my own time, 1887 ouward, on Fig. 15, Plate IT, I show a piece of myinkd or 
saddle silver,” which has been chipped for use. This is nothing but the well-known sycee 
Rilver!® of former Burmese commerce and the old books. It had, however, become rare in 
Burma by 18389 and | only procured one specimen in Mandalay, where I stayed three years 
and mado many enquiries, Nevertheless, it was a atanding “ product "’ of Upper Burma," 
and until 1885, at any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where our political agents were paid 
init, £.g.,in 1868 Col. G. A. Strover drew his sulary there in sycee silver, while political agent, 
then and subsequentiy, though correspondence in 1889 failed to produce a specimen from 
Bhamo. 

In reference to Col. Strover's experience there is a curious allusion to sycee silver, charac. 
teristic of Burmese ways, in Sladen's Oficial Narrative of the Expedition to Explore the Trade 
Routes to China via Bhamo in 1867"! “ All the money in my possession consisted of India- 
coined rupees, which, it was said, could not pass current umong Kakhyens [Kachina], or 
within the Shan States. The rupees must be changed for silver bullion of peculiar standard 
[sycec], readily procurable and current everywhere. Such at least was the information 
tendered at Mandalay: and yet on arrival at Bhoamo, silver had berome, for some unaccountable 
reason, an unknown commodity altogether. I would gladly have changed 5,000 rupees. It 
Was our all, but no amount of solicitation was of any avail in procuring as many hundreds in 
bullion. Limportuncd everyone. The Chinese said they were poor and did not possess silver. 
The officials excused the emptiness of their treasury by assuring me that remittances had 
only just been made to the capital on account of the previons year's taxes.” All this was the 
result of organized opposition to Slaclen's mission, 

Later on Sladen writes that he '' lost 30 per cent. on exchanging rupees for silver [sycee] 
bollion, but this loss obviously had no bearing on the true relative value of the rupees and 
the bullion. But it is possible in these regions for even the locally current wycee to be of 
small value." Thus Cooper.’ writing from “ Tai-tsan-loo, Western border of China" in 
1868, says: “ For the information of futaro travellers I should mention that beyond this 
place, as far os Lassa, moncy is at a great discount, twe or three needles and a little thread, 
or a piece of Chincer cloth, procuring what monry cannot . . . . Syceeis ored ata 
great loss.” 

As an instance of the commerical valoo of preserving the form of a currency, I may 
mention that in Rangoon in 1591 1 purchased in the Municipal Market a piece of inferior 
silver (now in the British Museum) which came from Bombay and consisted of half a piece 














® ‘This seems to het the Adlish silver euakad hy Yule, Hotaon/oluon, «e., Shoos of Gald, 
 Tomple, Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. IT, pp. 190, n. 1, 200, n. 0. 

\! Bee Britieh Hurmea Gareticer, vol, I, p. 472. 

3 House of Commons, Parl. Papera, No. 105 of 1871, pp, 27, 14. 

1 fbid., p. 40, 
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of imitation sycee, cut in the centre exactly like the piece in fig. 15, plate U1, but stamped 
on the back thas : 





These words must stand éither for some such words as By (rab Doss . . . . ) Doss 
{[Bhairavdés . . . - ds], after the fashion of the Bombay nomenclature uf firms, or for 
«. . , « Doss [dés] Byculla.” 

On Plate VI, figs. 4 and 5, are shown two pieces of Burmese silver of the sycee type, 
though not sycee, from the Horniman Museum at Foreat Hill, London. 

And then as to the eighteenth century in Burma we read in Sangermano, The Burmese 
Empire, ed. 1853, p. 167 : “The Burmese have no coined money, butin their commercial transac- 
tions they make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they areobliged to employ scalesin all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to which all others are referred, is the 
ticale [tickal]; it is equal to about half an ounce. The gold and silver used ia sometimes 
quite pore, but ordinarily it is mixed with some alloy ; and of course its value depends on its 
degree of purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. Ite value is 
not by any means fixed, but varics according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes a 
ticale of silver with a portion of alloy, ia equal to 200 ticali* of lead, sometimes to a thousand, 
and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tim with the impression of a cock, which 
is the Burmese arms,!® are used for money.” 

The system of currency which culminated in gold and silver sycee is very old, as Yule’s 
remarks show,'® that the sommo of Pegolotti was worth 5 ducats — 9}4.x 5 = 47}s. =say Re. 24 
at par about =the value by weight of an ordinary piece of sycee silver. Again inthe above 
quoted passages the fixed alluy works out at 11 oz. 17 dwt., or 12 oc. fine silver, per sommo, 
and the varying weight therefore makes it practically certain that by the sommo the old 
travellers meant a lump of sycee silver. 

I also gather that the pieces of gold mentioned by Goes (1605), in Yule’s Cathay, 
vol. II, pp. 582, 593, 586, must have been stamped lumps of gold, i.e., gold sycee, and that 
the silver measured out to him in bulk must have been sycee silver. 

(To be continued.) 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION | shows what the original workmanship waa like. The 
IN THE JHALAWAR 8TATE. supporting pillars have each a “Bajrs Ghanta™ 
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This Ineeription of Vikram Samvat 746 was) 
discovered by the Curator, Darbar Archmological | 
Museum, in the temple of Chandra-mauli Mahé- 


déva on the bank of the river Chandrabhaga, 
Thalrapatan, in the year 1015. It belofiga to the 


time of RAja Durag-gan of the Maurya family, | 
This temple now bears the namo of Shitleshwar | 


Mah&déva, The supporting pillara are cylindrical 


in shape and are beautifully engraved. The roof of the | 


# amall portion of it has been Jeft alone, which 


ld. Tivale, ticali are Ttinlian forme of tickal. 


ido) of Shiva Nandi is seated, ond a number of 
statues of various gods and goddesse stand in the 
comers. Near by, the river Chandrmbhagns flows 
from weet to east, Jt i¢ held esored and is visited 
by thousands of people who come to bathe in its 
holy waters in the month of Kartik, o fair being also 
held on that ooeasion. This place iz some 16 miles 
from the Railway. The nearest station is Shiri- 
chhatrapur on B, B. & C, L Railway. 





5. Caen. 


1S T wonder what Sangermano’s suthonty for this statement wae. 
16 Cathay, I, p. 117, n. 123: TT, pp. 280, 293, 206: and also Introd., vol. I, pp. exav-vi. 
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Dicrtovany or THe Car-NiCOBARESE LANGUAGE, 
by tux Rev. G. WHITEHEAD, B.A., Rangoon, 
American Baptist Mission Preas, 1025. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Nicobarese 
has hitherto been do Roepstorif's Dictionary of 
the Nancowry Dhalect (Caleutta, 1554), and the 
works of E, H. Man and Sir Richard Temple; and 
now Mr. Whitehead has made s vahmble addition 


to our information by the publication of this account — 


of the Car Dialect. Although Car and Nancowry 
are certainly variant forma of the same Mén-Khmér 
speech, they differ so widely both in grammar and 
in vocabulary that it would almost be possible to 
class them, not aa cognate dialects, bub as separate 
languages not very closely allied to each other, 
Car is spoken by some 5200 people out of the eight 
erten thousand! Nicoharess, while the oomber of 
apeakers of Nancowry (Mr. Whitehead apells the word 
“Nankauri™) is about 1165, The other dialects 
(Chowra, Teresan, and Shompen) share among 
themselves the remaining speakers of the language. 
To his Dictionary proper Mr. Whitehead has 
prefixed an Introductory Chapter of about fifty 
pages in which he gives an account of the general 
features of the language. This does not pretend 
to be a formal grammar, but ie rather a collection 
of notes of varying Jength dealing with the main 
partioulars. The most important sections are those 
devoted to the sounds of the language, to the 
prondona, and tothe verb, While there is no list of 
numerals, there is an interesting catalogue of the 


numeral coelimients that form an important clement | 


in the methods of counting employed by speakers of 
Indo-Chinese languages. 

In the section on phonetics, the vowel sounds are 
treated with minuteness, the chief features of interest 
being the many diphthongs and semi-diphthongs, 
and the tendency of some vowels to change under the 
influence of a following consonant. As for the 
comonants, with a few accidental exceptions, there 
are no sonant etopa (7. 7, 
widely from Nancowry—and no aspirated consonants. 
Two lotters,—t and n,—are liable to become “ clip. 
ped“ when final, 1 presume that by this term it is 
meant thet, as in Burmese and other languages, 
they are sounded without the off-glide; but this is 
doubtful, for the author mentions another sound, 


which he represents by ¢. sine nays ia 4 kind | 


of modified (or clipped) r”, in which “clipped” 
enn hardly have this mnenning, eeporiniiy as the 
sound ja never final, 


Car. Nanoowry. 
| «om, ori—yer—a (Im) 4) tice 
an, Gi- yd (ix). 
“Aan, no-a" »+| ia yin, Wi-d 
non «| ora -:| Win, Cha-a 


¥ Cis Wis Riassber tes ac ueedae ete or ‘mother.’ It has only ‘malo parent * and "female parent, 
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d, b),—in this differing, | 


SS 


The pronouns ore the only words that show in- 
flexion. They have three numbers,—eingular, dual 
fonly when referring to persona), and ploral,—and 
the pronoun of the first person has two forms each 
for the dual and plural, one including, and the other 
excluding the person addressed. So far as I am 
aware, the latter distinction ia not found in Nan- 


personal pronouns in the two dialects. It illustrates 
at once the connexion and the difference between 
them, 

As regards vorha, the nuthor tails ius Hitle about 
conjugation, but gives a long and valuable list of 
suffixes (which he enlls. affixes) ond prefixes that, 
as in cognate forms of speech, modify the roat- 


|) meaning of the word. No information ia given 


obout tenses, and I presume that, a@ in Nancowry, 
present, past and future oro all represented by 
the game form, the temporal significance bemg 

Sunilarly, we are given no information about 
the dewlension of nouns. 14 is true that in languages 
of this family there are no formal cases, but, to take 
an example, it would have been interesting bo learn 
how the idea of the genitive is expressed. Does tho 


| possessor follow or precede the thing pomeased ? Is, 


for instance, “the house of the parent?" po-ti (house) 
yong (parent), oryéng pa-ti? From sentences giver 
as examples of other syntactical naes, IT presume 
that, as in Nancowry, the former, and not the latter, 
ia the correct idiom, but it would have been well if 
Sehmidt'a Die Sprochfamilien und Sprachendrvise 
der Erde will remember how important from the 
point of view of anthropology is this question of the 


| peaition of the genitive. 


The Dictionary iteolf is admirable. It is no 
mere vorbulary, for nearly évery entry is supplied 
with aentences illustrating the exact meaning of the 
word under examination. Considering the seunty 
word-store that would be pogseseed by an isolated 
and uncivilized tribe of only a few thousand people, 
it ia astonishingly full, and the evident care with 
which lt bas been compiled, givea confidence as to its 
aceuracy. I can congratulate not only the author 
on ite sucemasful completion, but alao my follow 
students who are struggling with the Min-Khmér 
exeallont Weapon to aid their conquest. 
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Herony or Bomwa, from the carliest tines to 
March 10, 1834, the beginning of the English 
Conquest, by G. E. Hanver, with « preface by 
Sm Rromanp Cansac Tewru#, Bt., with seven 
Green and Co,, London, 1925, 

Although just over a century had elapeed amce 
Lord Amberst was forced by the provocations af 
the Government of Ava to commence the firet 
Burmese War, the average Englishman knows very 
little more about the history of Burma than he did 
at that date, Sir Arthur Phayre attempted to 


lift the veil of darkness which shrouded the annals of | ise to tha modem reader than the long snil 


the country by the publication of a History of Burma 
in 1883: but, as Sir Richard Temple points out in a 
forewor! to Mr. Harvey's work, Sir Arthur had 
no access to the inscriptiona, which are numerous 
from the eleventh century onwards, and made no 
use of Chinese records, Theee valuable sources, 
coupled with the less trustworthy vernacular 
chronicles of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Dutch and Portuguese records and certain 
unpublished state papers in the India Office, form 
the ground work of Mr. Harvey's history, which 
unquestionably supplies a longfelt want and is hkely 
to be a standard volume of reference for many 
years to come. 

His first chapter, which is devoted to the shadowy 
ages preceding the riso of the kingdom of Pagan 
in 1044, is necessarily briefand conjectural. The art 
of writing was probably brought from South India 
about ap. 300 to the Pyus,—that strange, unknown 


race, which once occupied Prome, and gradually | 


lost ita identity and became merged in the local 
tribes of tho Pagan kingdom after a.p. 500, but 
no intcriptions of an earlier date than A.D, 
have 60 far been diaeovered, and the bulk of those in- 
eluded in Epiyraphia Birmanica belong to o much 
later date. The general conclusion, at which 
Mr. Harvey arrives, i# that the Durmese ore a 


mixed Mongolian race, to which various Tibeto- | 


Burman tribea—the Pyu, thea Kauran or Armkanee, 
and the Thet or China,—have contributed clements, 
and with these have mingled the Talaings of Lower 
Burma, who were originally Hindu immigrants 
from ‘Telingana on the coast of Madras, Immi- 
gration also took place from northern India through 
Aseam, and mfluenced the religious ideas and 
architecture of Upper Burma in the fifth century ; 
and the complete disappearance among the Burmese 
of their promeval Mongolian traditions is due to 
the fact that these Indian immigranta, whether from 
Northern or Southern India, were the only people 
who could read and write in those carly ages and 
ao keep tradition alive, Thus it comes that the 
tradition, folk-lore, and chronicles of the Mongolian 
Burmese are predominantly Indian in character. 


Although Mr. Harvey in his treatment of the 
Pagan kingdom, which was practically paramount 
in Burma from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, 
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folk-lore, certain definite facta emerge from his com- 
bination of recorded fact, as embodied, for example, 
in the Myasedi inscription of a.p. 1112, with the 
pert narrative of the chronicles, ‘The dynaaty, 
founded by Anacrakts in 1044, which lasted until 
the terrible Tartar invasion of 1287, managed to 
hold Burma together for more than two hundred 
years, built magnificent temples, and preserved 
Theravada Buddhiem, which, in the author's words, 
*in one of the purest faiths mankind has over known.” 
Indeed, the tale of the Pagan rulers, though not 
free from the stain of cruelty, is on the whole mor 


dreary chronicle of wholesale murder, miding, and 
rapine which commences with Shan dominion in 
1287, includea the chequered history of the Toungoo 
dynasty, and ends, so fares Mr, Harvey's work is 
concerned, with the oeuee offered by Bagyidaw 
of the Alaungpaya line to the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Amberst, whom the author incorrectly 
styles Viceroy of India. The title of Viceroy did 
not come into existence and use until after the 
transfer of the Government of India to tha English 
Crown in 1858. Battle, murder, and sudden death 
fill the centuries succeeding the great Shan immi- 
grations ; here and there one catches a glimpag 
af a ruler endowed with greater nobility, personality, 
or administrative aptitude than the general ron of 
Hurmess kings. Such, indeed, were Queen Shin- 

aewbu (1453-72) of gracious memory; Thaliun of 
the Towngoo line, under whose orders thn first 
Revenue Inquest ever made in Burma waa carried 
out in 1633; Bayinnaung, who commencod his 
martial adventures while still.in hie teens ond 
continued fighting till his death at the age of 66; 
Alaungpayn, who rose from the position of village 
haadman to be master of Burma; and Bodawpaya. 
But one Jooks in vain for any figure comparable 
with thoas of Agoka, of Samudragupta, of Harsha, 
and of Akbar in India, These rulerswere quite os 
despoticas the kings of Burma, but they were more 
cultured, more civilized, and, so long as they lived, 
they maintained « tolerably efficient acdbministrative 
organization. It was in this mepect that the 
Burmese Court was a signal failure, and Mr. Harvey's 
riferness to the exceptional inciiiciency of the 
government recall the worst days of the later 
Mughal rulers, when every official was a law unto 
himeeli andl the injunctions of the pageant emperor 
went unheeded. 


Quite as valuable as the actual history of the 
various dynasties are the notes which Mr. Harvey 
has appended to his narrative. Among these one 
may call attention particularly to the notes on “The 
temples ond their boilders,” “Massacre of tho 
kinemen,” “Thalun’a inquest,” which inoluds 
iluminating paragraphs on alaves and captives, the 
ideas underlying prohibition of Sree etinee, and 
the organisation of society, and “ Administrative 


OO 
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oonditions,”’ In several” seapethe, eT a5 
regards official oppression and tyranny, conditions 
under the kings of Burma approximated to those 
existing in India under some of the Jose efficient 
rulers, both Hindu and Muslim: but it is doubtful 
whether any Indian potentate, except perhaps 
Sultan Balban or Muhammad bin Tughlak, was 
guilty of such sanguinary cruelty as that which 
charactenited successive rulers of Burma, In his 
note on “ Cholas in the Delts," Mr, Harvey rightly 
exposes Mr. Taw Sein Ko's error in attributing the 


erection of two stone posta at Pegu to Rajéndra | 


the Gangaikondsa Chola- Kidaraum or Kadaram, which 
has been identified with Kedah in the Malay States, 
i. identical with the Katiha of the Tiruvalangodu 
inscriptions and with the Kaélaham of 
ike instant Tamil poem Patfinappelai. The Raja 
of Kadaram was also ruler of Sri Vishaya or Vijaya, 
which appears to have been Palembang on tha 
east cosztof Sumatra, At page S20 there is an 
interesting note on “* Myosado,” the Burmese name 
for a human vietim buried alive under a building,— 
a custom which was once well-known in India also. 


Enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Har. 


veya work is & Valuable contribution to the historical 
literature concerning England's castern posasasions. 
Tt bears the impress of steady research anid first- 
hand knowledge of the country ; and os Sir Richard 
Temple writes in an excellent foreword, it “ will 
form a starting point for searchers of the coming 
generation, It haa blazed o way through tho 
jungle, so that others may build the road.” What 
a jungle it is, can be to some extent underitood 
‘iced ice sori’ of the genasicgical Sabla which 
are printed alter the explanatory notes. To have 
woven & consecutive story, replete with new facta, 
out of that medley of strange names, and inciden- 
tally to have thrown most interesting sidelights 
upon the social condition, customs, and civilization 
of Burma under ita own rulers, ia an achirvement 
worthy of the Service to which Mr. Harvey belongs. 
5. AL Enpwannes. 


‘Tar Roor Accu—ix Mopres Inpia, m Sonnen- 
pevex ave Den Ganne-Festaans, 1727, by Stn 
GEeonce Garmrson. 


In shis Jearsed: conteibation Sir George Grierson 
commences with the statement: “Much has been 
written concerning the origin of the Prakrit VW acch 

—‘ be.” Then after taking us through the modern 
Indisn: languages he winds up with the invahmble 
remarks: “The most important general point to 
note in the above ia that the forma derived from 
the primitive past participle, may be, and often 
art, ian ta'ine ate Ok tie aeakes lt ia im- 
portant, bens: the same phenomenon also oeoure 
in the case of other verbal buses ose as worbs aub- 
ed by the fact that such a preeent tense is lidhle to 
change for gender, a thing which could not happen if 


region, Or it may be 


a 
be 


i .7 


ir 


—_—- 
~y 
i 
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When we ied. a sea SG 
gender, we may be ‘certain that it isderived froma 
participle, and not from any finite tense. I have 
more than once of that this guide haa not 
been taken advantage of by inquirera." Readers 
of this Journal will be grateful to Sir George. 


BR. C. Temriux. 


Awcrenr Inpiax Tarmes, by Du. B.C. Law, M_A., 
Calcutta; Published in the Punjal Oriental 
(Sanskrit) series. 

Tt. is generally admitted that, like most countries in 
the world, ancient India in prehistoric days evolved 
out of & tribal stage into n settled order of sonwty. 
What were the names of these tribes, where and how 
they lived, whenee and from which place they cama, 
and what led finally to their absorption are questions, 
an examination of which would afford supreme 
interest to antiquarians, We know Vedio literatures 
contains mention of afew tribes. Again thes and 
other tribes are not unknown to post-vedie literature 
—s clasr inference that tribal systems of orgunisation 
cantinced to thrive even in the epic and the Pauranic 
But there are striking pieces of evidence to 
indicate that even in preepio days, and at least 
by the epic age, Indin had evolved a settled system 
of government and administration. It is not possi- 
ble for ua to say whether tribal systema of organisa- 
ton continued aide by side with the orderly forms of 
government, But it is just possible that ouch tribe 
Gradually developed a senas of state consciousness 
with the result that ench became dominant in that 
that originally there waa 
a great family of princes and rulers like the tradi- 
tional race of the Ikevikus, the different mem- 


ever it waa, the fact wat. that there. wore small 
separate kingdoms occupied by different monarchs 
ani! possibly different peoples. 

dn attempt ia made in the book under review to 
trace the history of five much tribes which played a 
the Mighadaa, and the Bhojas. Tho study of each 
tribe is an exhaustive one, from ite origin to ite final 
disappearance or absorption into other powerful 
territory. Thisis not the first endeavour of Dr. Law 
in thie direction, Ho has alroady published similar 
Btudies with an eernestucssall hiaown. Almost all 
hia authorities are literary, and cach one of them ia 
furnished with a wealth of detai) that one must 
onl it a study complete by itself. 

We trust that the distinguished scholar will 
pursue his studies further and give ua an anthorita- 
tiveand exhaustive treatises on all the tribal xing 
doma of Hindu India both in her prehistoric and 
historical periods. 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 
Br H, G, RAWLINSON, 4A. 
(Continued fram page 204.) 
Tuivenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Cemeteries and Cremations. 

The cemeteries of Surat are outside the city, three or four hundred paces the 
Baroche Gate. The Catholics have a special one of their own there. ‘The English and the 
Dutch have theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like to 
adorn their tombs with brick pyramids coated with lime, and when I was there, they were 
building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost cight thousand francs. Among others 
there is one of a certain toper who had been banished to India by the General States, and who 
was said to be a relative of the Prince of Orange: © monument was erected in his honour m 
the same way as those of other persons of distinction ; but to show that he was an adept in 
the art of drinking, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pyramid, and another cup 
at each of the corners of the tomb below, and beside each cup there is the figure of a sugar- 
loaf: and when the Dutch want to amuse themselves at this tomb, they make a hundred 
stews in these cups, and use other, smaller cups to take what they have prepared, out of 
the large ones, and then they eat or drink it.16 

The Hindu holy men have their tombs about two thousand paces from those of the Dutch. 
They are square, and are built of plaster : they are two or three feet high, and two feet in width, 
some being covered by a dome, and others by a plaster pyramid somewhat more than three 
feet in height : there is a emall window on one of the sides, through which the top of the tomb 
can be seen; and as there are the soles of two feet engraven, some people thought that the 
the Vartias were buried head downwards and feet upwards, but on investigation [ found 
out’ that there is nothing in this theory, and that the corpses are buried in these tombe in the 

The place where the Banias burn the corpses of their dead, is beyond the cemeteries, 
on the river-bank, and when they are consumed by the flames, the ashes are left there to be 
washed away by the water of the Tapti, a5 this river is considered as sacred. They believe 
that they are greatly contributing to the welfare of the soul of the deceased, by burning his 
body immediately after his death, for they say that the soul suffers from the time of ite separa- 
tion from the body, until the body is burned. It is true that, if they are in a place where 
wood is unobtainable, they attach a stone to the corpse and throw it into the water, and their 
religion permits burial if there is neither water nor wood : however, they are convinced that 
the soul is far happier when the body has been burned. Nevertheless they do not burn the 
bodies of children who die before the age of two years, because they are still innocent, 
neither do they burn the bodies of Vartiaa or Yogis, who are a kind of dervish, because they 
follow the rite of Madeo, who is one of their great saints, and who commanded that corpses 
should be buried. 

TrevenoT’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Various Curiosities at Surat. 

There is a large well near the English cemeteries. A Bania constructed it for the con- 
venience of travellers, and it is square in shape, the same size as the Ahmedabad well which 
I have described, Above it there are aeveral rather thin brick arches, at distances of several 
feet from one another. There are various flights of steps leading down, and the daylight 
enters by the spaces between the arches, so that one can see clearly all the way down. Outside 


16 A similar account isto be found in Ovingten’s Voyage to Surat, p. 405 ff, 
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there is the imace of o face, all bed but its features are not distinguish 
that it is the pagoda!" of Madeo, and the Hindus are much devoted to: it. 

A reservoir near the Daman Gate, where the finest walk of the district begins, ia much 
esteemed. This gate is covered and surrounded by the branches of a fine War-tree™ which 
the Portuguese call a root-tree, and which affords the most pleasant shelter to all who come 
to this tank. ‘This large water reservoir has sixteen angles ; each of its sides is one hundred 
paces in length, and the whole structure is as long as a musket-shot in diameter. The bottom 
of it is paved with large, smooth stones, and there ore steps almost all round it after the manner 
of an amphitheatre, reaching from the top of the tank down to the bottom : each step is half 
a foot in height, and they are made of fine free-stone brought from the neighbourhood of 
Cambay ; that portion inside the tank which is not in steps, is in talus ; and three slopes have 
been made as watering-places. 

In the middle of this reservoir there is a stone edifice about four tolses (1 toise=6.99459 
feet) in height, length and width, which one mounts by two little staircases. It is a place 
where people can enjoy themselves and take the air; but they must reach it by boat. The 
great tank is filled by rain-water during the rainy season ; after flowing through the country- 
side, where it forms a large canal, which has had to be bridged, the water runs into a large 
area enclosed by walla, whence it passes into the tank by three holes which have been cut 
circular, having a diameter of over four feet ; and near by, there is a kind of Muhammadan chapel. 

This tank was constructed at the expense of a rich Bania named Gopi,!* who had it built 
for the public benefit ; and in former times no other water was drunk in Surat but the water 
of this tank, for the five wells which supply the entire city nowadays, were not discovered until 
a long time after the tank was constructed, It was begun at the same time as the castle, 
and people say that the one cost as much to construct as the other. It is most certainly 
a piece of work worthy of a king, and may well be compared to the finest ever built by the 
Romans for the publio benefit. However, a8 the Levantines allow everything to perish for 
want of proper upkeep, it was already obstructed by six feet of earth when I saw it; it 
is in great danger of being completely filled up with earth some day, unless some charitable 
Bania has it cleaned out. 

Having inspected this fine tank, we went to o place a quarter of a league away, to see 
the Princess’s Garden there, so-called because it belongs to the sister of the Great) Mogul. 
Tt has a large area, planted with trees of various kinds, such as mangoes, palma, mira- 
bolams, wars, maisa trees, and several others planted in avenues, Among the shrubs I saw 
the querzehore of saacla, with which I have dealt fully in my second volume, and also the 
Egyptian acacia, There are several very straight, fine avenues, and especially the four 
which traverse the garden cross-wise, with a amall channel in their midst, the water of which 
is drawn from o well by bullocks. Inthe middle of the garden there is a building with four 
fronts, each having ite divan, and in each corner a amall room, and in front of each of these 
divans, there is a square tank full of water, whence issue the streams which flow long the 
main avenues, However, though this park is well laid out, it has nothing of the elegance of 
our gardens, One does not see our bowers, our beautiful flower-beds or the accuracy of 
their divisions, and stil) less the various fountains which we have. 

At one hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from this garden, we saw the War trea in 
jte entire fulness. This tree is also called Ber, and Banyan-tree, and Root-tree, owing to the 
iacility with which ite branches, which bear large filaments, take root, thus reproducing 
freah branches : thus a single tree can fill a very large area, and this particular one is very 
extensive and very tall, and casts a very large extent of shade. Ita trunk is round, with a 
diameter of eighty paces, which makes more than thirty toises, The branches which had 


18 A Hindu temple, 't Wad, Ficus indica, 
1é ‘Thia ia the famous Gopi Talac, now drained. 
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taken root irregularly, had been cut so skilfully, that one can walk beneath the tree now 
without inconvenience, 

The Hindus in India account this tree sacred, “and we had no trouble in recognising 1 
from afar, by the flags which the Banias had planted on its top and on its higher branches. 
It is accompanied by a pagoda dedicated to an idol they call Mameva; and those who do 
not belong to their religion, think that it is a representation of Eve. We found a Brahman 
sitting there, who was dabbing red on the brows of those who came there to pay their 
devotions, and he also received their gifts of rice, or cocoanut. This pagoda is built 
beneath the tree in the form of a grotto: the exterior bears paintings of various figures re- 
presenting the fables of their false gods, and inside the grotto there is & head red all over. 

In this quarter | saw a man who wad very charitable to the ants. He was carrying 
flour in a sack to distribute to them, and he laid a handful of it in every place where he saw 
a number of ants collected together. 

While we were in the country, we examined the soil of Surat. [t is very dark grey soil, 
and we wore assured that it was 50 excellent that the people never manured it: the corn 
is sown after the rains, t.¢., after the month of September, and it 1 eut after February. Sugur- 
canes are also planted ; the custom when planting them is to dig deep furrows into which, 
before placing the canes, they put several of those small fish which we call gudgeons in Paris; 
whether these fish serve to enrich the soil, or whether they add some quality to the cane, 
the Indians claim that without this improvement the product of the canes will be valueless : 
they lay their cuttings of cane over these fish the one at the end of the other, and from each 
knot of cane thus embedded, there springs a sugar-cane which is harvested in due season. 

The soil of Surat is also good for rice, and they sow 4 considerable quantity of it. Mangoes 
and palms of all kinds, and other kinds of trees thrive well there, and bring in a good revenue. 
The Dutch water their fields with well-water, which is drawn by bullocks as described by me 
in Part Two: but the cornfields are never watered, because the dews, which are abundant in 
the morning, are sufficient for these crops. 

‘The Tapti River is always rather dirty at Surat, and for this reason the inhabitants use it 
neither for watering nor for drinking purposes, but only for bathing: and this they do every 
morning, like other Indians, They use well-water for drinking, and it is brought in skins by 
bullocks. It ia not really much of 4 river, for even at high tide, it is not larger than half of 
the Seine : however, it rises to such an extent during the winter owing to the water of the rains, 
that it overflows its banks furiously, causing great ravages. It rises at a place called Gehar- 
Cond, in the Deccan hills, ten leagues from Brampur.'® It flows past this town, and before 
reaching the sea, waters various districts, touching several towns, lastly that of Surat. When 





he sea is low, this river flows as far as the bar: but at high tide, the sea generally advances 
as much as two leagues beyond this bar ; and in this way it receives the waters of the Tapti. 
Taivenot's TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XY. 
The Fort of Surat. 

The bar of Surat, where vessels now arrive, is not the real harbour; at the most it can 
only be called a roadstead ; and it ia not without cause that I said at the beginning of this 
book that it is called the bar because of the sands which prevent boats from proceeding 
further, As a matter of fact there is so little water that, even when veasels have been un. 
loaded, the ordinary tides are not sufficient to permit of their advancing, and people have to 
wait for the full-moon tide ; but at that time they come up to Surat, especially when they are 
in need of repair. Small boats reach the city casily even when there is very little tide. 

The real port of Surat is Souali,*° two leaguesfrom the bar. It is only four leagues and a 
half away from the city, and people cross the river just by the city, so as to go there by land. 

1® Burhdinpur, 20 Suvali, the famous '* Swally Hola,"’ of the Seventoanth Century Records, 
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All vessels used to anchor at this port, where there is good anchoring-ground ; but aa the 
Customs were frequently defrauded there, arrival there was prohibited, and no one has 
been there since the year 1660 except the English and the Dutch, who still have permission 
to anchor there, and each have their warehouse there. This port gives them fine facility for 
saving anything they like without paying duty ; and the coaches of the Governors, Commanders 
or Presidents of these two nations, which frequently drive in these quarters, could easily 
carry away anything small in bulk from their ships. They even have gardens at Soulay, on the 
eca-side, and each has a little port where they keop their bots (Dutch boats) or craft : so much 
so that it only rests with them if they have a mind to evade the duty on many commodities, 

Sinee the prohibition has been issued for other nations to anchor at Souali, there is always 
A great concourse of vessels at the bar, though itis very inconvenient for them : for none of the 
vessels from Persia, Arabia Felix, orgenerally from all the lands of India, has ceased coming 
here ; and thus the prohibition from landing at Souali has notin any way diminished the profits 
of the Customs, which pay to the king annually twelve lakhs of rupees, each lakh being equivalent 
to about one hundred thousand pounds. The Controller of the Customs is a Muslim, and holds his 
commission from the Governor of Surat. The clerks are Banias, and the rest of the Customs 
staff, such as guards, porters and others sre also Muslims, and are known as Customs peons. 

Taivenot’s TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
The Incursion of Sivaji. 

In January [G64 Rajah Sivaji disconcerted these Customs officials and their Governor 
in a strange monner ; and as he has become illustrious through his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history, This Sivaji was the son of a captain of the king of Bijapur, 
and was born at Bassein.*! As he was of « restless and turbulent spirit, be began to rebel 
during his father’s days, and having placed himself at the head of a number of bandits and of 
a host of dissolute youths, he held out in the mountains of Bijapur against such as came to 
attack him there, and he refused to listen to reason. ‘The king, believing that Sivaji’s father 
was in league with him, had him arrested; and as he died in prison, Sivaji conceived ao 
fierce a hatred against this king, that he did all in his power to obtain his revenge. He laid 
waste a part of Bijapur within 4 very short time, und with what he pilfered, he fortified 
himself eo well with men, arms and horses, that his position was strong enough to enable him 
to seize some towns and to form « emall State in spite of the king, who died at this time. 
The queen, who was now regent, having her handa full with other matters, tried her utmost 
to recall Sivaji to his duty ; but being unsuccessful, she acorpted the peace which he proposed 
to her, and after that she remained in pence. 

However, as the Rajah could not keep quiet, he laid waste some places belonging to the 
Great Mogul: this compelled the emperor to send troops against him under Shasta Khan, 
hia uncle, Governor of Aprangabad. Shasta Khan had far larger forces than Sivaji, and 
pursued him vigorously, but the Rajah always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was 
extremely clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

» Finally, however, the old captain, thinking that Sivaji’s turbulent spirit would result 
in some mischief to his disadvantage, decided to tomporise, and stayed for a long time in the 
Rajoh’s territory. As Sivaji was greatly annoyed by Shasta Khan's patience, he resorted to 
strategem. He ordered one of his captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuade him that 
he was desirous of entering the servico of the Great Mogul and bringing with him five hundred 
men in his command, When Shasta Khon received these letters, he did not at first dare to 
trust them ; but when he continued to receive them, and the captain eould not adduece any 
causes of dimoriel! which appeared to have any semblance of truth, he told him to eome and 
bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the camp of the Moguls, than he demanded a 


*) ‘This is # curious mistake, He was born at Shivuor, in the Poona district, May 1627, 
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passport to go and see the king, and join his service : but Shasta Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate himself in the mind of Shasta Khan, 
and to spare nothing with this intent. He had told him even to go to the length of showing 
all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above all to be the first in any attacks which 
might be made against himself and his subjects. The captain did not fail to obey him. He 
put to fire and aword all that he came across in the Rajah's territory, and did much more 
damage there than anyone else ; this won for him the complete confidence of Shasta Khan, 
who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. He guarded him badly, however, for 
having one day informed Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the General's 
tent, the Rajah came there with hia men ; and being introduced by his Captain, he approach- 
ed Shasta Khan, who, having awakened, seized his weapons, and was wounded in the hand 
Nevertheless he found a means of saving himself, but one of his sons was killed, and os 
Sivaji thought he had killed the man himself, he gave the signal for retreat. He withdrew 
with his Captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took away this General's treasure, 
and he also carried off his daughter, to whom he paid all possible honour. He forbade his 
men, under a severe penalty, to do her any harm, on the contrary he had her treated most 
respecttiully ; and when he learned that her father was still alive, he sent word to him that, 
if he sent him aa her ransom a eertain sum which he indicated, he would return his daughter 
safe and sound: and this was promptly done. 

After that, he wrote to Shasta Khan to ask him to withdraw, and did not conceal from 
him that he himself was the originator of the stratagem which had been carried out ; he added 
that he was planning several others with intent to ruin him, and that most certainly, if he did 
not withdraw from Sivaji’s lands, he would have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did 
not neglect this advice. He informed the king that it was impossible to force Sivaji in the 
mountains ; and that he could not undertake to do so unless he allowed his troops to perish : 
and he received an order from the Court to withdraw on the pretext of some new enterprise, 
Nevertheless Sivaji was determined to avenge himself on the Mogul by some means or other, 
provided that it might prove useful to himself ; and as he was not ignorant of the fact that the 
city of Surat was full of wealth, he took measures to pillage it ; eo that no one might suspect 
his designs, he divided his troops into two camps ; and as his State waa mainly on the road 
botween Bassein and Shaoul,?* in the mountains, he formed one camp near Shaoul, where 
he set one of his flags, and at the same time posted another camp near Bassein ; and after 
having instructed his Commanders not to do any pillaging, but, on the contrary, to pay for 
anything they took, he secretly disguised himself asa fakir. He went to find out the easiest 
roada to get to Surat speedily ; he entered the city to make investigations regarding the 
locality ; and in this way he had all the leisure he wanted for recannoitring. 

Having returned to his main camp, he commanded four thousand of his men to follow 
him silently, and the others to remain in encampment and to make os much noise in his 
absence as though the whole of the troops were there, so that no one should suspect anything 

of the enterprise in hand, and so that it should be believed that he waa still in one of his twa ~ 
camps. All was done as he had commanded. The march was sufficiently secret, though he 
precipitated it to surprise Surat; and he encamped near the Brampur’? gate. To amuse” = © 
the Governor, who sent to meet him, Sivaji asked for guides, on the pretext that he wished 
to pass beyond the place ; but without giving him any reply, the Governor withdrew into the 
fortresa with all his most precious possessions, and sent out in every direction for succour, 
The majority of the inhabitants, surprised, deserted their houses, and fled inte the country. 
Sivajis men entered the city, pillaged it for four days, and burned severn! houses, It was 
only the quarters inhabited by the English and the Dutch that were able to eseape from these 
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nurauders, by reason of the vigorous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want totry, ashe had no cannon himself, 

Neither did this Rajah desire to risk attacking the castle, though he was well aware that 
they had stored all the most valuable things there, in particular a large amount of ready cash, 
He feared that this attack would cost him too much time, and that the reinforcements which 
night come, would compel him to abandon the booty he had secured in the city : besides, 
is the castle had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not have been so pro- 
fitable as in the case of the remaining part. He therefore decided to retire with all the riches 
he had amassed. It is believed in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than thirty millions 
in jewels, gold or silver; in one Bania’s house alone he found twenty-two pounds of strung 
pearls, as well as o large quantity of others which were not yet pierced, 

By the way, it would be astonishing that so populous a city should so patiently have 
allowed a handful of men to pillage it, if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians 
are cowardly. No sooner did they see Sivaji with his band, than they all fled, some to the 
country to retire to Baroche, and the others to the caatle, where the Governor of the City was 
among the first to take refuge. Indeed, the European Christians, who had stayed firm in 
their quarters, were the only people who saved themselves. All the rest of the city was pill- 
aged, except the Capuchin monastery. When the pillagers were opposite their convent, they 
passed by ; and they had received orders from their chief to act in this way, because, on the 
evening of the first day, Father Ambrose, the Superior of the Capuchins, moved to compas- 
sion for the poor Christians resident in Surat, had approached this Rajah, and had spoken 
to him in their favour asking him at least to do no injury to their persons, Sivaji respected 
him : he took him under his protection, and granted him his request for the Christians. | 

The Great Mogul was much affected by the pillage of this city, and the boldness of Sivaji ; 
but as his affairs did not permit of his pursuing him then and there, he dissimulated the grief 
that this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. | 

In 1666 Aurangzeb urgently desired to be rid of him, and to gain hia ens, he pretended 
to approve of what Sivaji had done, and praised his nection as that of a gallant man, putting 
the blame on the Governor of Surat, who had not had the courage to oppose him. He thus 
explained himself before the other rajahs of the Court, among Whom he well knew that Sivaji 
had many friends; and he gave them to understand that, ag he esteemed tho valour of this 
Rajah, he wished him to come to the Court, and he said plainly that he would be glad if some- 
one would make this known to Sivaji. He even asked one of them to write to him, and he 
gave his royal word that no harm would be done to him, that ho could come to the Court in 
all security, that he, the emperor, would forget the past, and that his troops would be ao well 
treated that he would have no cause for complaint, Several rajahs wrote what the king 
had said, and went in person os surety for his word : and thus he had no objection to coming 
to the Court with his son, after having commanded his troops to be always on their guard, 
under « skilful captain whom he lefi at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of caresses ot the Court, but some months afterwards, 
perceiving the coldness in the king's manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and 
told him without hesitation that he believed the king desired his, Sivaji's, death, though he 
had come to the Court on the strength of the king's royal parole, without having been under 
any constraint or necessity to do so; but that His Majesty could learn from Shasta Khan and 
from the Governor of Surat, what manner of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there 
would be those who would avenge his death; but in the meantime, before they could kill 
him, he wished to die by his own hand ; and, drawing his daguer, he attempted suicide ; but 
he was prevented, and watch was kept over him. 

The king would have gladly killed him, but ho feared that the rajahs would rise against 
him, They were already murmuring at the treatment which was being meted out to Sivaji 
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in spite of the assurance which had been given him ; and they all took all the more interest 
in him, as most of them were only at Court on the strength of the king's parole. This con- 
aideration compelled Aurangzeb to treat him well, and to make much of his son. He told 
him that he had never had thouchts of putting him to death, and he flattered him by pro- 
mising him a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place he then intended to 
besiege. Sivaji feigned consent to this, provided that he might command his own troops. 
The king having granted him this request, he aaked for a passport to have them fetched ; 
and when he had obtained it, he decided to utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this 
reason he gave orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom he sent on in 
advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to bring him horses to certain places which he 
indicated to them ; this they did not fail to do, When he considered the time ripe for going 
to join them, he had himself and his son carried to the river bank at night in baskets, As 
soon as they had passed over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, and 
at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform the king that he had taken Rajah 
Sivaji across, They galloped night and day ; they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given; and they passed everything on the 
strength of the king's passport : but as the son was unable to stand the strain of this long ride, 

he died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be burned with all due honour, 
and immediately went to his Stute in good health. 

Aurangzeb was extremely angry about this flight. Several people thought that it was 
only a false rumour which was being circulated, and that Sivaji had been put to death ; but 
the truth was scon known. This rajah waa short and swarthy, with fiery eyes showing 
great intelligence. He generally ate only one meal daily, and enjoyed good health ; and when 
he pillaged Surat in 1664, he was only thirty-five years of age. 

Tuiviesor's TRAVELS. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
The Capuchin, Father Ambrose. 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired great credit in the country 
of the Mogul by reason of his virtue and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Chris- 
tians and Hindus: moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he who generally settles 
the disputes which arise among the Christians, and especially among the Catholics ; and he 
has auch a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if one of the parties 
obstinate aa not to wish to accommodate himgelf, Father Ambrose compels him on his own 
authority to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a Christian imprisoned 
if hia behaviour is scandalous, and if the Governor or the Cotoual receive complaints about 
it, or petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the complainant to the Father, 
saying that this is a matter over which they have no control. If the suppliant finds favour 
with them, they simply offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and one day | saw a man whom 
he had released from prison at the request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimand- 
ing him severely for having caused Father Ambrose'sindignation. He hanishes from the city per- 
sons of too irregular living, and the Cotoual himsalf sends him peons to conduct them out of 
the town, with instructions to his people to conduct them wherever the Capuchin may advise, 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have seen a heathen, who was being 
taken to prison for some minor offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about 
the Faith in the presence of the Governor ; and one day he brought back to her duty a Chris- 
tian woman debauched by a secretary to the queen, who, in order to lead a Hoentious life, 

had deserted her religion and embraced Muhammadanism, and he himself went one morning 
to take her away from thie heathen. His life has indeed ever been blameless, which is no 
ordinary praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so many nations living in 
great disorder, and which his duties compel him to frequent. 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN: A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 
By MUHAMMAD SHAHIDULLAH, 4A., BL. 

‘TH reconstruction of the Apabraméa Stabakas of Rama-Sarman by Sir George A. Grier. 
son (published in the Indian Antiquary, 1922-1923) is, to say the least, marvellous and quite 
worthy of the veteran scholar. But as it is based in many places on conjectures, extremely 
bad as the text is, there is room for suggestions. 

Verse 3, line 3. sipd (sidd, nipd, nidd) nité has been amended as sipridité. This suits 
the metre. This will give the Apabhramsa form chappd (or, chippd). But chappd (or, chippd) 
<s#ipni is unknown. Moreover by accepting sipridi as a gaua, which is evidently the 
intention of the author, where ch < s, there crops up a serious defect in the treatment of the 
subject. In the preceding line he states (tA ?)< 4s. But there is a large number of cases 
in Apabhraméa, where ch <ks, whick remains unprovided. I would, therefore, suggest 
the reading keiptidit?. This gives a gava, where ch < ke like tewrddi of Markandeya and 
akewidi of other Prakrit grammarians. In fact ksipta is included in the above gana of those 
grammarians, In Apabhramsa also we find chugptha, chidha = ksipta, both the forms 
occurring in the Bhavisatta Kaha. It will be interesting to know what nome Rama Sarman 
gives to this gana in the Prikrta Stabaka.! 

Verse 28, lines Land4, nrgilugi. Both have been amended tolugi. But there is very clearly 
-r in the first place, though it has been misread as-y. As rears -d in the second place it can be 
taken for -r, just like siiztinv. 4, 1.2. We cannot be sure of Mirkandeya’s reading /ug for Uri, 

Verse 30, line 1. grind-. This has been corrected to gunid-. But the change of .¢ to -u 
is unnecessary, as -p is permissible by v. 4. Hemacandra actually enjoins (IV. 394) the 
form graha for his Apabhramsa. 

Verse 31,line 1, tématénnasuéhihas been amended to 4 m3 tdéuna(? tepnd) sudhi (7? aghi). 
In this reading we should expect mdm after trim in the second line. But this does not suit 
the metre. I would suggest the reading témam ténna abthi. témam = tuim ; of. Pk. tumam, 
inna = téedim ; cf. Pk. tina, finam; Middle Assamese fin, Eastern Bengal dialect fin, For 
abéhi cf. Beng, ebe ; in the text #u might represent a, and é, bi, 

In the third line of the same verse we find bihunyatityiditam. Sir George suggesta 
hdhulya for bdhunya, or vdhunya, But he does not amend the reading. I would suggest 
bdhulyakéndditam ; ty can easily represent n. 

In the next Stabaka v.10, 1.4 the text gives pricwifa sbvatlapaddvilamhd. This has 
been amended to Pricyi tu Sératta-paddvalambd. Sir Gearge is not fully satisfied with the 
reading Sératia. 1 would suggesttad-ristra, This exactly corresponds to tad-désitya in the 

description of Pricyi given by Mirkandeya, 
1 A reference to Sir G, Grierson haa olicited the following reply. 
C.2.A.W.O0,, Jt Editor, 
In this valuable Note on the Apabhrathia Stabakee of Riima-éarmoan, Mr, Muhammad Shahidullah, 
in Tegard to hie suggested momling beiptidik!’ in verse 5, says” it will be interesting to know what name 


Rima Sarman gives to this gana in the Prikrte Stabaka”. 
The gana referred to iw in J, iii, 5. In T, ti, 4, the author deals with Prikrt ch ¢ ap, taand other 
compounds that donot concern wa. He then goes on in 6 :— 

lakemt) sadpkeaA khaly maka iddi 

utkvipta piydkea (7 pkedbea) (ha pravigeah 

keont kvomdydim api vi cho-kiroh 

akey-fidi orks api dreyat’ ca. 

Comm, laceht, earicchd, macchid, ucchittd, ricehd, acchd (} wechd). Wdi-tabdilt, chetlanh, eXtrarh, wacchs, 
ityiidi-grahah, kganidan chanam, chami,p accharh (t paccht), doch (1 accht), wacchd., pakgi kAanam, 
thamd, kubbht (? pakkhi), mubkhe (1 makbht), rubkhd. 

-The Comm. is corrupt in parte, and some of the words are doubtful. 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF MAHARAJA SURAPALADEVA, 
DATED [VIKRAMA-] SAMVAT, . 1212. 

Tats inscription was found by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, Curator of 
the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, at Thakarda, during his tour in the Dingarpur State, 
and is described in the Annual Report of the Museum for 1915-16. I edit the text from 
an ink impression kindly placed at my disposal by him. 

The inscription contains ten lines of writing, which covera a space of Llin. x 9 im. The 
average size of the letters is about ?in. Some inverted letters also seem to have been 
engraved later on in the right lower corner. 

The character is Nagari of the twelfth century a.p. The letter ¢ in Ma-idhéna (|. 10) 
showsits earlier form. Thematrasof uv, wand éare written in different ways ;as in-Sdnw- (I. 3), 
pulrd- (1. 4), -pdrwara (I. 8), -dévéna (1. 7) and kéddra (1. 9); Also, dha is written in two ways 
asin abhidhdna (line 2) and Sridhara (1. 10),. and go also va in revi- (L. 1) and -jirima (L. 6). 

The language is Sanskrit with a few mistakes, which are corrected in the footnotes 

In respect of orthography, the following may be noted ;— 

(1) Anusvera is used for na and no for na in Anamgapdla (1. 7). 

(2) a for 4 in Siddhésvara (|. 7). Rules of sandhét are not observed in ll. 5, 7, 8, ete. 

This inscription is of the time of Mahiraja Surapaladéva, the son and successor of Vijaya- 
paladéva, whose inscription! dated Samvat 1190 1133 (4.p.) was found at Ingnoda (about 
180 miles from the find-spot of this inscription) in the territory of the Junior Raja of 
Devas in Central India. It is dated the Ist day of the bright half of Bhidrapada, Samvat 
1212, corresponding to 3lst July 1155 a.p., and records a grantofaland by Maharajaputra 
(Prince) Ananigapiladéva to the temple of the god Siddhéévara. The names of the princes 
mentioned in the IngnodA inscription are also mentioned in this, but the epithets * Mahé- 
rijadhirija,’ ‘ Paramésvara ' and * Paramabhattiraka * are not followed in this. However, 
it appears from these two inscriptions that they were probably, though not necessarily*, inde- 
pendent kings at first, and ruled over certain parts of Rajputana and Central India. 

The family to which they belonged is not mentioned in either of the inscriptions, 
This leada to the difficulty in assigning a placo to them among the ruling dynasties of the 
twelfth century ap. R. B. Gaurishankar H. Ojha, ot first,2 included them among the 
Kachhavaha rulers of Gwalior, but later on changed hia opinion and remarked in the Annual 
Report of the Museum, that possibly they were the deacendants of the Pratihfra kings of Kananj 
and ruled over parts of Central India and Rajputana after the kingdom of Kanauj had passed 
‘nto the hands of the Gahadwil king Chandradéva at the end of the eleventh century A-D. 

This latter view of his seems to me better; for it may be known that, after the end of the 
Imperial Pratihira dynasty of Kanauj, the scions of the family continued to rule for some- 
time in the territories where their masters had placed them, as can be inferred from the dis- 
covery of an inscription,’ dated Sarnvat 1277 (4.n. 1220) of the Pratihira Malayavarma at 
Kuretha in the Gwalior State. So, it is possible that, like Malnyavarma, these princes had 
also ruled in the territories where their inscriptions are found. This could happen only if 
they governed either as independent kings, or as subordinates to the Parmira rulers of Malwa, 

1 Jnd. Avt,, vol. VI, p. 44. 

# Mathanadéva, son of Mahirijidhirijn Sivat of the Pratihira gotra bore the tithe * Mahart, iclhicdja, 
Puraméavara,’ but he waa # feudatory of the Pratihdra king Kahitipiladéva (Mahipils) (Ep. nd,, vol, 
Tl, p. 265.) See also Hp. Ind., vol, 1, p. 169 if. 

3 Supplementary notes to Tod Rdjaathdna (in Hindi), by R, B.G, H, Ojba, p, 372. 

4 Ind. Ant., vol. XLVI, p.242,n,4, Seo alao the Annual Report of the Rajptutana Museum, Ajmer, 
1818-19, p. 2,4 (6) V. The names of the princes of this record alao agree with thowe of the later Pratihiras 
of Kanayj. 
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justas did the Parm4rasof Vagada* (which included the whole of the present Binswara and 
Dingarpur States), whose rule began with Dambarsimha, brother of the Parmiira Vairisimha 
(1.) of Malwa and ended with Vijayarija® about Samvat 1166 (a.n. 1109). 

Since the Ingnodit inscription of VijayapAla is dated Sarmvat 1100 (a.p, 1133), it may also 
be guessed that the reign of PrithvipAladava, the third predecessor of Vijayapala, may have 
begun a short period before the end of the Vigada rulers, i.e., about the beginning of the 
twelfth century 4.D., if an average rule of twenty years be ssnened to:eaol:. of the $ws rulers 
preceding Vijayapila. It may also beseen from thesame inscription that the epithets Parama- 
bhafidraka Mahdrdjidhiraja Paramésvara are applied to Tihunapiladiva (TribhuvanapAladva) 
only. This shows that the power of these rulers probably rose to ita height in the reign of 
TribbuvanapAladéva, who, according to the supposed average, appears to have been the 
contemporary of the Parmara ruler Naravarmé (8. 1161-90) of Malwa, during whose 
reign the power of MAlwa was considerably reduced by a continuous warfare of twelve yours 
with the Solanki ruler Siddharija Jayasimha of Gujarat. 

The genealogy of the princes according to this inscription is as follows -— 

Prithvipiladéva alias Bhartripatta, 


Tribhuvanapaéladéya. ('‘Tihunapila of the Ingnoda inscription). 
Vijayapdladéva (s. 1190 = a.p. 1133). : 





Surapéladéva (8. 1212 = a.p. 1155). 
Anaigapdladéva, 


4 
5 


ote oo be 


a || era 4999 Te |" areqagie y efepet 





Farararraa bia hinbiys 

UTM wMfrawes [qe rery Farland z- 

raed tat Ravergat (:) gear | eyeaey aria 

spcafaant & re Rarer [er] rer ar:) FT ware: || 

farted Toxtirceert oreiga || apet erst [it ) I 
Translation. 

Orn | On Sunday, the Ist day of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapada of the Sarnvat year 
1212 (A.p. 1155} {there was] Sri-Prithvipilladéva alias Bhartripatta, who shone among the row 
of the kings ; his son [was] Mahdrdja Sri-Tribhuyanapaladava ; his son [was] Mahdrdja Sri- 
Vijayapiladéva ; his son [was] Maharaja Sit-Surapaladéva—during [the latter's] 
beneficial and victorious reign a land of one plough was granted by Mahdrdjaputra., Pepi 
piladéva who served his {father's} lotuslike feet, for his welfare with {the ceremony of pouring] 
water [on the hand of the grantee] to [the temple of] the god Siddhéivara. Also, whatever 
fisids have been granted near Taf4king [a small pond], they are also confirmed [by this writ]. 

[This is] written by Pandit Ma'idha, son of Pandit Sridhara. Let great happiness attend. 


® See Annual Reporte of the Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, 4 (6) 1 and 916-17, 4 (6) 2, Also, Ep, 
ind, vol, XIV, p. 200. 


Moen em dated #, 1146 (aco. 1100), of tho time of Vijayarija ic preserved in the Rajputane 


— 
Seen 








* Expresed by a aymbol, ® The strokes are redundant. 
® ‘The reading in the Ingnod& inscription (ante, p. 65) is different and doubtfal, 
19 Road “ogra ear, 


1) Read U1HET. Tho protruded line of 7 in tho improssion seme cancelled by two parallel lines, 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
Ry A. VENKATASUBBIAR, M.A., Pa.D. 


(Continued fram page 134.) 
§. Prthak. 

This ia a word well-known in later literature where it haa the meaning ndnd, ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately, individually, in different ways ; "and it has been assumed by the com- 
mentatora, Indian as well as European, that this is the meaning in the Veda also. This 
aiumption is indeed correct as regards 1, 131, 9:1, 157, 1, and some other versea; 
but it ia otherwise with regard to 10, 91,7; 9%, 86, 2 and 10, 142, 4, all which verses 
contain similes with prthak as the tertium comparationis. In 10, 142, 4 it is said that Agni 
goes, prthak, like an eager misaile ; in 10, 91, 7, that the flames of Agni press forward, prihak, 
like the horses of a chariot ; and in 9, 56, 2, that the swift gladdening streams of Soma rush 
forward, prthak, like the horses of a chariot. It is obvious that the meaning ‘ diversely, 
variously, separately in different ways ’, isinappropriate here ; for the horses of a chariot can not 
be said to press forward ‘diversely ' or ‘in different ways ' On the contrary, it is their com- 
munity of action and community of goal that is the point of comparison elsewhere in the RV. 
Compare, for instance, 3, 33, 2: dechd samudram rathy'va withah ‘ you, Vipat and Sutudri, 
go to the sea (together) like the two horses of a chariot *(comp. any?’ vdm anyd’m dpyeti subhre 
in the same verse and samdndm yonim dnu samedranti in the next verse); 2, 39, 3: arvd‘iicd 
yitam rathyva Sakrd ‘come, O ye two mighty (A4vins) towards ua (together) like the two horses 
of a chariot’ (comp. 10, 106, 1 : sadhricind’ ya'lave prém ajigah); and 3, 36,6: @pah sammud rd mn 
rathy*va jagmuh ‘the waters went (together) to the sea like the two horses of a chariot ‘ (comp. 
5, 60, 3, @pa iva eadhrygiico dhavadhee). Compare also the epithet sahaniha}, drawing 
together, used of the horses which draw the chariot of Brhaspati in 7, 97, 6: tam bagmad’so 
arushd'so dévd br’ haspdtim sahavd' ho vahanti | sdhas etd isya nV’ lovat sadhdsthan nabho né riipam 
arushim visdindh. Prthak therefore cannot mean ‘diversely,” ‘variously,’ ‘ separately,’ 
‘in different ways,” here ; it must have some other signification that can yield good sense 

What this other signification is, can be determined by these passages themselves. As we 
have seen, prthag-gamana is a common characteristic of Agni, of Agni’s flames, of the horses 
of a chariot, and of an eager missile—that is, of a weapon that has been hurled againat the foe. 
If we find out therefore from other passages of the RV. an answer to the question. “ What 
attribute is it that is characteristic of the movement of the above-named things {’ We shall 
in all likelihood have found out the meaning of prthak in these passages. 

The answer to the above question is not difficult to find ; for, the only attribute that 
characterises commonly the movement of Agni, of Agni's flames, etc., is ‘swiftness ," * ra- 
pidity ," ‘quickness ,’ * impetuousness ” etc. Compare respectively the following passages : 
(a) 3, 26, 2; lam 4ubhram agnim avase havimahe . . . ‘itithim raghushyidam‘ we invoke 
him for protection, Agni, the bright, the swift-moving, the guest *; 10, 6, 4: deni’n dochd 
raghupdted jigdti “he (Agni), the swift-mover, goes to the gods,’ 1, 140, 9: tuvigrébhih sedt- 
vabhir yiti vi jrayah ‘he moves swiftly with his much-devouring flames,"; 1, 79, 1: dAir 
dhanir vé'ta iva dhrajiméan ‘(Agni) swift (like) Ahi, flying like the wind’; 4, 4, 4: prati epado wi 
erja tii’rnilamah ‘send forth thy spies, (O Agni,)thou that art the swiftest'; (6) 4, 4, 2: Laue 
bhramé'sa d4uyd’ patanti ‘ thy flames go awiftly '; 6, 66, 10: trahu-cyivaso jubwd nd’ gnéh ‘ moving 
swiftly like the tongues (i.e., flames) of Agni’ ; 9, 22, 2: agnér iva bhramd' vy'thd * impetuous 
like the flames of Agni’; 4, 6, 10 ; treshiso agne arciyad cdranti syend'so nd duvasind’so drtham 
thy bright flames, O Agni, move (swiftly) like hawks coursing to their goal’; 4, 6, 5: drdvanty 
as ja vijino nd &kdh ‘his flames run like racing horses '. (ec) 1, 148, 3: dévdso nd ralhyd 
rdvshind'h ‘ coursing like the horses of a chariot; 10, 119, 3; én ma pid’ ayedvata rdtham 
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déud inléduah ‘(the streanas of Soma) drunk (by.ane) have roused me (as nobilis) a as swift 
horses (draw) achariot * (cf. preceding verse, pra vd'id wa dddhata tn md pita’ ayaienta) ; 
4,1, 3: sakhe sakhayam abhy @ vavrtevd4iim na cakrday rathyeva ramhyd * carry the friend to 
us, O friend, with speed, as the two horses of a chariot roll the swift wheel’; 2, 4, 6: wr 
n4é pathd’ rdthyeve sxdatt * (who, Agni,) rushed forth (as swiftly) as water on ita path, as the 
two horsesofa chariot *; (d)9, 69, 6 : #4’ rytsyeoa raimiyodrdvayitnivg malsard'sah prasipah 
aiidm trate’ the torpid (?), intoxicating (streams of Soma) move together, swift like the 
rays of the sun’; 9, 69, 7: sindhor toa pravené nimad dsivo vr’ shacyuld middso gatim déata 
‘the streams of Soma, falling from (the hands of) the man proceed on their way, swift like 
the currents of ariver downan incline ';9, 56, 1: pra ta dédvah pavemdna dhijavo madd 
arshanti raghujd' iva tmind ‘thy awift, thought-inspiring, intoxicating streams, O Pavamana, 
rush forward of themselves like horses born of fleet (sirea and dams)’; 1, 5, 7: @' ted vidanty 
(sdvah somdsa indra girvanak ‘ let the swift streams of Soma enter inte you, O Indra fond of 
praise’; 9, 22, 1: 22 simdsa déivordthé iva pra wdjinah | sdrgdh apshta' aheshata’ these swift 
streams of Soma have moved (as swiftly) as racing chariots, (as) horses unloosed *; (e) 1, 
143, G: nd yd virdya mariétdm iva svandh stneva srshtd’ divyd’ yithddgnih ‘that, like the rush 
of the Maruta, like a missile sent on ita way, like the thunderbolt of heaven,can not be 
stopped’ ; 6, 6, 5: ddha jihad’ papatliti pra vp 'shno goshuyidho nd‘danih arjind’* then speeda the 
flame of the bull {sc. Agni) like the missile hurled by the fighter for cows’; L, 116, 1: yd'y 
drbhajdya vimdddya jdyd’m seddjied nyfhdti rithena ‘ who (two) brought a wife to the young 
Vimada in a chariot that is as swift as a missile.’ 

Prthak therefore signifies in these verses ‘swiftly *, ‘rapidly ’ . * quickly,’ “apipetwonstys; 
étc., & Meaning which suite the context. It has this meaning in the following passages : 

2,17, 3: ddhdkrnoh prathamam viryam mahad 

wid ani gre brahmand éishmam airayah | 

rathesht{héna haryasvena vicyuldih 

pra jirdyah sisrate sadhryak pr'thak || 
“Then didst thou, (O Brhaspati) perform (thy) first valiant deed when thou, before this 
(Indra), didst shatter the powerfol (Vala) with thy spell. The swift (Watera) released 
by (Indra), who was in his chariot (and) who haa tawny horses, rush forward together 
impetugusly,” 

There are some difficulties in. the first half 6f this verse. The release of the Waters men- 
tioned in the second half-verse indicates that the valiant deed (mahad viryam) of the first 
half-verse refers to the overthrow of the demon that had imprisoned them; compare 
2, 22, 1: ad im mamdda miki kkirma kirlave mahd’m wrim sainam sadcad devd devam cody 
indramy satya induh ; 2,24, 14: brihmanas piterabhavad yothdvadim satyd manyiir mahi kirmd 

crishyaldh where alao the phrase mahi karma refers to such overthrow ; cf. also 3, 33,7: 
pia cyam 4asvadhd' viryam tid indrasya karma yid dhim vivrécdt | vj vdjrena parishado jaghd- 
nd'yaonn d'pdyanam icchimindh, I therefore take 4usiuma as referring to the demon that im- 
prisoned the Waters, and airaya) in the sense of shattering, destroying—a sense which the 
word has in the preceding verse but one, wlévd yid yotrd’ aahasa parivplad made sémasya drmhi- 
ii’ny airayat. The mention of braiman os the instrument used for shattering shows (comp. 
2, 24, 3 iid gd’ djad abhinad bréhimand valim) that the first half-verse is addressed to Brhaspati 
who iz known as brahmanaa pati or ‘lord of spells." Itisindeed possible to interpret, as Olden- 
berg has in fact done (RV. Noten 1, p. 201), the first half-verse also as being addressed 
to Indra. But this seems to me however to be a somewhat forced interpretation, and I prefer 
to regard this verse as belonging to the type of verses (cf. 1, 62, 4) whose two halves refer to 
Indra ond Brhaspati respectively, and to interpret it as I have done above. 

The word asye in the second pida seems to refer to Indra and the words aaya agre to be 
equivalent to asya pura), Brhaspati is, as we know from 2, 24, 9 and the Yajus texte (TS, 
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6, 4.10; MS. 4, 6, 3: KS. 27, 8) the purobita of the gods (dewdh) and therefore of their chief, 
Indra, also. Now, the chief function of the king's pwrofita is, as laid down by Indian writers, 
the removal, by means of magical spells, of all evils whether caused by hum an or by extra- 
human agency, These writers thereforo lay particular stress on the necessity of having as 
purohiia one that is well-versed in Atharvanic apells ; see, for instance, Kautily a’s Arthadastra 
1, 3, 5 (p. 15) purohitam uditoditakulasilam shadange vede daive nimilte dayd anilydm ea abhi- 
vinilam, dpaddm dairamannshigam atharvabhir upiyats ca pratikartdram ure! la; MahAbbarata 
12, 73, 30-31: bhdrgawiigirasim vede krlavidyah shalaagavit || yajiakarmavidhijiias tu widhijiiah 
paushtikeshu ca | ashtddatavikalpdadm vidhijiah siatikarmandm || sarcarojarthinas ca aamyutah 
samyatendriyah | (purohitah birysh); Yijiavalkyasmrti 1, 913: purohitam praturviladaiwaj iam 
udiloditam | dandanttyim ca kudalam atharviagirase tathd ; see also ch. U1. of the Brhateamhitd. 
An efficient purohifa therefore was able to destroy all evils and enemics that threatened 
the king ; compare the following slokas*®: upapannam nanu sivam saptasy argeshu yasya me | 

daivinda minushinin ca pratikarid team dpadiim || 60 || tava mantrakpio mantrayr dirdl prasa- 
miléribhia | pratyddisyanta iva me dyshtalakshyabhidah Sarah addressed by king Dilipa to his 
purohita Vasishtha in the Raghuvaria (L. 60, 61). In the light of these passages we can now 
understand better the role played by Brhaspati in the incidents referred to by the RV. The 
chant or shout (arka, brakman, rave, virava, branda, stanita, etc.) with which he destroyed the 
demon and set free the cows and waters (see Bergaigne I, 302; Boyer, J/.4., 1906, I, p. 
401ff.) rapresents the magical spell or mantra which he, a8 purohila, need in favour of his 
patron Indra against hisfoes. His comparison too, with a‘ lion roaring in his den ‘in 10, 67,9 
(siik@m iva né@'nadatam sadhdethe) is one that is pregnant with meaning. The lion, it is 
believed, kills other animals by its mere roar ; compare the JAtaka stories Nos. 152 "9 and 241 4 
and the following sentences in Miiller’s translation of the first six storics of pe Pisdeapraka- 
ranam which is without doubt derived from an Indian original (Z-D.M_G., 48, pp. 198 fh): 

(Pages 205, 206) “ Jener Liwen-Konig besass ungeheure Starke. Er sata} in den Wald zu 

gehen and die 'Thiere durch sein Gebrill zu tidten”’. 

(Page 206) “ Denn jener Lowen-Kénig pflegt, wenn er sein Gebriill ausgestossen hat, 

und irgend ein Thier gestorben ist ;” 

(Page 216) ‘ Da ward der Lowen-Kénig, der Grossvater jener Prinzessin, zornig. Er stiess 

sin Gebrall aus, da starben Sangvathan [a jackal-king] und sein gosammtes Gefolge”; 
and as a purohita performs his sdntika, prush{iha and dbhicdrika ceremonies in his yigasdld, 
and as the mantras ual therein kill the enemies even though they be afar, the comparison of 
these mantras with tho roar of a lion, and of the purohita Brhaspati with a lion roaring in 
his den is singularly felicitous, Another figure of speech compares these rites and 
ceremonies which he performs to a retha or war-chariot, in 2, 23,3, which represents Brhaspati 
a4 mounted on the chariot of rite (rtasye ratham) which destroys enemies, slays demons, 
shatters the stony enclosure imprisoning the cows and wins the light. 

Siyana, who as usual takes prthak to mean ‘in different ways ', has ingeniously attempt- 
ed to explain away the consequent contradiction here between sadhryak and prthak by saying 
that the ‘going in different ways" was caused by fear—vieyulal svasthinde cydvitdh santah 

92 It ia likewise useful to compare the preceding aloka also : 
athdtharvanidhes tosya wigitdripural punch | 
arthiim arlhapatiredcam ddade padatam eurah || 69]| 
Note aleo the close agreement in word as well asin meaning of those verses with the passage from 


Kaufilya given above. 
3 Sth.... tikkhattum #handdam will Pothaviya auddhim dhisa? ekoninnddam ahom, Sigd- 
dhe ghallAaguhtya nipannass ‘eva bAltafaritacsa hadayam phali, So tatth'erd jiviakbhayam pdpuni (p. 8), 
M4 Sthe ~. es fikkhattum appalictttiyam dhanddam nati. ... fe pi Aateht athonddam sted 
fiid aAfiamaisam ovijjlded fatth" en jletabthoyam pd prism it uy, ne seal pe 
miguaibarddaye aiagbildiapariyosuinid aaa ithe coca tt pope ci fall ‘eva jiritiakhayow pipwninaw . . » Deddgeayo- 
janiko marisarda ahowl (p. 245). 
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aadhryak sadhricindh parasparasamgatéh prthak bhityd viyukti) santah prasisrate. prakar- 
shena dhdvanti. It is however the nature of Waters to flow together ; compare 4, 47, 2: 
yued's, Ai yinti’ndavo nimndm d'po nd sadhrygk;> and 5, 60,3: dpa iva sadhrygneo 
dhavadhee sand the Waters (or ate) released by Indra are in many places said to have 
moved swiftly forward ; ef. 1, 32, 2: wiiré’ iva dhenivah syindamdnd diijah samudram dva 
jagmur d’ pak * running, like lowing cows (to their calves), the waters went straight to the sea’; 
1, 130, 5: todm vr'thd nadyd indra aa'rtayé' ccha samudrim asrjo rathdy twa vajayatd rathdy iva 
‘thou hast released the rivera, O Indra, to run to the sea impetuously like chariots, like racing 
chariots’ ; 2,15,3: vijrena khi'ny afpnan nedi' ndm op thésy jot pathibhir dirghayithaih ‘with the 
Vajra he bored openings for the riversand let them loose (to flow) in long-extended paths’ - 
4,17,3: nidhid vrtrim vdjrena mandastindh sgrann apo jévasd hatévpshath * exulting he killed 
Vrtra, with the Vajra :the waters, whose lord was killed, rushed forth ewiftly* ; and specially, 
10,111, 9-10: erjath sindhiinr ahind jagrasnda’y dd id eta'h pri vivijre javéna | mimukshaménd 
utd ya” mumucré’ dhéd etd’ na ramante nitiktdh | sadhri'cih sindhum usati'r ivdyan * thou didst 
deliver the Rivers swallowed by the dragon and these sped forth swiftly—those desiring to 
be free as well as those that were freed ; the swift ones do not stop; like loving (wives) they 
went to the sea together". It should be noted that both the ideas of ‘going together * and 
‘going swiftly * are given expression to in this last-quoted passage. 
8, 100, 7: pra nindm dhdvald pr'than néha yo vo avdivarit | 
ni thim vrtrasya marmani vajram in‘dro apipatat | 
™ Run forth now swiftly ; he is not now who had detained you. Indra has hit Vrtra in his 
vital parta with the Vajra."” This is, as is evident, an address to the Waters. 
3, 56, 4: abhi'ka dxdm padavt’r adodhy 
ddityd'ndm ahve cd'ru nd'ma | 
d'pas cid asmd arananta devi'h 
pr'thag vrdjantih pari shim avriijan || 
The meaning of this verse is not quite clear; I tranalate tentatively : “ Their leader became 
known in the fight; I have invoked the sweet name of the Adityas. Even the immortal 
Waters stopped for him ; moving swiftly, they left (him). With regard to the third pdda, 
compare 2, 30, 1: indrayilighné nd ramanta d'pah. The fourth pada seems to refer to the same 
situation 087, 21,3: fede indra sriviland’ apih bah pariahthitd ahind sira pirei'h | todd vdvabre 
rathyo na dhéad rijante vidvud kririmaéyi bhishd’ and 4, 22, 6 : adhd ha teid rrshamano bhiydnd’h 
pra sindhavo javasd cakramanta, 
2, 24, 14: brdhmanas pater abhavad yathduasdm 
any manyir mdht kirmd karishyaldh | 
yo od tid djat ad divé vi cdbheajan 
mahi've ritih ddvasisaral pr'thak | 
“The powerful spell of Brahmanaspati who was engaged in a great work had its own way 
(i.e., acted as desired); (he) who drove forth the cows gave it to heaven ; (the herd of cows) 
like a great current went forward impetuously with strong foree.” ‘The great work ' refers, 
as T have said above, to the overthrowing of the demon that has imprisoned the waters and 
cows, The iva in the fourth péda, though apparently an upamd-wiecaka, seema really to be 
used in the sense of ca, that is, a4 a saynuccaya-vicaka with the force of ‘ and"; for Brhaspati 
seis free, not only cows, but the waters alao. Compare 2, 23, 18 ; féve ériyé ny ajihita parealo 
qivdm gotrdm tid asrjoyad angirah | indrena yujd’ timasd pirtertam bp haspate air apd'm aubjo 
argavcdm ; see also 6, 73, 3 ; 2, 24, 73-4, 
9, 86,2: pra te maéddso madird’sa déavo’ 
"srkshata rathydso yathd pr'thak | 
dhentr nt vatsdm pdyosdbAl vajrinam 
indram indavo mddhunanta @rindycth 
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‘The swift, gladdening streams (O Soma), ran forth impetuously like the horses of « chariot. 
The sweet-bearing streams (have run) towards Indra, the Vajra-bearer, as a cow with milk 
runs to its calf.” 
10, 44, 6: pr'thak pri'yan prathamd’ devdhidayd 
‘kravala sravanyd'ni dushtard | 
na yé dekur yajiigion nd'vam ariham 
irmaivd (é ny avidania képayak || 
This verse is somewhat obscures. I translate, following Yaska (Nirwtta, 5,25, 1): “* The 
first invokers of the gods sped forth swiftly and performed famous (deeds) difficult to 
surpass ; the wicked people who were unable to get upon the ship of satrifice, stayed here 


only, : 
10, 91, 7: wd ‘topadhitta ishite witty Gnu 


irshi ydd dnnd vévishad vilishthase | 
di’ te yatante rathyo ydihd prihak 
éardhdmey agne ajdrdgi dhaktshatah || 
“When thou, O Agai, bsing fanned by the wind, extendest thyself rapidly, following thy | 
desires, and reachest forth eagerly after food, the unaging flames of thee, that art burning, 
move forward swiftly like the horses of a chariot.” 
10, 142, 4: ydd wdvalo nivedto yi'si ba paat 
pr thag eshi pragardhiniva sénd | 
yadda’ fe pd'to anu wali docir 
vaptera émasru vapasi pra bhii'ma || 
“When thou goest, devouring, over ups and downs, thou movest as awiftly as an eager mis- 
sile. When the wind is blowing behind thy flame, thou shavest the earth as a barber the 
moustache.” By an ‘eager missile ' is to be understood a weapon that haa been hurled against 
the enemy. Weapona are frequently described in Indian literature as drinking the blood or 
life-breath of the enemy ; see, for instance, the MahAbhérata (Kumbhakonam ed.) ; 7, 27,27 , 
pattribhih prayibhojanaih | néndripais taddmitrdn kruddhe nighnati Phalgune: 7, 91, 23: 
dvishatdim asubhojind . . . . ndricena;7, 117,10: éard rudhirabhojandh ; 7, 117, 27 + te 
(fardh) . . . . papuh 4onitam dhave; 7, 134, 26: apiban siifaputrasya sonifam rakiabhojandh 
(sc. nd@rdedh). A greedy weapon therefore means a weapon that is eager to drink the blood 
or the life-breath of the enemy, 
10, 101, 4; sf'rd yutjonts kavdyo 
yugd’ wi faneote pr'thal | 
dhi'rd devéshu sumnaya' || 
“The wise put the ploughs together ; the clever, desiring the grace of the gods, quickly make 
ready the yokes.” 
AV. 11,5, 13: agquad #i’rye candrimasi tnatarizean 
brahmacdry aps samidham a' dadhdti — | 
(d’sdm arci'mshi pr'thag abhr4 carants 
ti’stim d'jyam pirusho varshim d'pah |) 
“Ty the fire. in tho sun, in the moon, in MAtari4van, in the waters, the Vedic student puts 
fuel. ‘Their gleams go quickly to the cloud ; their sacrificial butter is man, tain, waters," 
Compare: Manusmrti Ll, 76: agnau prdatdhutih samyag ddilyam wpalishthate | ddityay jiyalte 
erahlir vrabter anna latah prajah. 
AV. 7.45 2: agnér ivdsya dahato diévdaya dihatah pr'thal | 
etd'm etasyershyd'm wdnd' gnim iva samaya || 
“ Extinguish, as (one does) fire with water, this man’s jealousy which is burning impetuously 
(i.e,, fiercely) like fire, like forest-fire.” 
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AV. 4,15, 2: sam tkshayantu tavishd'h eudd'navo 
‘pi'm rasd dshadhibhih sacantam | 
varshasya sérgd mahayantu bhit'mim 
pr'thag jdyantim dshadhayo visudriipah || 
“Let the strong liberal ones (ee. the Maruts) cause to behold together ; let the juices of the 
waters attach themselves to the herbs ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of 
all forms be born quickly.” 
AV. 4, 15,3: sdm tkshayasva gé'yato ndbhdmer 
api'm végisah pr’thag u'd vijantdim | 
warshasya sdrgd mahayantu bla’ mim 
pr'thag jayantam dshadhayo wisvartipih || 
“Do thou make the singers behold the clouds together ; let the swift streams of water rush 
out rapidly ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of all forma be born quickly.” 
Whitney in his 7'rans!ation (p. 172) renders —prthak in these passages as ‘ here and there ’: 
and gives a note, after verse 4, that ‘“orthal:, lit. ‘ severally, separately’ is used in thess verses 
rather in the sense of ‘all about, everywhere’. It seems to me that it is preferable to 
accept here (for verses 2 and 3) the meaning, ‘ quickly, rapidly " established for prthak above, 
and that this makes it unnecessary to suggest a third meaning, ‘all about, everywhere *, for it. 
With regard to verse 4, the meaning nén@, ‘severally’, may be considered to suit well 
here and alsa in AV. 3, 19, 6 and 5, 20, 7, where too the words prihak and ghosha (in 5, 20,7 
its synonym dhvanayah) occur. A better sense, however, is yielded by these passages if we 
interpret prihak here aa ‘strong’, a meaning which is a development from that of ¢ rapid, 
quick, impetuous *; see Vedische Studien I, p. 47 and 97 for numerous examples of such deve- 
lopment. I would therefore translate these verses as follows: 
AV. 4, 15, 4: gand's tuépa gdyantu md'rutdh parjanya ghoshiyah pr'thak | 
sargd varshisya vdrshato varshantu prthivi'm dau || 
“ Let the troops of Maruts that shout strongly sing to thee, O Parjanya : Iet gushes of raining 
rain rain along the earth.” Shouting strongly is a characteristic of the Marute that is frequently 
mentioned in the RV; compare for inatance 1, 64, 8: simAd’ iva ndnadati prdcetasah ; 1, 85, 2: 
dreanto arkam janayanta indriyim ddhi sriyo dadhire pr énimdjarah : 5, 54, 12: anirant 
ghésham rmiatam rlayavahk ; compare also 1, 169, 7; 3, 26, 5 and Bergaigne I, 373. 
AV, 3,19, 6: tid dhdvshantém maghavan vd’ jinday 
tid vird'ndm jayatim elu ghdahah | 
prithag ghoshd wuliyah ketumdnta tid tratam | 
devd’ indrajyeshthd marito yantu sénayé || 
“ Let their energies be excited, O bounteous one ; let the shout of the conquering heroes 
arise ; let strong shouts and clear jubilant cries go up; let the divine Maruts with Indra as 
chief go with the army." To prthag ghoshdA in this verse corresponds dywmdn ghoshah in 
10, $4, 4: dyuméniam ghdsham vijayd' ya bromahe. 
AV. 5, 20, 7: antarémé naghhast ghdsho astu 
pr'thak tedhvanayo yantu 4i'bham | 
abhi kranda standyolpipanah 
Slokakr'n mitrali'rydya svardht || 
“Let there be noise between these two firmamenta ; let thy sounds go swift and strong ; 
roar (at them), thunder, truculent, resounding unto the victory of our friends, a geod pmurti- 
zan."" The last half-verse is unintelligible to me and 1 have therefore repeated here the 
translation of Whitney. 
Prthak has the sense of nénd in the other passages where it ocours, namely, in 1, 131, 
2+ 1,157, 1; 8, 43, 18 and §, 43, 2p. 
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1, 131, 2: vidveshu hi tud sdvaneshu twajdte 
svdh adnishyauh pr'thak | 
kim todd nd’vam na’ parshdpin 
Hishdasya dhuri dhimahi | 
indram nd@ yajhajé citdyanta dydvah 
stomebhir indram dyavah || 
“ (They) call urgently to thee in all Soma-libations—thee that art one and comimon, the 

people with excellent hymns (of praise), desiring to attain light, (call upon) separately. We 

people, glorifying Indra with praises as with sacrifices, place at the head of the strong 

(hymn), thee that, like a ship, carriest us across." 

«1, 187, 1: dbodhy agnir jmd tid eti eG'ryo 
vy tishd's candrd’ mahy d'vo arcishd | 
@yutshdidm aévind yd'tave ratham 
prasad devaih savitd jagat pr'thak: || 

“Agni has awaked ; the sun rises from the earth ; the bright dawn has opened heaven and 

earth with her light; the (two) Asvins have yoked their chariot for going ; the divine 

Savitr has impelled the world individually (to action).” 

8,43, 18: tibAyom i’ angirastama vidvdh sukshitayah pr'thak | 

dgne kd’ mdya yemire | 

“Thee, O beat of Abgirases, have all those people with good dwelling-houses, attached to 

themselves, separately, in order to obtain their desires, O Agni." 

8,43, 20: tubhyam ghét t@ jand imé vjindh sukshitiyah pr'thak | 

dhdsim hinvanty dtiave || 

“All these people with good dwelling-houses (O Agni) have separately impelled thee to eat 

the food." ‘The words visvih sukshitayah in these two verses though literally meaning ‘all 

(people) that have good dwelling-houses’ scem to be used in the sense of ‘ all (people) 

soaemed of houses; #.¢, householders’; witvudh swkshitayah thus: vive grhapatayah, 

vidveshu grheshu narah, grhe-grhe narah. Compare 5, 14,4; 10, 91,2; 1, 128, 4; 4, 7, 3; ete, 

Thus the meaning of prthak is 1. (2) quick, rapid, impetuous ; (5) strong ; and 2. sepa- 
rately, differently, diversely, variously. 

Likewise, the root prath, from which the word prthak ia without doubt derived, and its 
derivative prthu seem also to signify * to rush, to move quickly or swiftly * and ‘ swift " respect- 
ively. Regarding the latter word, namely prthu, it is the first member of the compound 
prihuprajia which is given in the Mahdvyutpatti (Mironow's ed.; 48) as a synonym of 
déuprajia, javaneprajia, tikshnaprajia, gambhiraprajiia, ete. This seema to indicate that 
prihu in prihwprajia means déu or javana, 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Paress oy Thomas Bowner, 1660-1713, edited | of the valuable Hakluyt Serica. Tho papers now 
by Lieot.-Cot Sm KR. C. Texrne, Gr.,C.B.,C.LE., | edited deal chiefly with Bowrey's movernenta and. 
Hakluyt Society (Ind Series, No. LVTI), 1927 life after hia return from the East in 1680; but the 
If the least doulst were left in any acopt ical kate story of the Afary Galley, of which Bowrey waa the 

as to the correctnoss of the identification of “T.2.", | principal proprietor, and its voyage under Captain 

the writer of the MS. published by the Hakluyt Joeph Tolaon to Benooolen, Batavia, Balasore and 

Society in 1905 under thetitle A Geographical Account | Calcutta are of much interest toall atudents of early 

of Cowntrice round the Bay of Bengal, 1689 to | navigation in Indian waters. The editor has been 

1679, this is wholly dispelled by the disvovery in | ably assisted in the matter of technical nautical 

1912 of Bowrey's papers in tho Manor House, | doiaila by Mr. GO. 8. Laird Clowes of the Science 

Clesve Prior, Worcestershire. Tho romantic story | Museum, 5. Kensington. The (Bustrations aye ened 

of this find is delightfully told in Sir Richard | lently produced, and the notes are charact 

Temple's General Introduction to this latest volime | full and accurate. C. BE. A. W. Oromas. 
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Quarrenty Jovswa. or THe Myrmre Socmry, | 


(Bangalore), vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1027. 


This issuo contains an interesting and suggestive | 


article from the talented pen of Mr. 0. C. Gangoly 
on The Cult of Ayastya in Southern India and in 
Indonesia. We are conducted from place to place in 
South India and across the sea to Fam, Cambodia 
and the iskunis of he Malay Archipelago as far cast 
aa Bali, showing how deep had been the veneration 
felt for, and how wide-fung the influence cast by, 
this famous “ pitcher-born ™ muni. Weare told that 
Agastyn is etill popularly known in Jave as “ Siva- 
guru’ the preceptor of Siva, or ' Bhattirakn- 

guru " the revered preceptor, and that his name is 
* need to this day in all oath formuins, in Java and 
Bali.” Mr. Gangoly considers he has proved that 
the worship of Agastya was an established cult in 
Java long before the seventh century, and that it 
must have come from South India, It would have en: 
hanced the interest of the story had it been possible 
to cite evidence of the cult from Sumatra, which, as 
the “first Java", wos in all probability affected at 
an earlier date than the islands further east. Such 
evidence might, moreover, afford some clue as bo- 
the origins of the kingdoma of Srivijaya and Maliyu 
in that island, our knowledge of which has been so 
amplified by the researches of Monsieur G. Ferrand. 
The uniformity of type and detail between the 
images of Agastyn at Vediragyam and Chidumnba- 
ram and those of Siva-guru found «t different sites 


in Jave ia very striking, thus tending to corroborate | 


the view taken by Mr. Gangoly. At the same time 
lit may be noted perhaps that thease images bear a 
curmus resemblance in some respects to the soulp- 


tured figures of rather wousual type found at Garhwi | 


in the Allahabad district and at Pampipura near 

Mirzapur, which Sherring (Tribes and Castes, I, 

357f.; JRAS., 1871, p. 376 £.) described as “* boarded 

Bhar figures." | C.F. A. W. OLonam. 

PavanaputTam or Duov1, published by the Sans 
krit Sahitya Parigad, Caloutta. 

This # a Sanskrit poem on the model of the well- 
known work of KAlidilan, the Méghadtita, The exist- 
ence Of a manuscript of this work was brought to no- 
tice by that veteran manuscript collector, Mahima- 
hopidhyiya Horapresnd Sseetri. It was published 
fret of all inthe proceedings of the Asintic Society of 
Bengal in 1905 from a single manuscript, The new 
edition is based upon three manuscripts, the earliest 
of them being datable in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth contury, and the other two belonging rather to 
the middle of the nineteenth. The previous editions 
aro also made use of for the purpose. Notwithatand- 
ing the fact that the edition still lexves much to be de- 
sired, it if a great improvement upon ite predecessor, 

This is a work refernble to the court of the Inet 
great Séna ruler of Bengal, Lakehmagasina, All chat 
wecan say about the precian date of the work, accord. 
ing to the learned editor, in that the poot belonged to 
the twelfth century, and the work Was composed 
before a-p. 1205, when it got to ® quoted by others, 





In regerd to tho matter of the work, it is more 
Or tows conventional in character, and even the 
geographical information that it containa dosa not 
compare very favourably with that of the Mighaddia 
ites. The work has, however, ite worth, at leastfor 
the sake of comparison, and onreful atudy of it will 
enable industrious atudents to pick out detaila of 
value. The editing and publishing of the poem are 
both creditable, and we congratulate Mr. Chakravarti 
om the reault of his labours. S. K. Arvangar, 
JOUBNAL OF THe AMEAmAs Ontertan Socrety, vol. 

46, No. 3, September, 1926, 

In Some Misunderstandings about India, being the 
Presidential Addreas delivered before the Society 
at Philadelphia in April, 1020, Mr. W. E. Clark 
draws attention to the exaggerated emphasis so often 
placed upon the spiritual and religious elementa in 
Indian life, and makes « strong appeal, supported by 
sound argument, forthe devotion of more attention 
to the huge mae of literature that has come down 
to us on subjecte of “a practical and worldly nature” 
—tothe “ neglected subject of Indian redlien." Hoe 
aciverta to the special importance of the inscriptiona, 
and pleads for an adequately edited compilation of 
auch a&@ have been found to date, in a form that will 
enable them to be readily used by research workera, 
He also urges the need for fuller study of the part 
played by guild orgnnizations and of the references to 
aea-VOvRred, Be we how know, largely from tho re- 
Bearched of French and Dwteh seholara, that the 
Indians were “one of tho greatest navigating 
and colonizing peoples of antiquity.” This mg- 
gestive address is commended to the notice of that 
rapidly increasing body of Indian scholars interested 
in the past history of their land, to whom perhaps 
further acknowledgment ia due. It may be added 
that the extensive Jaina liternture, hitherto so in- 
adequately studied by Western workers, is likely to 
Prove a moet prolific and valunble mine of informa- 
tion, that merite systematic working. 

In The Original Kdmayone Mr. E, Washburn Hop- 
kins compares several passages in the North-Western 
Reeension text with the Bombay and Bengal ver- 
sions, with special reference to the question whether 


there everwasan Adi-Bindyaona. He comes to the 


conclusion that it is vain to hope to recanstruct any 
Adi-Ramdyana by working back from tho textunl 
variations in the rocengiones available to us. If it 
hod been a case of manuscript copy-makers such o 
condition aa now existe would have heen almost im- 
posible. He thinks, therefore, with Jacobi, that 
the text must have been handed down by word of 
mouth, and thet the bards who tranamitted it were 
responsible for the variations, “At some vague 
period,” he adds, “these orm) versions were reduced 
to writing according to the local authorities and the 
written texte atill hold the divagntions of various 
ancient bards.” His long critical study of the epics 
invests Mr. Hopkins’ views with exceptional value 


_ and interest for all students of the Rdmdyana. 


aT" 
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Tre JAINA GAZETTE; the monthly organ of the 


All-India Jain Associntion, vol. SXJ, So. 4, 
Fane, 1925, Jaina Gazette Office, George Town, 
Thie issue of the Jaina monthly organ contaime 
an interesting article on the Vratyes, by Professor 
Q. Chakravarti of the Presidency College, Madrue, 
which was one of the papera read at the Third 
All-India Oriental Conference in Decernber, 1924, 
The author commences by a rapid survey of existing 
information and theories about the Vratyas, end 
suggests that an explanation consonant with all 
the available facta is forthcoming, provided thut 
we discard the prevalent but inaccurate belief 
that Jaina originated with Mahavira about the 
year 627 n.c, Itmay be admitted that Parsvanatha, 
the twenty-third Tirthankars, wae a historicel figure, 
and this admission implies that Jainiem in some 
form or another must have been in extatenco in 
the eighth century u.c. Professor Chakravarti 
discusses the historicity of the eorlier Tirthankaras, 
the influence of the famous Ikshwaku clan of the 
Kehatriyas on early Aryan culture. and the character 
and tanets of the Yatias, who are mentioned in Vodice 
literature, ‘Thence he deduces the view that early 
in the Vedio period an influential school had arisen 
which deprecated the sucrificial cult of the Vocus 
and eventually preached the doctrine of chimed, 
thereby incurring the hatred and contempt of the 
In:tra-worshipping Vedie Aryans. In other words 
the Vratyas signified to non- Jains writers ‘the 
observers of the Vrota," in econtrndistinction to 
the perlormera of sacrifices, and these Vrotyns 
preached the chimsa vrata, enjoined by Vyishabba. 
revived by Porévanith, ond adopted by Mahfvins, 
This theory differs somewhat from that engpes=ted 
ey Professor Samaddar in his recent publication, 
he Glories of Magodha. He holds thatthe Vratyns 
wero morely Aryans, who had advanced beyond 


the territorial limita of the main body of Vedic — 


Aryans in the Panjab, and, a# pioneers of liberal 
tendencies, had formed] an advance settlement in 
Magadha, where their ancient Hrahmanic mites 
end ideas underwent modification. Professor 
Chakravarti, on hia alde, holds that the term 
Vratys “wae applied to the religious protestants 
among the Aryans who wore opposed to the ritaalism 
of the cult of Indra, end was oxtended to tho 
lower orders amoung the (followers of the) new faith, 
The oareer of designation is thus the reverse of 
what was suggested by Rama Krishna Bhagavat, 
eecording to whom it first implied a barbarous 
non-Aryan tribe and later on came to be applied 
to some Aryuns. Knowing tho aristocratic moial 
pride of the Aryans, we can never for & moment 
beliove that they allowed thombelves to be designated 
by such a term with iis implication of barbarity 
an@ miechAa life.” 

Professor Chakravarti profiers hie theory with 
all modesty. He does not regard it a the only 
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peosei ble sebuvtlori cal ihe So tietae but merely offers 
it as a working hypothesis, which appears to. fit 
in with existing facts and evidence. It is on that 
account the more worthy of study: and while 
any final decicion of the matter ia at present 
impossible, itis clear that an acceptance by echolare 
of the view that Jainiem was already in existence 


| a8 a religious and ethien) doctrine about the date: 


of the Brolmeands would go far towanls eetablishing 


| the plausibility of Professor Chakravarti’s theory. 


The article is saggestive ond well-written, 
B, M. EnwWanbes, 


TATTVASANGHAHA, two volumes, Gaskwad's Oriental 

Seria, Noa. XXXM and XAAL, 

The Gaikwad's Oriental Series, published under 
the authority of the government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda, ia one of the most useful and 
interesting of the series of Sanskrit publications: 
which are at present being issued in India. The others. 
that challenge a ready comparon are the series of 
publications that used to be issued regularly by the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, for 
which the late Mahimahopadhyiya Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri waa mainly ible. These publications 
by the moat forward Indian States have had to 
shoulder the reaponaibility which the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal had assumed and discharged with so 
much distinction in the Biiliotheca Indica Series. 
The Gaikwad's Series is characterised by the 


comparatively rare character of the worka selected 


for publication and the combined learning, eastern 
and western, with which the works are usually 
edited, In this reepect they challenge o rently 
comparizon, perhaps to ite own atvantage, with 
publications of the Uhandarkar Oriental Reanarch 
Institute. 

The work under review ia of o class with the 
Sermadariana Sangriuha of Midbavachirya. The 
work, o comparatively brief one with the commen- 
tary which ia voluminows, constitutes jel 
like «= eyclopedia of Indian logic for the eighth 
rentury after Christ: It is the work of an author 
by nune Sintarakehita, who lived early in the eighth. 
century in India and pussed on in the forties of that 
century to Tibet, where he established a school of 
Buddhigm. It iaa work which may, more or lees, be 
desrribed on belonging to Mahiyinien and treating of 
jogie in particular, He has, therefore, to controvert 
all the systems of logic then known, and establish, 
on the basia of that comparative study, the aupertor 
excellence of Mahiyina logic accepted na such. He 
haw to pass under review a pretty large number of 
works and critics them. Of these there aro ae many 
nsaixty to seventy authors under reference. The 
work if commented on by his own disciple Kamala. 
tila, and the commentary is known oa the Poajika. 
The commentator adds to tho value of the publi. 
cation by making clear the references which are 
made only alluaively by Sintarakshitu. Between 
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the author and hia disciple therefore we get, a8 it 
were, a conspectus of the learning of logio, and the 
atage that Jearning had reached in the eighth 
ceutury 4.0., the period when Buddhism remained 
wtill so far in good repute that the rising dynasty 
of Tibet adopted the religion and introduced it im 
the “land of enow ~ 
The work is edited with a very considerable 
amount of creditable care and learning by Pandit 
Ember Krishnamecharya and Dr, Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya. ‘The latter provides an illuminat- 
ing English introduction which pute into requisition 
all thet is lcnown of Indian logic and Indian logioinns, 
and the introduction covers aa many sa a hundred 
and fifty pages, while the Sanskrit Prastdeona of 
aeveniy pages exhibits great learning and contains 
in it, ae part of it, o versified summary of all tho 
ayetems brought under advertence in the Tatton. 
graha. The work is of such great value for this de- 
partment of learning, and ewen for the genoral 
histery of Indian culture, that we congratulate the 
ditors aod the Government of Hia Highness the 
Gaikwad on the publication. 5. K. Arranwoan. 





JovhwaL oF Oniewran Reseatcs, Mapmas, vol. 1 

part I, January 1927. 

Another quarterly acientific Journal has been atart- 
edin Madras, showing how far the interest in research 
has progressed in Indis among the natives of that land. 
Tt was only the other day that we noticed o similar 
Journal in Rajalmundry, and we welcome every auch 
new comer into the antiquarian and archwological 
field, provided its work i#as good and sound as that of 
the two new Journals. It is by local effort on the spot 
thet the study of the history, literature and philo- 
sophy of the country can be really forwarded. Ge- 
neral enquiry, like that of the Asiatic Societies is 
of course necessary in orderto keep us in touch with 
the progress of learning aa a whole, but it is the 
local associations that ean bring the details to light. 

A considerable difference is observable in the two 
mundry papers were chiefly historical; the Madras 
papers are chiefly on literature and philosophy. No 
doubt os time goea on both will exhibit researches in 
ibe aB ERNIE TERNS an papal, 
An. | the first issues will bom ntained. F.C. THMPLe. 





NOTES AND Q QUERIES. 


COLOURS OF THE GOB. 

A correspondent writes to me: “talking of popu- 
me Indian beliefa as to Christianity, when | waa 
in Bihir the pesasanta were firmly convineed that 
the Christian God wae @iy-blue in colour. This, 
of course, was quite proper, as their own Krishon 
waa dark-blue. The belief was founded on a very 
old version of the Lord's Prayer which commenced 
‘Ha Aamini Bap.’ " RK. C. Temrue. 

MUSSULMEN, 

The we by Europeans of the incorrect term Mus- 
aulmen for Musalmins has already been noted, in 
this Journal, and bere is another instance from 
on unauapecterl oe) LUPE 

1866, About the middle of the twelfth century, 
a rumour circulated through Europe that there 
reigned in Asim, a powerful Christian Emperor, 
Preabyter Johannes. In a bloody fight he had 
broken the power of the Muzsulme.—s. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 29. 

RK. C. ‘Tears. 
A NOTE GN PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 

There are eovernsl omissions in Mr. Charles Hill's 
valuable notes on the above mubject. One of the 
most entertaining of the early pirates was Captain 


Mucknell. Ho bad been fined for calling tho — 


Puritans “ Red-headed devils." This incensed him, 
and fuel was added to the Mame, when he was 
ordered to give « stiate-room on his yeaael, the John, 
ds ectip brie. nopserhh eel owe ny a ata gy tape 
dusky family, “They would all be poisoned 
he ssid, “if these blacks stayed long aboard." 
Two of the Company's officers who were on board 
threatened to report him, whereupon Mucknell 
got them to go ashore for a picnic at Johanna, 





| Captain A——S, who committed peor 





and then marconed them. Hoe disposed of other 


opponents by cropping their ears or landing them 
at St. Helena. Whon in his cupa, we are told, ho 
would asy “TI am a Prince at Sea. I am the 
proudest man on Earth. I am a Coockny, that's 
my glory! He spent most of his time hovering 
round the Canary Isles, where he plundered the 
Company's ehipping. Tho Parliament's ships once 
hunted him on tothe rocks off the Scilly Islands, bat 
he escaped, and « gold chain was offered for his cap- 
ture. However, there is no record that he was ever 
brought tobook. (English Factories, 142-6, p. 268.) 
Another famous corsair was Hugo Lambert, a 
Dutchman who eailed under French coloura, and 
got the French factory into very bad odour by 
plundering a treasure-ship belonging to the Queen 
of Bijapur. Her Majesty was taking a vast store of 
jewels, silks, and carpets, with her on the Mecos pilgri- 
mage, to distribute aa gifts, when Hi peter ae 
the ship. The famous father ‘inbred the 
chin, whose word was law et Surat, had to intervene 
on behalf of his compatriota, (Thévenot's Voyages 
des Indes Ovientales, ed. 1727. vol. V, chap. XI.) 
Several pirates aro mentioned in Ovington, On 
p- 435 he narrates the adventures of one Captain 
Sey, who was captured by the notorious Sanger 
nian. On page 468, he mentions o cortain 


vicinity of Mochs. J have never 
identify Captain A——S, or to find out 
further about Caplain Say. Aa T oon engaged ts 


editing Ovington, I should be grateful to any reader 
who could kindly amist me, or tell me ir he has 
found any contemporary references to them -in 
the Company's Records or other literature. 
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Leeks, Cagh'Ts «0s | BAW, 107 
ced B., (doctor 6 ire as ti PEW. 15 

Lf a ‘ ei PEW. 182 
pea Capt. J. ‘a mi LEW. | v4, 135 


Lea Frirea Unis... a = BREW. 184 
Lewis (pirate) t ae si E.E.W,. 130 
Lewis, Capt. ane P.E.W. 140, 145, 146, bee 
Limbes 4 ao B.E.W. 1&0 


Steed al iy cod | SEP a 

Lindsay, Comm, (i, = 4 PEW. 167 

L' Intonation en Fenjabi, wie variante asiati- 
que de fa Loi de what Is Jules Bloch, (book- 


Rotics) .. -e : a* . 116 
Laon iF a PEW. 162, 193 
Lisle, Coram. < ns PEW. 161 


LuAloton, Capt. -* PEW. 127, 120, 130 
Tavly ls or os as P.E.W. 189 


Lizard = 72 a P.ELW, (27, ldo 


L | 





English merchant) .. ., 208—9)1 


don ) ee x7 P.E.W. 127, 150 
London, Capt. ., : P.E.W. 157, 158 
Lord Mahdvtra, by Hurisatya Bhattacharya of 

Howrah, (book- cag” “a aa «+ 176 
Louis oe -" 7 “a PEW. 191 
Low, Ed. (pirate) - i a P.E.W. 152 
Lowth, Capt. M. .. = Fi P.ELW. 136 
Loyal Cook a = ar P.ELW. 137 
Loyal Merchant .. = <- P.E.W. 126 

| Lueifer a vr P.E.W. 201 
Luke, H. C. 


Mosul and Ite Minoritics a re ae oD 
Lunn, Capt, a Me e P.E.W. 179 
Lynch, Capt. : a ei a. mB P.E.W. Lso 


Ma'-deir'l-wmard .. , .. 470—17) 
Macao a ; 176 176. BE. W. 193, 104 
Macartney, Lord .. ‘i «. 176 
Macclesfield : m - PEW. 127 
aertiEny: Lieut. PEW. 149 

onell (Governor of Hongkong) P.E.W. 156 
Macrae, Capt. J. .. PE.W. 149 
Mati ies 5 ee 217, 218 
Madras =. P.E.W. 132 
Macirns Presidency, inscriptions int vk + 67D 
Madura .. ; ; * »» LOG 
Migadhna .. ‘a *, . 210 


Migadhi .. = - S.M.S.R. 1,3. ‘12 
Magdalensa oa aa ua PEW. 1 
Magnua, 8. a vt =. P.ELW. 166 
Magoderpalanam |. ¥ 4 -. 12—137 
Mahibalipuram .. on ne a .. 17 
Mahw Bani ; 171, 172 
Mahidévar Pattapam iriieenenal: l26n,, 103, 
Le & 177; § 

Wstiktdipe. =. ac) a ei ee ‘s 


— Mohdristri “s ws S.M.8.R. 3, 17—20 


Mahiirathis i rs A: .. os ae 
Mahhari Tard #6 = 4 ae ik ae 7 100 
Menbves verdharaane a ne 1a, 176, 235 


= & am O7, 131 





aa Pa «« 167 
of ik a 6 
ns 176 

SMS.R. 14 





Mahnuza, Mahia (Cranganore 1)... 163m. 177—170 
Mailepur. See Mylapore. 

Maine, Capt. i; 1 ee PEW. 152 
Mainwaring, Lieut. we PEW, 186 
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Maishan. See Uzanes. 
Mokéini, Soe Mahidévar Pa}{anam. 





Malabar, 41—46, 121, 129, 124, 128, 141, 147, 
161, Lud, 165, 177, I7e—1s2 
Malaoca, cocupied by the British, P.ELW. 180 
yeas es a * PEW. 197 
{nlankere ie 4, 49, B1n., 84, 86, 105n, 
Matapyan (Dutch Factor) P.E.W. 132 
Malaver, See Malabar, 


Malayalam, study of the Malayilam | 
0, 141 
Maliankarre. See Malankara. 
Malai. See Mahibalipuram. 
Malesy, J., tombstone of, at Thinn .. -s 20 
Milwd. See Ujjain. 


Milvaikara. See Malankara. 
Mamidi Venoayye = -- an a «SS 
Marmmiali (Moor) . - P.E.W. 170 
Maimpalli plates of Sel Vallathan Kodai of 
Veuid .. ‘ .» L4l 
Mamakaw aseer. See Manik | Vadaknr. 
Mandalfkh, Bhil rija = .. 170 
Mangalam .. Ee ss fe ae Bin, 
Mangate  .. = ns = 4 An. 
os -s -. _ 7 . 10 
Manigramukkar .. 7 sIn., fin. 
Manikka Viisakor .. 4), din., SIn., 86, 88, 182 
Manucci's Storia Do Mogor -». 28 
Marithia . . .» 180—189, 199; PLE. W. 155, 158 
Mdrgam-Kali Song 180— 182 
Alargored .. 4 a = PEW. 126, 126 
Margate, H.M.S. .. i. “ PEW. 137 
Maria a - . P.ELW. 179 
Marian (of Byzantium) ‘ 71, 172 
Mirkand 4 ; 994) ‘S.ALB.K. 2 
Marquia of Ely : a P.E.W. Ii 
marriags of . is | a3, 44, 87 
Martin, Dom, Arakanoee prince - ++ 159 
Martin, Capt, EF. .. >" P.E.W. 153, 154 
Martin, Capt. J. a PEW. 140 
Mir Tomma. See Thomas Cana. . 
Mary a _P.ELW. 130, loin, 156 
Mary Galley. " “F = « 3 
Maryjold .  BEW, 131 


Mason, M. (pirate) ¥ a P.E.W. 136 

Matancheri zs 43. 40n., 5in., 54n. 

Mathura (7). See Mohuld, 

matrinnchote + 

Matthew (Jacobite priest, ‘witter of the 
Ancedota Syriaca), 41, 44, 81—83, 55, 55, Las 


dn. 


Matthew. 8eo Ketadin of Qonya. 

Matthew, Capt. (i, - : P.ELW. 127 
Matthews, Corn. Ne P.EL.W. 162—156 | 
Mathews, Onpt. 1. = r P.EL.W, 42 
Maxwell, Capt. M. i is P.ELW. boo 
May P-E.W. Td 


Maya 2 as Ji a a . 89 


Mayes, Capt. W. .. PEW. 127 | 
Mayilai. See Mylapore, | 
Mayildrpu (meaning of) . 107, 108 
vires (gorkbraa) at .. TS I 
wd ais oe .» 163m, 170, 180 
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MeNeale, “Cant ¥ -- BBW. 156 
Medieval Jaina iruge of Ajivandth 72—Ta 
Mehta, Niniii) Chameantal . bs -» BID 

Studies of Indian Painting — ., es ++ 11D 
Meillet, A. 
Lea Gdihd de TAvesia cannes du Musée 
Guimet) + : : -» 68 
Madampus .. + PEW. 204 


Memoira of The Archeological Survey of India, 
No. 28, by Hirfinandsa SAetri,(book-notice) .. 80 
Memoirs of The Archwological Survey of I dies 
Noa. 15, 20, 27, (book-moties) . . 2% .. 1 
Memoirs of The Archeological Sorey of India, 
Noe. 19, 21 (book-notice) es «. HT 
Memoirs of The Aniatic a sd Bengal, (book. 


notices) .. oO 
Mendoza, L. (Ene eh 7 PEW. 156 
Afereury ; : ‘ .- PEW. DS, 14 
Merghi ea 5 > *" = -s ale 
Meriih Sicrifice .. : a 1i—p7, 130n. 
Mermaid .. P.E.W. 152 
Merrino, (pirate) : P.E.W. 128 

| Merry Christmas .. i P.E.W. 148 
Mewdr, the Guhila Kings of a .. lieiie 
Miller, Capt. J... ‘4 «» PEW. 135, 140 
Minerva... * - P.E.W, 189 
Misenor, Conmun, Re “4. PEW. ioe 
Missionarics, European, a4 pioneers of tho 

Study of 8. Indian vernaculars ‘* 1—9 
Missions, early, in &. India :— 

Madura ,. 1—A 

Tranquebar (Danish) ov aye 

Carnatic .. _ : spa 3,4 

Trichinopoly . a 
Mocha ‘ PEW. 127 
Modeste oi P.E.W. 108 
Modgar, Capt. ri eo i PEW, 204 
Moegling, Revd. M. a+ < aay 
Moguls and Sivaji ; « «. 220289 
MohenjoDéro 8 .. is ee o» §65 
Moljokare, See | 
Monserrate, Ir. A.., 121, 122, 147, 161n., 143n,. 
Monson .. a ana P.E.W. 137, 42 
Montague .. 7 -F P.E.W. 1H—106 
Moore, Capt. . “é * P.E.W. 173 
Moore, W. (Surgeon) aH of PEW. Wa 
Moore “* re Te oa ; .. 200 
Morgan, Capt. Wi 4 PEW, 146 

oT : ‘ ai P.E.W. 158 
Morning Star .. F.ELW. 190, 144 
Mornington :a na ss PLE.W,. 18S 
Morrico, Capt. W. PEW. 185, 128 
Morria, 7. C. yt t " i—fs 
Morris, H. .. -e as ‘ ss o- 
Morrison, Capt. -- bs és PEW. 188 
Morse, H. B. 

The Chroniches of The East India Company 

Trading fo China ne i as 178, 170 
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Morvi inseription .. ae a he .. 185 
Moslem epigraphy. See epicraphy, Moslem. . 
Mosaclochut} i 7 P.E.W. 173 


Mozul and Its Minopitics, by H. C. Luke, 
(book-notien)  .. _ a4 * re oo 


Métupalli inscriptim Si ww wk 


Mount: Deli = -» P.ELW. £56,171, 173 
Mrichehhakotibd ,. = =. 4 -» 68 
Mucknell, (pirate) a _ +h -» 206 
maufti i ad «+ 20] 
Mughals (Moguls) .. an 188, Loo, £30—229g 
Muharumad IV, ties Firce of Delhi ‘i. ss 144 
Muhammad Tughiag .. - 07, 216 
Muhammad Sim, Seo Shihitu'd. din Ghiri. 
Muhammad Shih "Adil ., : -- Ol, 104 
Muohammadsng .. |?3n. )4d, fl OT, 20), Si, 
24)—279 
MundAé tribes a. % Ohi 
Mundila Holoeyas, Marrisze sone of, 13—] 7; 
burial song of . . +. 74 
‘Mourvil (Murvell t) Capt. . LP. E. W. 20 & n. 
Mosalmins, Mussulmen .. Bs = oe oa 
Afusandit .. = a ce =» 26 


Mussulmen. Seo Musalmams. 
Mutiny, the Indian acl a‘a “a | 148 
Pia. fie =a bt 
Mattusvami Pillai, A. _ ae . Ld, 7 
Mutumsert. See Matancheri. 


ce SR i Seta f! ri fo oa BLS 


313 
ai, ain., Sin., 80—8s, i2tn., 
12an., 128, 147, 149, 163, 177, 176—28). 
Mahiladropya of the Poackotantrs 2 197, 198 
Moeado (sacrificial victim) or ate 


a) 


Naapura. Sea Navapur, 
Nafa'ieu-f-fundn .. as = 


. 8 
Niganavami festival tye ma -» 130 
Nigas 7 es a : : 12] An, 
Nigaur we -4 * 10, I] 
Nahavand ti i im a an 172 
Naira . 121 eu, 122, 165n., 177 
Nakruh, s god of the Arnhe _ Fy .. 
Naipur. See Narwar. 
rind, See prihak. 
Nancy aa PEW. 186 
Nariman, G. K. The Ahout Name . 19, 20 
Narsingh 


sn Le os. I a0 
Narwar Fort, Porsian inscription from, Jp 
Newari or 


= i = - PF Cs WY 
Nathaniel ,, Segal oe 
Nowe tom be (to the West of India) . 139, I ith 
Nautiliz no ; PEW. 189, 19 | 
Navapur ,. a - T re es SO) 
Novivats || *% te ne “= lisa, 


| Nelson, Cagit. | *s ia Pa P.ELW. 170 


= be = = Pull! 











Nayrs. Soo Nairs, ma 
Neptune. aie P.ELW. 126, 135, 140, 175 
Neptune's Prise .. + aH P.E.W. 162 
(oranam (Nerman) -- 42, 45n., Sln., 88n. 
Nereid, HMB. CC a an P.E.W. 189 
Nestorians ,. ; ic -» 199, 151, lm 
Nilla Purbnu, Admiral a re P.E.W. 137 


Nimeh Pesir 163n. 
Nirukla, The, by Hannes Skild, (hook: notice), 1a 
winding |. a = 56 
watya 4° od “is +0, 48, 6, Lied 
Nonh, batts of a = - .. 139,140 
Noordmrolfhergun .. es —_ P.E.W.” 162 
North N. (J. 3} pirnte  ., i“ PEW. 133. 


Noshirwin (Nushirwan) .. <i 08, 160—L72 


Noshizid (Nushishad) 17}, 172, 74, L7é 
Nostra Senhora da Cabo _. P.E.W. 151, 154 


Notes on currency and coinage among the 
Burmese ‘a ts -- 2O—212 

Notes on Piracy in Eastern Waters, PEW. 125—204 

Nunn, Capt. BR... o* P.E.W. 160, 162 

Nurbakshi sect ., = i - «+ 106 

Nushirwan. See Noshirwin, 

Nushishad. See Noshizid. 


Ockham =... BSW. 187, 288 


Chia , a at PEW. 185, 180 
Okey a a - BREW. 138 
Ohmar, Caliph wa a Fo iM) 


“on the Agoount," meaning of PEW. 14) 


Onslow ie + PEW. 148, 169-166 
opium trade 3 a 
Origin and Cull of Tard, by Hiranande Shas 
(book-notics) .. 
Origin Biageieg: Tha =i i .. 24 


Oren. Bae Grevh ound. 


So amen ns P.E.LW. 158, 159 
Otter =. a ry PEW. 148 
| Pagan, kingdom of aa a Par 216 


Page a *i | it ii PEW, lac 











INDEX - 249 
Page, Capt. a ee P.E.W. 150, fg ; Piedmontics a os ae P.E.W. 185 
Peek 0h, som batons of, at Thana i --» 2 | Pike, J. au ar ati . P.E.W. -130, 134 
Pagoda - “i on P.E.W. 192 | Pilgrim = y “> . P.ELW. 193 
Paidicika .. SALSA. 2 | Pillage - a 4 PEW. 193. 
Patios < P.E.W. 201 | pipywhi  .. == 7 #l A 10an. 
Palnatoki, (Baltic pirate). PEW. 190 | piracy in China ,. ‘= «+ 176 
Poachatantra si .« 207, 198 | piracy in tha Enet, Real) Amerioan causes of, 
Pindyaa .. is . - 1 P.E.W. 130 
ies a aa =" P.E.W. 108, LO) | pracy in Eastern Waters, 2 note on . as 206 
rs xis 88, O4n., 193 | Pirecy in Eastern Waters, notes on, PLE, W, 
Pink vas FF A »» 1) 125—#04 
Panritturutti Ratnin Polan : - » 143 | Pirates — 
Papers, The, of Thomas Bowrey, by Sir Richard American “a ae bi PEW. 103 
Temple, Bt., (book-notice) — .» 339 Andamanees - es 7 P.E.W. 184 
Paramegthi Prajépati m0, ol Anglo-American, P.E.W. 125—136, 
pardaos = ae 20 138—154, 158 
Parker, Capt. 3 za PEW. 161 Arabian, P.E.W. 125, 128, 137, 159, 166, 160, 
Parla, Kurnool District, coun find at . isp 171, 173, 174, 183, 187—1 0, 201—203 
Parniliras of Abu .. “4 ee .. 47-4 Arakanese ra ** P.E.W. 181 
Parrott, Capt. A. ., P.EL.W. 142 Hugi es 25 PEW. 170 
Parrott, Capt, P. E.E.W. ii Clings, P.E.W. 70, 173, 182, 180—187, 
Parsoes : . Oo 1o0, 193—107 
Parivanitha _ #35 European, P.ELW. 136, 155, 156—100, 166, 
Paru \o2, 194, 128 | 169, IT, 173, 175, 178, 181, 204 
Parur, ain, Bin. 86, Sn, 16, 128 & m., 16ln.5 Javanese 2 - = P.E.W. 109 
 eeces .. 18,182 Jouani ... PEW. 156. 183, 184 187—190, 20% 
Parapatana (Parur 125 Kuli. . PEW. 14, 108 
Parvati... oe kal Mala hareee, PEW, 128, 145, 137, Lid—156, 
Passio 7 : 127n., T7e#—16l 159, 161—lOb, 166, 167, 170, ta 
Pasewater, Capt. P. ‘ PEW. (42 L76—178, 203 
Patna Statue = - - ‘ 140 Malarisi a P.E.W. 101, 102 
Pattison, (pirate) .. ik ts PEW. 152 Malay, PEW. 187, 158, 160, 166, 169, 
Paul, Capt.N. .. ai ol P.E.W, 176 178—181, 184, 197—201, 204 
Paulists. See Jesuits. Malwan .. : “fe P.ELW. 164 
Pavanadutam of Dhoyi, (book-notice) . . ae S38 Sianganian, 24; Pp. E. W. 144, 155, 156, 160, 
Pavin, Capt. oo ie Fe PEW. 180 163, 107, 168, 17%, 176, 181, 187, 303 
Peacock, Capt. E. ca P.E.W. 141 Turkish ,. « «« PELW. 158, 169 
Pearce, Capt. fh... a P.E.W. 141 | Pirstical sienitvianis alana suppression of, PLE.W. 155 
Peet, Revd. M. (C.ML5.) ie .. © | Pitt, Thomas (Governor of Fort Bt. George), 
Pekin = | a4 a a7, 208 oo, 126, 128 
Pelagin ; dé a -» £70 | Plantain, J... (or W. 1)... P.E.W. 153 
Pelham ee : P.E.W. 167 | Plowman, Capt. C. PEW. 135 
Pdicon .. te P.E.W. 1295-127 | Pluteslio .. a. a ile ay eee 
Pollew, Capt. P. B. i P.E.W. 103 | Ply (Ply?) .. ¥ .. RELW. 185, 188, 197 
Pelly, Capt. + P.E.W, 257 | POL See Anurew. 
Pembroke .. : PEW. 126, 183 | Political History of Ancient India fom The 
Penang .. _" i A P.E.W. 178 — of Porikeht t The Extinction of 
Pouruddock, Capt. : P.E.W. 156 The Gupta Dynasty, by Homohandra Hay- 
Persian inscription, —— Nerwar Fort, 101—104 olaucdhuri, Searemoana) 4 wie .. 100 
Perumanaikkottattu Kesavan seis .. 143 | Pombadas, songs of the , 1 ae 6 
a fy .. 162 | Pontchartrain ci Urges PEW. 132 
‘a ne -. 141—143 | Poole, H.SLS a ah Ss PEW. 146 
i) ta PEW. 126 Popo, Dr. G. U. ‘a oe Boe 
as oa P.E.W. 148 | Portuguese im India, 123, 4, ‘147149, 153, 
Bias i. ; ‘ = 18, 10 153, 102, 165 dn., 106, 183, 164 
Photon, MS... a “PEW. 187,195 | PBracya iy S.M.5.R. 1, 2, 7,8 
phaliga, meanings of =i y 1t6—139 | Problidana, Parainien .. 48 
Phayre, Sir Arthur ‘. .. 215 | Pedbpia-Kalpatarn, Apabiraviia yrtr Sewics of, 
Fheromes .. .- we -- 43, 4fn. | B.ALS.R. 1,2 
Phillipa, Fredg =... , - P.E.W. 126 | Pratibira dynasty of Kanauj) .. e «s S25 
Phillips, Capt. K. .. ; wa PEW. 137 | Proast, Capt. < “be -‘s PEW. 150 
Phond r | Sawant ‘a oe P.E.W, 157, 203 i restau r] Benjamin 7 = PELW. 12s 
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Price, Comm«m. we es < PEW. 172 | 


Prince of Woles ... = P.E.W. 163, 303 
Prince Bugene 2. ww P.E.W. 145 
Prince Frederick .. ie sa PEW. tii 
Princesse. wa rs 7s BRE.W. 134 
Princesa Atiguaia -. 4 . EW. 168, 181 
Princess Caroline .. ae se P.E-W. 159 
Princesa Royal .. : =~ P.E.W. 181 
Prithvirdja Chauhin, 48: itierhobiogs of, ap, 
priya, (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 30 —3s, 

Bl, HZ 
Pro, John .. FP = PEW. id, 145 
Proceedinga mel Traneactiona of The Third 


Prodh, Mar, 81, 8!n., 86, 86, 88n. 161 &n., 

152, 16in., 184 
Proepercus . w -- PEW. 138, 148, 162 
Protasina, St. ate ath a i's Bin. 
Protector... wo e = B.E.W. 170 
Providence .. : — se i oe 17D 
prihak (meaning of) Ae 227—229, 232 
Proen, Lieut.-Comun. We Ls P.EL.W. 177 


Paks, as ox Ge (|) 6 ORR apa 
Paycke, HMB. a P.E.W. 16) 
Puja, the meaning and sty ineigy af, 92—09. 
130—1 a0 
Pulieney .. a's ia 7 PEW. 165 
Punt, Capt.'T. .. a. a4 PEW. i509 
Piroabhadra (Jaina saint) it s |79 an, 
puroiaia ls 1% i'3 i als oi. ol 
Purnia Fe a» 


Purcomimimed .. a os “< oe» 147 
Pushpavati bie ade 2S aes 
Pushyamitra = a a - .. 140 
Pyur + - A a . ~ 4148 


Quarterly Journal of The Alyihica Society, vol. 

XVUL, (book-motieo) .. = ~. 234 
Queen a's ™ -- PEW. 130, 103, 192 
Quilon, 43, 4in., Sin, 8in., 8in., 12lm., 163, 184 
Quilon, near Calicut oF 85n. 
Quilon copperplutes, §2, 85, i4in., 177, 183, 184 
Quilon, pillar at oe —s 148n., 151—153 
(luirce, a is ia i ‘ = # -» 14s 
Quqsin. See Cochin. 


Rafites, Sir Stamford ~ is PEW. 107 





“Rogers, Comm. J.B. 4, 


——_ 


Rajagri, (K. of Arakan) .. = sia ar 


ena oe = ore ., 101 


Rajéndra Chéla 1 os ee) one, ee 
Rima i is .s a -. 26, 170 
Rima Raja, fanams of .. + .. 1868—155 
Raminnuja .. - 0 
Rima-Sarman, (Tarkavaglia), " (Apabhiraighe 

Stabakas of is 
Rima-Sarman, (Tarkavigian), ‘the Saurasint 

and Migadhi Stabakasof .. SMAR. 1—20 
Rdmeéyoua, the original .. ES .. 224 
Ramban, Themas hestsecont $28 ais by) -. & 


| Rambarzin ‘ = o IN 
Oriental Congress, (book notice) oy .- 195 


Ramon, P. (pirate) = .. PEW. Lat, 190 
Ramsay, Capt. .. 3 i PEW. 100 
Ramaebotham, R.B. 

Shodicsin The Land Revenue History of Bengal, 


Ramsey, Capt. .. == “4 PEW. 127 
Rina Rij Singh .. $2 4% -» i—I7l 
Hunger 2a = of a i ce P.ELW. LT7 
Rangoon ., = aut s 7 hen 


Rishtrilne , . aia fa wi os is, 10 
Rishtriyas .. a ae ra -. 140 
Rattlesnake, TMs, a F -. 14, 201 
Raychoudhuri, Hemehandrs, 
Political History af Anotent India from the 
Accesnion of Parikshit'to the Extinetion of 
the Gupta Dynasty ., ‘5 4 oe 240 
Read, Capt. se * a PEW, 142 


Read, Wm, (pirate) re iP PE Ww, 11 
Readish, Capt,  .. 5 “*" PEW. 162 
Ficbeeea ~ “ oe P.E.W. 163 
Redang (ial. ) i. wy ee P.ELW. 144 
Redhead, Capt. Wm.  ., a. P.ELW. | 137 


Reed, Lieut, T.  ., an “ PEW. Lid 
KReeks, Revd. J... = =) 
Reeve, Revd. Mr. (Lon. M. S). cn 3 
Relynion and Philosophy of The Vedes ond U pana 
shade, by A. B. Keith, (bool. notion) as UF 
Restoration , . ar + P.ELW. 169, 167, 168 
Revenge  .. ¥ DEW. iid, 156, 178 


# me a — lu = P.E.W, 102 
Reynolds, Capt, . . “rs a P.E.W. 201 
Richards, Capt. Cc. +. =" P.ELW. 134 
Riddell, Comm, T, sey _ P.ELW, 72 
Hudderechap - 7 - P.ELW. 128 
Rigveda =. i es qe 5, O7 
Rising Eagle. Boe Bale a oe 

Riveloy, Capt. Geo, “3 _ P.E.W. 126 
Rivers, Capt. J... = _ PEW. 145 
Robert . rg aa 4, os PEW. 162 
Ecberta (pirate) ., ss ic RE.W. 148 
Roberta, Capt. =8 be #. P.ELW, S01 
Robertson, Mr.  _, he fe ; — 2 
Rochester .. . PEW, 120, 14, 141 
Fock Edints of Aboku ay “4 27—2 
P.E.W. 176 
. P.ELW., 141, 146 


Kumar, Capt. te Le is F.E.W, iT 





Root Acch, The, in Modern India, by Sir 


George Grierson, ree r . 216 
Rose : = t PEW. 162 
Rose, H. a 
| Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 79 
Ross, Capt. ~~ P.E.W. 174n., 197 
Rottler, The Revd. 7 ate ve 6, 7 
Royal Fortine, Boe isles, 

Royal Guardian .. . PEW. 166 | 
Roz, Bishop, |2in., 124—126n., 128, l47n., 164, 

177, 178, 181 
Reabhadeva 7 ~. T4 
Ruby 3 , PEW, “195, 132, Lil, 180 
Rudra =f 1 =i =i .. 8 
Rudrayane == a i 
Ripmati ..  .. Eh. ae oa Toe BS 
Ryder (pirate) 7 a ~ P.E.W. 225 
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